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< Oheface 

This project was conducted for the" Department of Education, Office of 
Libraries ani Learning Technologies (OLLT) , under Contract Number 
300-81-0022. Dr. Carlos A. Cuadra,' President of Cuadra Associates, Inc. 
(CA) f was Project Director, and Judith Wanger, Vice President of CA, was 
the Associate Project Director. ,0ther project team members were Mary C. 
Berger, David N. Abels, and Joseph W. Haaf. 

The purpose of thi^ report is to document in a comprehensive way both the 
process and the" substance of the *Libri<y and Information Science Research 
Agenda for the 1980s* project). Although \he outcome of this year-long 
study is of primary JJ^ortance to the' f ielto of library *and information 
science , a re<2prd of the project itself is also required, to show how the 
final product--t£eiBBkrch Agenda — was developed. 




Those readers. (fro B Itemted primarily in the results of this project 
may want to foais their attention first on Chapters V and VI, which report 
on the Research Agenda and on possible uses and interpretations of the 
research priorities represented in the Research Agenda. Readers are also 
referred to a separate brief volume, A Library and Information Science 
Research Agenda for the 1980s; Summary Report , which was prepared to 
hfclp disseminate the results of this project more widely. 
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Z. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Thi* report presents the results of a project sponsored by the Defjirtment 
of Education, Office of Libraries^And Learning Technologies [GLUT), and 

r 

carried ouft by Cuadra Associates, Inc. The purpose of the project was to 
assist the Department, and the wider community that it serves, in 
identifying research priorities^ for the 1980s in the field of library and 
information science. ( * 

Summary of Chapter II. INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 

Although there has been considerable variation over the past decade in the # ' 
pattern of research funding for library and information science, one can 
foresee a period of austerity in federal funding, over the next five to ten 
years. *It is important, therefore, that public investment in research have 
the highest payoff possible. Thi* moans that there will need to be better 
planning, to ensure that available research funds are directed to research 
areas wty&re they will have the greatest potential impact, and better „ 
coordination,^ to avoid duplication of effort. Zn addition, steps must be 
taken to revitalize the commitment to research and to develop a broader v 
base of support far its- sponsorship. These changes Tire .not likely *o occur 
solely from the publication^ the research agenda produced through thisf ft 
project, but critical examination ahd review of this report can help us to 
move toward those goals with greater assurance and speed. 

• The original title of this project referred to a "national" research agenda, 
to help convey the idea that the research to be proposed should address 
areas of broad concern and major] potential impact. This idea wa? useful as 
part of the context for planning the project but, to avoid implication that 
the research agenda to be described is federally proposed or federally 
endorsed, we- will hereafter refer to it simply as the "Research Agenda." 

M further context for this project, broad definitions of "library and 
information science" and of "research" were developed. Although there are 
strong differences embedded in the tradition of librarianship and library 
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science, on one hand, and in information and information science, on the 
other, there are al^o areas of strong common interest and concern. One 
fundamental shared concern is with facilitating the. use of information 'in 
all forms', either directly, by providing library or information services, o 
indirdfctly, .by studying ways to improve those services. The focus, in the 
present stfudy, on library and information services was intended to en- 
compass the entire spectrum of public and private' settings in which such 
services are provided. In a similar vein, "research" was defined in 'terms 
that, while retaining the essential concept of "systematic investigation of 
a problem," encoigpass many different approaches, from experimental and 
quantitative studies and methods to conceptual and qualitative ones* 



Summary of Chapter III.. REVIEW OF PROJECT METHODOLOGY L 

The centerpiece of the project design was a three-day meeting, the purpose 
Of which was to have a group of highly respected library and t information « 
science professionals • (hereafter' referred teas project participants) 
evaluate and prioritize research projects—the "top 20" of which would', 
comprise ,the Research Agenda, 

Extensive research and communication with project participants ^preceded 
this meeting, A background document was prepared by the project staff to 

,help shape the desired scope and coverage of the Eeseprch Agenda and to 
define several central concepts, including. "research" and "library and 
information science," This document was ba^id on an intensive literature 
review, an analysis of past funding data, and discussions hel^d with about 
20 "gatekeepets"— experts in a number of different areas of library^ and 
information science and related fields. The results of these efforts ax;e 

' reported in appropriate sections of this document— in Chapters II and JXI# 
and in Appendices A* B, and C, 

Another major activity was the selection of vthe 15 researchers and 11- 
practitioners 'who served as the project participants, ^Initially, over 40 
individuals were contacted to identify those who would be interested in 
participating and to learn of or confirm their areas of expertise and t 



spec iali nation. We matched ^these areas wifeh a preliminary set of research 
are« and- developed various matrices to help achieve the desired balances. 
With the advice and assistance of OLLT, a final- selection was made. 



ach'of *the 15 researchers prepared descriptions of approximately six 
profeqsed -research projects, in one or more areas. 'The purpose of these 
project descriptions was to have available at. the Researph Agenda meeting 
stimulus material that wou^d help the participants to focus their discussion 
and/evaluation on specific, concrete ideas for dealing with important problem 
areas. Draft descriptions of the projects, prepared within a two-month 
period, were distributed to all participants, -for .their review and initial 
evaluation.- Their evaluations were'-thp starting point for the discussions 
and rating sessions held during the meeting. 



Summary of Chapter IV. SUMMARY' REPORT OF THE RESEARCH AGENDA MEETING 

The Research Agenda meeting was held in July 1981, in a retreat environment 
in Virginia. The overall meeting plan, wtfich included both small-group 
workshops and -plenary sessions, was designed to facilitate discussion and 
evaluation of the research proposals and selection of the Research Agenda. 

Since project participants had been selected, in part,, on the b^sis of their 
diversity, there was no expectation for achieving complete agreement. Their 
diversity was reflected in the results of the pre-rteeting ratings, in which 
the majority of prcrposed projects had attracted all five points on the - • 
rating scale that was u*ed. At the meeting, emphasis was placed on communi- 
cation among participants, to ensure that their different perspectives and 
value systems were shared, as the relative merits of individual projects 
< projects and program areas were discussed. A number of criteria were applied 
in evaluating the projects/ including thei,r relevance ^to the field of library 
and information science, the plausibility and technical soundness of their 
methodology, their scope and ai^e, and their potential impact. An important 

th$me throughout the meeting was the need to achieve a "balance" in the mix 

J 

of projects that were to constitutes the Research Agenda. 
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The initial ratings and.discussipns resulted in the;, selection' of a preliminary 
set of 42 projects, out'of a. total of 101 candidates. This set .included the 
top-rated/ projects in a number'of areas; projects that were combined during 
the meeting. to help represent multifaceted program- areas; a few new 
projects developed at the feting; and projects that were no* top-rated but < 
which, on further review'by the group, we^e ".upgraded" for consideration in • 
the final ratings.. Vf>al set of ratings completed by each par ticipant was 
tabulated and tnerv, reviewed by the entire group,"to identify the^O Research 
Agenda projects. • _ / 

• ' / 

Summar y of Chapter' V. PRESENTATION OF ' *HE RESEARCH AGENDA - V 

The Research 'Agenda comprises 2(Jprojects, in four broad area^Tjjree of 
the projects include two or 'more sub-projects. No ranking is implied by ; - 
the sequence of areas ahd projects. The project numbers art 'given to 
.facilitate location of the full project descriptions in Appe^t D. ' ^ 

~. Information Generatiornand Provision of * 
^ Library and tnformation Services 

03. Exploiting the Ttue Capabilities of Electronic* Publication 

D4. An Online Network to Support Question Answering in Libraries 

54. Information Transfer at an Online Reference 6esk in a Public 
Library Setting— Design Considerations for Staff and Patron 

» 

100. The Role of Libraries in Creating and Providing Viewtext 
Information Services: . 

Role of the Community Library as Viewtext Information 
Providers 



Impact of Viewtext Systems on Traditional Reference " 
Functions of the Community Library 



"J 
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Informati on^^r p. and Uses 

-09. Techniques for Marketing Library and v Information Services 

ip. Development of a Conceptual Framework for Observation Of User 
• Behavior with Online Information/Data 'Systems ^ 

•IS. The Influence of Selected Information "Search Mechanisms On User 
. Behavior 

• 21. Evaluation of the Changing Heeds of Online Search System Users 

as Influenced by Search Systems Experience 

37/ Consumer Behavior Research Applied to Libraries 

55. Direct and Quick Information Retrieval Service in a School 
Setting V 

58* Information Seeking in High and Low Scatter Fields 

64. From Childhood to Adolescence; Changing Information Needs 

78. Impact of the "Hew Literacy" on the "Knowledge Gap" between 

* Demographic Groups 



/ 



economics Qf Information and of LibrarV and Informati on Services 

»-fl.' Alternative Funding Possibilities for Publicly Supported 
Library and Information. Services 

* " 
31. Jmpact of Information on Industrial; Productivity 

3J. ImpJ^^p^fublic Libraries on Cdfcnunity Productivity 

-84. Economic Value of Investment in Information 

94. Costs and Cost Analysis of Library and Information Services: 

• ', \ . ^\ r 

Elements of Cost in the Production and Dissemination or 
Information 

. ^Cost-Accounting Standards 

' f Development of Cost and Performance Models for Evaluating 
Library Automation Programs N 



i 

s Education and Prof essional Issues 

47. A^Study of Selected Organized Groups Which Actively Proinote 
Censorship of Materials in Public Libraries and Schools 

91. Dissemination and Diffusion of Library and Information t 
Science Research and^ractice: 

-Analysis of Effective Researcher-Pxactitio^r Linkages 
in the Library/Information Field 

/ 

Diffusion of Innovation in Librarianship 

"Pathfinders": The Diffusion of an Information Innovation 

Diffusion of Social/Behavioral Sciences Research Methods 
into Information System/Use Studies 



Summary of Chapter VI , 



INTERPRETATION AND / DSE OF THE RESEARCH AGENDA 



Although the Research Agenda does not represent • ready-to-fund" projects or 
a prescription that should be followed without further development and the 
exercfse of judgment, it does represent one carefully considered statement 
of proposed research priorities for the library and information science 
.field, at this point in time. As'such, it can properly be used to guide , 
"and supporp the allocation and targeting of present: and prospective research 
a 

funds. 

The Research Agenda can serve a number of other useful purposes for OLLT 
and for the profession as a >iole. One vitally important way it which it 

In boused. is t?"a%mulate further conceptualization of research needs and _ 
priorities in various areas of specialization such as those tepresented by 
the various prof ession^and trade associations concerned. with library and 
informatioo_science. * highly desirable followup activity would be for^ 
groaps of expert researchers and" practitioners in those areas of specializa- 
tion to review the Research Agenda projects, in light of their own .priorities, 
and develop in-depth statements about the research needs in their program 
area, using the Research Agenda projects (and, as well, those of potential 
merit that' were -not ihcluded in the Research Agenda) as illustrations of t 
or inspiration for the types of project efforts' that can meet those needs. 

15 ■ 



Used in this way, ^he'Research Agenda can hel& to provide immediate guidance 
to those institutions and agencies in the field that wed and want such 
guidance in^fcveioping their own research agenda. ^ 



The special-interest reviews recommended above can also help to identify 
areas that\aay not^-be adequately represented in this Research Agenda. 
(See Chapter VI and Appendices B and E for suggestions regardinq such 
areas.) In using the Research Agenda in this way, it is important tftat 
the focus ^remain solidly on research. It Is not enough to dwell on the 
importance and seriousness of a problem; we must translate our concerns 
into questions and/or hypotheses that can be addressed through research. 
This does not, necessarily mean that the ideal study approaches can or must 
always be specif ied *in advance. If we are to break new ground in research 
on particularly difficult issues, preliminary work may be needed to develop 
appropriate theories and methodologies^ 

One possible ^outdome from the dissemination and discussion of this Research 
Agenda coul^^Ahe development and endorsement by the library and 
ihformatioa science community of statements of national- level research 
priorities, ^t is not clear, however,, from either a theoretical or 
practical standpoint, whether the various elements in the community can 
" combine forces to define the moftt productive investments in research, to 
benefit all institution! and organizations concerned with the principles, 
theories, an$ effective practices in library and information services. . 
i 

The Research Agenda .project has drawn sharp attention to a compelling need 
to improve the dissemination of resear<lh* results and to improve communica- S* 
tions among researchers and between researchers and practitioners* There 
is also a need to draw the attention of potential research* sponsors— both 
within and ^tft^e^he^ibrary and information science community— to the 
need^for research, to the -likely payoff from well- targeted research, and to 
specif id "research needs such as those outlined in the Research Agenda. This 
document /# (and the Summary volume) can be useful to varipus groups in communi- 
cating with -"patent ial sources of funding about research needs and in communi- 
cating something of the exciting potential of future, library and information 
service. * . 
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Finally, the process and results of the Research Agenda project nay., draw 
attention tor the need in our profession to improve our capacity to conduct 
research and our capacity to interpret and use research findings. If we do 
not work to develop those capacities, the research ideas expressed in the 
Research Agenda ar'e not likely to be executed well, and the results of 
research will not be translated- into more effective hbrary and information 
services. Critical discussion and debate now on these and other challenges 
highlighted in this report can help to stimulate a revitalized and healthy 
climate for research in our field, fer years to come. . 

4' 
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II INTRODUCTION AND BACXGROOND 



This report describes and presents the results o$ a project sponsored by 
the Department of Education, Office of Libraries mnd Learning Technologies', 
and carried out by Cuadfa Associates, Inc. The purpose of the, project was 
to assist the Department, and the wider community that it serves , ^.n 
identifying research priorities for the 1980s in the f*^* of library and 
information science. The r«feort outlines the problem* describes the method 
by -which the project a^drease^Tffls problem, and present^ and interprets 
the results. 



A. WHY THE NEgD FOR RESEARCH PRIORITIES ? 

It is widely believed that funds available for government and other national- 
level support of research, development, and demonstration in the field of 
library tad information science Reclined sharply during the 1970s. This 
perception is not altogether accurate, ^o be sure, the funds available for 
research that many librarians would cdfcfeider directly relevant to their 
problems and challenges have been decreasing, whereas the funds for informa- 
tion science (or, more accurately, science information) have largely held 
steady from the one organization that provides major support for sucfcfre- 
search, the National Science Foundation. But the overall picture of funding 
patterns over the past decade is rather mixed. Some organizations have 
reduced their levels of funding; others have increased them; and others- 
display a highly variable pattern of funding, with sharp changes from year 
to year. Such changes make it difficult to generalize about the status of 
research funding fior library and information science. • 

The problem is complicated by ^he difficulty in drawing clear , clean lines 

between research, on the one hand,, and development and demonstration* on the 

c 

other. Some projects described as research are, in fact, largely demonstra- 
tions, and other projects considered to be developmental still require 
answers td one or taore fundamental questions. It is even more difficult to 



determine the value of past and current research (however defined), because 
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of the 'many different frames of reference within the library and information 
science community. What can be concluded, regardless of one's definition of, 
library and information' science research, is that, although the United 
States is developing into the world's first " information' economy , " the 
reputedly growing importance of information products and services is not 
reflected in the level of research funding associated with them. 

Another factor that -has helped to contribute to the mixed perceptions about 
research funding is the investment being made in the private sector-in the 
information industry. As more and more companies become involved in providing 
new ^echnology-based information services for business and the home, they 
have undertaken the research necessary to support the development of those 
Services. It is .important for us to distinguish this kind of proprietary 
research from the type of research that is conducted, on behalf of the , 
public, to enrich the nation's store of knowledge. This distinction is not 
,si*bly one 'between .basic and applied research. It has to do with the 
critical Question of who willjiave access to the research data and what use 
can be made of those data. ' _ 

However important private-sector investments may be to the total information 
research picture, they cannot.be considered as a replacement for "public- 
investments : in library and information science research. The dramatic growth 
«f new information products and services over the Past decade has, in fact, 
generated an increasing need for research , to show their impact— for better 
or worse— on the more traditional information resources and services and to 
help us understand better the ways that they are or should be integrated into 
the information-generation^bo-use cycle. 

Whatever the' funding patterns hav^e been in the past for publicly funded 
library and information science research, we are likelv^to face a.perip^oj 
austerity during the next five tb ten years. It is vitally important, • 
therefore, that whatever the level' of public investment in library and 
information science research is to be, that investment should have, the 
highest payoff possible. This cal^ls for concerted planning, 'with careful 
attention to priorities. 
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The Department of Education, Office of Libraries and Learning Technologies, 
has recognized these needs and has drawn three major conclusions, as part 
of the context for the present project^ aimed at developir>g* research 
priorities for the 1980s: 

(1) Rigorous planning is'mandatory to assure that available 
resekrch funds are directed to the sectors of the library 
and information profession that most need them 

4 

(2) Coordination among all funding sources is imperative tp 
assure that there not be duplication of effort J 

(3) American library research needs must be documented and 
clearly communicated to those public and private sector 
officials who must make funding decisions 

At least two other important -conclusions must be added. The first is that 
national- le^el funding of library and information science research projects 
of the 1980s miifrt be as relevant as possible to the total information 
environment of the 1990s and must provide significant leverage iff solving the 
problems to which they are addressed. The decline in government funds in 
some areas of ' library and information services research may reflect not only, 
increasing austerity but also aisgivings^bont the productivity^and relevance 
of the type of research heretofore finded. To the extent that -such mis- t j 
givings are justified,, the underlying problem must be corrected. 

It is useful to introduce here a distinction between ti^p-Ways of thinking 
about the use of the results of -this Research Agenda/ project . One' can see* 
these results as helping OLLT and other public and private organizations to 
make the best possible project-selection decisions, on the assumption that 
research funds will continue to decline., Accepting such an assumption -can be* 
likened to a "going-Qjjt-of-business" approach. On the other hand, one can 
envision tj^present project — and followup activities in disseminating iw 
results—as taking an essential ~atep toward th* revitalization of research 
in library and information science — a revitalization that will involve 
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increasing, rather than declining funds. • E«n in. aft age of austerity, a 



. j r productive investment is a bargain. 



It would be naive to imagine that such retaliation will result merely 
from the publication of a report on thi« project, particularly since, as 
several observers have pointed out, past effort* in agenda development 
appear to have had limittd impact. , Writing abo\t "Library Research in the 
70s? Problems and Prospects," Shaughnessy (1976) Wed that a number of 
attempts have been made in the , past to construct V ca tal|gs, of research 
topics that oeed to be undertaken." 'He cited' as examples Prank Schick's 
essay, "Library Science Research Needs," which appeared in the Journal of 
Education for Librarianship (19*SJ ; Ralph Blasingam^s article, ,"Some^^ 
Research Questions," which appeared in Ralph Conanfls The Public Library 
and the City (MIT Press, 1965); apd, more recently, Baroid Borko's Delphi 
study,. reported in Targets for Research in Library Education (American 
Library Association, 1973)." Shaughnessy concluded tjiat, given the limited 
impact of these' undertakings, it might-be fruitless ^ construct still 
another "laundry .list" of research topics needing prompt investigation, and 
that the main problem confronting the profession with, 'regard to research is , 
not what we do but, rather; how to communicate the results of resemtch to 
the field in meaningful ways. "X ,»* 




We agree that the development of one -more "laundry list* will not, 
effect change in the way that research programs are planned, funded, or 
disseminated. We also believe that foJ.lowup actions based on critical 
examination of this report will be needjed to. take full advantage of .the ^ 
work behind it." These beliefs were strongly endorsed by the, researchers 
and practitioners who -participated in the project and by representatives of 
major associations and organizations fn the library and information science 
community, in a sp*rfal Colloquium called by OLLT toward the end of this 
project, to solicit their views and recommendations on the possible ^es. ' 
of this\report. 
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B . PURPOSE AND SCflgE -OF PROJECT 

The purpose of this one-year project baa been to formulate and prioritize a 
"library and information science reaearch agenda for the 1980a The 
project reaults — both the "Agenda" and the considerations and concerns 
raised in its* f ormulation— are intended to help support the development of 
.policy and plans in the Department of education, Office of Libraries and 
Learning Technologies (OLLT) . It is important to emphasize that the S 
project is perceived by OLLT as only one of many sources of iftput that jre 
to be Used in its planning. As a point of departure, however, the Research 
Agenda, along with the substance and process of the entire project, could 
help OLLT to focus its ongoing inquiry on the identification of program 
areas for which Department of Education leadership— in funding and in the 
dlssemi nation of information about^fcesearch and research needs — is .most 

appropriate. It was also believed that the study could be of value to 

« 

others, including federal, states, and local agencies, professional 
organizations, research-funding organizations, schools of library and 

a * 

information science, and individual researchers and practitioners, in 
formulating their own research,, agendas for Ihe 1980s. It remains to be 
seen whether the results of this project, in contrast to similar efforts 
referred to earlier, can also serve as a springboard for discussion and* 
debate throughout the professional community, to help develop* a broadly 
based consensus on directions for research in the 1980s. 

Jhe original title of this project was "A Library and Information Science 

National Research Agenda for the 1980s." The term "national" was intended 

to convey the idea that the Research Agenda should not focus on projects 

that were only of local or, limited concern. The participants in this 

project found the distinction useful, because it enabled them to exclude 

f rf* serious, consideration small-scale, limited- effort projects such jt% 

f ■ 
night be suitable for a graduate student in a one-^m^rter course. However, 

the term "national" can carry "the implicafcicm' that the agenda is a federal 

agenda or that it is being proposed or endorsra by the federal government. 

The federal government has indeed provided the funding for this project,- 

but it also provided full' freedom for the participants to exercise and 

offer their own best judgment, on th,e library and information science 
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(•search needs of the. nation. In this report, we will not refer further to 
the "National Research Agenda" but only rto the "Research Agenda." • 

One of the float challenging tasks faced in this project was to define an 
appropriate scope of inquiry. The target— a library and information 
science research agenda-- Involves two major • concepts on which there is less 
than universal agreement: (1) libAry and information science, and (2) ' 
research. To some, library and information science is a single discipline';, 
others see the library field and the information field as quite distinct 
from each other.* Similar differences -of opinion exist with respect to 
research. To some, the term research should be applied primarily to 
inquiries that are experimental, manipulatory, or at least rigorous in 
their design and execution. To others, the term can encompass a very wide 
range of inquiries, from historical reviews and theoretical conceptual i 2a- 
tions- {"desk studies") to demonstration projects. 

The definitions of these concepts were of more than academic interest in 
this project, since the key activities of the project— the description, 
review, evaluation, and prioritizing of research ideas;-- required, first, 
the definition of an appropriate acmain of intejnwtj^jj^^ond, the 
selection of researchers whose interests, experience, and skills mapped 
~Ttosfc areas well. It is dear that, if the domain of interest were defined 
too il^rolly or too broadly, the results of the project" would necessarily 
be flawed.) The problem, of course, is that no one can sa$ precisely what 
♦ th/ "Va* domain is.' The challenge for, this project was^not so much to 
find the true and correct definition of library and information science, 
nor the true and correct definition of research, but, rather, to develop 
some well-founded guidance for future library and information science 
research, in spite^of the lack of universal agreement about the ^domain 
X^n which we work. , 



♦Those who take this view might object to our use of the term "library and 
information science" in this discussion, since it seems to prejudge the 
issue. We do so only as a matter of convenienceVas the discussion will 
show. 



In ordet to guide th* project ' team and, latere to guide -the researchers 
aijd practitioners in carrying out their roles fcn the # project, we examined 
the literature relating to U) the concept of library and information 
science, and (2) the concept of research. The findings and conclusions 
from this review were documented and shared with .the project participant* 
and OLLT, to help provide seme common context for the project andyj^ 
proyide a v target for comment , ^riticism, and other feedbek that'would be 
useful in sharpening our mutual perception of the field and the research 
challenge. This section is a revised and condenae4 version of materials 
from„this background document that were developed for this purpose. This 
review is presented at this point to provide the same type pf-^ontext for 
thfe readers ot th£s report. * « • / 



The Concept of Library and -Information Science 

i ' % 

? 

In reviewing definitions in*this area/* basic question arises: are we 
defining a single discipline (i.e,., library and information, science) , .or ar 
we defining two disciplines (i.e., library, science and information \ 
"fiance)?' Ther* is little agreement on this point. For example, the 

American Library Association (1972, 1976) i*es the term "librarianahip" to 

*> 

include "the relevant concepts of information science and documentation" 

and tfce term "libraries* to include "current 'models of media centers, 

v 

learning centers, educational resource centers," information, documentation 

and referral centers." Alan Rees and Tefko Saracevic (1967), on the other 

♦ 

hand, state that information science cannot be equated ,with documentation, 
information retrieval, librar ianahip, or anything else. ^Information 
science is not souped-up information retrieval or librarianship any more 
than physics is supercharged engineering." ^ 

In the first volume of the Annual Review of Information Science and 
Technology (196S) , Cuadra, its first edftdr , commented on y>e problems of 
defining the field of "information science and technology." 

v- "4ome workers see it as a somewhat glorified, even overblown version 
of conventional library practice. Some, taking the computer as their 
intellectual base of operations, view information science fn terms of 
^ machine manipulations of linguistic, pictorial, or even only numeric 
data. Others, some of whom call themselves documental ists, view, the 



*#fi«ld as neither library science nor computer operations but as a 
fairly distinct discipline dealing largely with the processing and/or 
analysis of scientific and technical documents. A small minority ,«any 
of them newcomers to the information field, view the activities they 
see in terms of interpersonal communication. To them, the field is a 
behavioral one, for which both computer and document handling methods 
are important but limited aspects. 

Cuadra leaned toward the point of view that information science and 
technology was a new— if still amorphous— area of inquiry and invention with" 
historical antecedents inland technical debts to other fields, including 
even those such as business data processing and' miUta?y command and control 
systems. 

Are those cited above really talking about -the same single field or the same 
set of fields? This basic question is only one part, of a greater set of 
complexities and ambiguities in the library and information field that is 
mirrored in the sometimes indiscriminate and interchangeable use of terms 
that relate to disciplines (i.e., library science, information 
science), to institutions (e.g., libraries ^information centers, 
information clearinghouses), and to services (e.g., reference services, 
literature searching- services, publishing). Jn general, library science is 
defined primarily in term* of the -institutions in which it is practiced, 
the materials with which it deals, and the services that it provides. The 
following are typical of th* many published definitions: 



L ibrary science (or librariagahi^) is : % 
/ 

the sf udy o£ the way libraries seiect, acquire, catalog, circulate, 
and make available books and other information. (Bedker) 

the knowledge and skill by which printed or written records are 
* recognized, collected, organized, and utilized. (ALA, 1943) 

the {»dy of organized knowledge which is concerned with the 
purposes,* objectives, and functions of libraries 4nd the 
£rincipl*s, theories, methods, Ofganisntiorw, and techniques 
employed in performing library service. (Gates) 
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# \ the knowledge and skill concerned with the administration of 
. libraries and their content; library economy (practical 

applications of library science to the founding, organizing, 
and administering of libraries) and bibliography. (Harrod) 

Definition of information science, on the other hand-, tend to be broader, « 
illustrated by the examples belew: 

s 

Information. afcience is (or encompasses; & 

the study of how man creates, uses, and communicates information 
in all tts forms. (Becker) * 

the investigation of communication phenomena and the properties of 
communication systems. (Rees and Saracevic) 

'/ an interdisciplinary science that investigates the properties and 

behavior of information, the forces that govern the flow and use 
of information, and the techniques,. both manual and mechanical, 
of processing information for optimal storage. (Borko, 1968) 

the creation, organization, dissemination, and application of - 
knowledge concerning information and its transfer* (ASIS) 

f — ' , ~ 

Careful analysis shows that some very strong differences are embedded in 
the traditions of librariavhip and library science, on the one hand, and in 
information and information science, on the other. A crucial difference 
in these two sets of traditions lies in the degree' of commitment to specific 
institutions of library and information service. Whereas library science 
is associated with the operations of specific institutions — libraries — 
information science deals with broadly defined areas of information 
creation and generation, representation, 'dissemination and communication, 
independent tiffany specific or limited set of means or institutions. That 
is not to sayT however, that information Science has no direct, relationship 
to* the concerns of libraries as institutions. Much of information science / 
research has, in fact, been done within a library context and draws upon 
the experts of those who have been, or are now, involved in library 
services. Nevertheless, information* science does not have a commitment 
to any specific type of information-service institution. 

Our examination of the literature oo the relationship betwe^ library science 
and information science leads us to conclude thit, although the scope and 
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- focus of the two disciplines have dif^d .signif ieantly in the past and 
continue to differ in many respects, theyVrlap considerably in their 
basic concerns and share some of the same tr»tions, e.g., in promoting, 
greater understanding of. how information is created and organized, how it 
can be disseminated, and made accessible to users, and how the overall flow ^ 
of information caTv^be managed most effectively. 

Perhaps the most important area of overlap between library science and 
^information science is the fundamental concern they have with facilitating " 
the use conformation, in all forms, either directly, by providing library 
or information services, or indirectly, by studying ways to improve those 
services. In outlining the scope of library and information science for 
purposes of this project, therefore, We chose to concentrate' on those aspects 
of library an* information science Research that are concerned primarily with 
libr-ary and' information service, encompassing the entire spectrum of public 
: and private ^settings in which these services are provided and all of the 
target audiences of these services. These settings include government 
libraries and information centers, public libraries, public and non-public 
school libraries and media centers, state libraries and state education 
agencies, regional and subregional libraries for the blind and physically 
htndii^ed, information analysis 'centers and clearinghouses, information 
brokers, technical information centers, and special libraries in business, 
industry, law and medicine. We also chose to Include within the domainof 
this jjfciffy the suppler community— e.g. , private publishers, government 
'informa&bn suppliers such as WHS and GPO, online services, 'home 
information services," and other kinds Sf information utilities— at the 
points where they' interface with and impact on the library and information 
"services, Users, and institutions. 

Yf 

He recognized the risk that the scope outlined abdve Sight prove to be 
iopractically broad, in terms of the project objectives, but we believed 
'(and continue to believe) that, if one is thinking yriously about a 
research agenda for the next decade, it would a fatal error to take a 
narrow or- limited' vi^Df the institutions and mechanisms that are likely 
to- play a significant role in this time period. 
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At a general level, the concept of resiarch is fairly well understood, 
particularly in terms of dictionary definitions such as "systematic inquiry 
into a subject in order to discover or revi$e facta and theories." There is, 
as well, a fairly general understanding of the distinction between basic and 
applied research and, to a lesser extent, of the distinction between 
research and demonstratftn. When one attempts to afply therfe definitions 
and distinctions to the field of library and information science, however , 
the limitations of these definitions become apparent. 

It is* generally accented that research implies use of the scientific^ 
method, 4 defined as the "principles and procedures for the systematic pursuit 
of knowledge involving the recognition and formulation of a problem, the 
collection of data through observation and experiment, and the formulation 
and testing of hypotheses." Indeed, Jesse Shera's definition of research, 
gi^en below, closely parallels this dictionary definition of the scientific 
method. 



/ 



Research is an intellectual, process whereby a problem is perceived, 1 
.divided into its constituent elements, and analyzed in the light 
of certain basic assumptions; valid and relevant data collected; 
hypotheses (if any) are rejected, amended, or'prpvided by objective 
testing. (Shera, 1964) 

The ALA Office for Research distinguishes between^ research' and other types of 
projects and clearly lirita* research projects with scientific methodology: 

Research projects are those which pose a question, gather data 

through objective methodology, and analyze this data systematically 

so as to produce air answer to the question. ^ 

Survey/statistics gathering projects involve collection of 9 
information^ (numeric or 'verbal) about libraries or librarians 
and reporting of results. 

Developpeot/demonstration projects involve preparation of 

special materials or, methods of doing things, active use of f 

these materials or methods by institutions or groups, and 

reporting of results. 
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Note that there ate two components to these definitions of research: the 
Collection and analysis of data-the methodology, component, and the • 
formulation/revision/rejection of hypotheses/conclusions based on the 
analyses of those data-the oorpose component. Research in library and 
information science has sometimes been .criticized for failing to meet the 
standards of -scientific" inquiry in both*of these areas. Shaughnessy (1976) 
claims that, if Shera's definition" were used, "perhaps 80 to .90 percent of 
what is presently regarded as research would have to.be discarded." 

The most frequent criticisms focus on the first component. Several studies, 
including those by Van de Water et al. , Ischlactef and Thompson, and 
Grotzinger, have examined methodologies employed in library and information 
science research, with discouraging results. Van de Water et al ^concluded 
that there is a " qualified tendency toward methodological improvement 
in research articles published in 1974, as compared to those appearing in 
the (1969-1971) period," while Schlact*r and Thomison, as well as Grotzinger , 
saw no indication of increasing methodological sophistication. The article 
on "Library and Information Science Research" in the ALA World Encyclopedia . 
of Library and information Services states flatly that "Much of what has 
been called research in library and information science, however, has not 
been conducted using the scientific method, and often there is doubt about 
what has been learned." 

There are those! such as H. Curtis Wright, who argue that' librarianship and 
information are simply' not amenable, to scientific in***y or intellectual iza- 
tion. This position deserves examination if only because it calls attention 
to the fact that library and information services, and user needs for affd 
reactions *o them, involve very "soft" data and, because human behavior^ is 
involved, they do not always lend themselves to the kind or level of experi- 
mentation and theory building common 'in the hard sciences. But as Kaplan, 
Shaughnessy, and others point out, experimental methojologv, is not the only, 
or necessarily the most important, aspect of reseat and there are numerous 
methods that can be considered "scientific," including operations research, 
mathematical, analytical, historical, survey, experimental, modeling and 
simulation, and statistical methods (Kaske, Neal K. and James E. Rush). 

2.9 
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Perhaps even more critical to the field are the alleged shortcomings in the 
second area; purpose. Numerous writers, including Busha, Shera (1968), and 
Wasserman, fault library and information science for failing to ask the 
right questions or to establish a theoretical foundation .for further 
research and applications. Ennis charges that Library research is 
•nohcumulativeV fragmentary, generally weak and relentlessly oriented to 
immediate practic^ 

For purposes of this project, wer decided to use a fairly broad dictionary- , 
type definition of research—one that would retain the central concept of ^ 
•systematic investigation of a problem* but that was also broad enough to 
encompass many different approaches, from experimental and quantitative to 
conceptual and qualitative studies and methods. This definition could 
encompass both basic research — to achieve fuller understanding of phenomena, 
withput consideration of how that understanding will subsequently be 
used— and applied research— to identify solutions to practical problems or 
to discover' new knowledge that can readily be used in real-world' situations. 



C. OVERVIEW OF PROJECT DESIGN 

This project was designed by OLLT to involve a number of professionals in 
the library and information science community, in addition to the Cuadra 
Associates project staff. The key element in the project design^was a 

three-day meeting, in which already prepared research project descriptions 

> * x,s ' * 

were' to be reviewed and evaluated by a number of distinguished researchers 
and practitioner 9, selected to represent a broad range of experience and 
expertise in the library and information science field. The meeting was to 
be preceded by a substantial amount of preparatory work, to help ensure 
that the meeting could achieve its objectives. 

The project involved six major tasks: 

(1) Review the literature and informally consult with other profes- 
sionals in the field, to support the preparation of ^ background 
document that would help to guide' the remaining project activi- 
ties and to prepare participants for their role inj the project 
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(2) 



With OLLT, identify and select project participants from both 
the rasaarchar and practitionar communities 



<2) commission the 15 researchers to draft a set of *P r °3 ect u de8 "J?" n 
tions'to bTreviewed by all 26 participants prior to the meeting 
■iTImed MS stilus for the formulation of the Research Agenda 

tA\ Prepare for and conduct a highly interactive, -results" oriented, 
{ ) ££*r i«I3nTwith project participants, to have the. evaluate 
and' prioritize the proposed projects and others generated during 
the course of the meeting, to define the Research Agenda projects 



(5) 



(6) 



Prepare a draft report, to present the Research Agenda and 
discuss its interpretation and potential use, for review by 
project participants and, in a special QLLT-sponsored 
Colloquium, by representatives of major library and 
information science associations and other organizations ■ 
Prepare a final project report. and a summary report 



A major .ingredient in the project design, 'in addition to the three-day 
meeting, was the preparation of descriptions 'of research projects by the 
researcher participants, in advance of the —ting. The rationale for this 
approach-of evaluating and prioritizing possible research projects , 
rathar than general problems, issues, or needs-was that doing so would 
help the participants, in the brief time they had together, to focus 
specifically on major problems/ issues, and needs that- lend themselves ty 
research. 



D. ORGANIZATION OP THIS REPORT 
% 

This report discusses both the process and substance of the study. This 
balance of report &g is' important! because the context for reviewing and . 
interpreting the projects included in the Research Agenda, as well as those 
that are not included, is represented in the process by which the Research 
Agenda was, -formulated. The report is organized into six chapters, a 
bibliography, and five appendices. 

* 

Chapter III provides an overview of methodology, including the preparation 
of a proj^ framework, the selection of project participants, and the 
preparation and review of the proposed project descriptions. Chapter IV 
describes the Research Agenda meeting. 
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Th€ results of the meeting—the Rtsearch Agenda--*re presented and^discussed 
in Chapter V. In Chapter VI , we discuss implications of this project and 
rem— ind ways in which the project and the Agenda can'be used by the library 
and information science community, tn presenting tJjese ideas, we draw upon 
the views and perspectives offered by various representatives of the library 
and information sciences community who participated in the OLLT- sponsored 
Colloquium, in*D*cember, 1981. 

In addition to 'these chapters, the report includes a Bibliography and List 
of References and five appendices. Appendix A presents an analysis of our 
literature review and Appendix B, a summary- of informal contacts made with 
"gatekeepers." Appendix C contains the major findings from our review of 
both literature and data on patterns in research funding in library and > 
information science areas. Appendix D contains full description* t>t tw* 
individual projects selected for the Research Agenda, and Appendix E / 
contains summaries of the other proposed projects that were reviewed but 
not selected for inclusion in the Research Agenda. 
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III. REVIEW OP PROJECT METHODOLOGY ' 

The key activity and centefpiece, of this project wu to be a three-day 
•••ting, the purpoee of which vaa to have a group of highly respected 
library and information science profaaaionala (hereafter referred*to aa 
project participants) evaluate and prioritise reeearch projects for 
inclusion in the Research Agenda. Considerable praparation was required 
during the seven months prior to meeting, both by the Cuadrf Aasociates (CA) 
project staff and, by the project participants. The major costponents of that 
work are described below. The meeting itself is described in Chapter IV. 

\ 

In its Request for Proposal for: this contract and in subsequent discussions 
with CA personnel, OLLT made clear its intention to have this project address 
the field of library and informatien science research in the broadest terms 
possible and without artificial' or assumed limits based on par cept ions of prior 
OLLT funding patter na. To help make this aim explicit to the participants - 
and to provide a framework that could guide our p/oject work, we prepared a 
sat of draft background materials that: 

(1) set forth the scope and boundaries of the project, focusing 
particularly on definitions of library .and information science 
research 

(2) provided a review of funding trends over the past decade 



.(3) identified a preliminary *££/of Research categories that could 
be used to help guide tJy^election of project participants 
and the commissioning of 'draft research project descriptions 

The materials produced in (1) above, since revised and condensed fpr inclusion 
in this report, were presented earlier in this report, in Chapter II. A 
si— ary of findings in (2) above is provided in-Appendix C. The tasks Jhat 
contributed to the development of these background. materials and to (3) abtape — 
the identification a* set of research categories—are presented below. 
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A. DEVELOPME NT OF A PROJECT FRAMEWORK • 
' ' ~ '. 

To help ensure" that, 'in the very btUt tine available, the scope and coverage 
of Uiis project were defined on the basis of the broadtst possible input, we 
studied selected literature and discussed major issues # and trends with * 
number of library, and infonsation sciance professionals who were identified 
by OIXT, the CA project staff, or their own colleagues as gatekeepers" in 
one or mora areas of library and information science.. 

Literature Scan 

To obtain a perspective on what professionals in our field have been writing 
about and researching, we collected and examined a\ broadly based subset of 
literature. This literature covered items in over 60 issues of 15 profes- 
sional publications, as well as citations (and, as available, abstracts) from 
online searches of five databases.* All items were classified along a set 
tft structured but open-ended dimensions (e.g., type of methodology; research 
environment and/or target populations) and we generated brief title annotations, 
to provide a record of the specific subject matter- of each item. 



A report on this analysis is presented in Appendix A, and a sample page is 

'shown in Exhibit !• 



♦Online searches were conducted on: ERIC, Library and Information Science 
Abstracts, SSI2, Comprehensive Dissertation Index, and INSPEC. These 
searches fooised on items indexed by research-related terms and Aibrary- 
and-information-aervice-related terms. The professional publications that 
were reviewed, cover to cover, included: Advances i n Librar ianship (1979* 
1980); Annual Review of Information Science and Technology (1980); Bulletin 
of the American Society for Information Scienc e (1979 and 1980 issues); 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association tl980 issues) f College k . 
Research Libraries (1980 issues); Journal of lalbrarianahip (1930 issues); 
Journal of the American Society for Information Science (1980>issues) ; 
Library Journal (10 1980 issues); Library Research^ ( Spring, 1980-81); 
Library Resources 4 Technical Services (3 1980 isrfPes); Library Trends 
(SuflMer 1980); Special Libraries (1980 issues); School Library Journal 
(1980 issues); The Library Quarterly (1$80 issues);, and Wilson Library 
Bulletin (1980 issues). In addition, Tables of Contents, in the 1979 issues 
of many of these sources were reviewed for additional content^areaa . 
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Exhibit- 1. 'smpl* P»9« f tarn Littraturt fcnmlytis 
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A classification, shown in Exhibit 2, was developed to group the items 

listed as "Problems/Issues'/Topic" and -Research." Although we examined 

over 1300 iw,' «• do not consider the literature review to be exhaustive, 

nor do we believe that tha" display format used to report our review, can be 

used t£ cfcduc. "gap." in -search. The primary purpose of this background 

task was to obtain an idea of the areas that should be considered in 

shaping and defining a preliminary set of research categories. . , %$ ± 

Conversations with "G atekeepers" 

' v 

A total of 20 individuals considered to be among the "gatekeepers" in 
various areas were contacted to discuss problems and research needs, 
individuals were meltcted to represent one or more of a number of different 
perspectives: librarianship, library application, research, and library 
education, school library media programs, information science, telecom- 
munications and advanced, technologies, publi^ policy, and economics. We 
attempted to identify individuals who could represent one or more specific 
institutional "settings and professional organizations. Practitioners, 
administrators, and researchers-including both public- and private-sector 
individuals-were included in this sample. Their comments are summarized in 
Appendix B. { < 

In-Oeateh Review of Selected Articles 

In the process of reviewing the literature, we identified a set of key 
articles that proved^to ! oe particularly useful in our development of 
background materials on definitions for library and information science 
research and on funding 'trends. These key references are presented in the 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIST OF REFERENCES at the end of this report. 



Identification and Analysis of funding Data 



To supplant out literature r.eview on trends in funding for library and 
information science research, we contacted over 20 organisations identified 
by OLLT^and the project team that were known, or thought to be, national- 
level research funding 'sources. 
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Exhibit 2. Framavork Davalopad to Claaai/y I teat from the 
Litaratura Sean (Part 1) 



.CREATION QT INFORMATION 
Publishing 

Rasaarch/fciowladga (Library Profaasion) 
' Raaaarch/Xno*lad?a (Othar Disciplinas) 

ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 
Manigamant of 

Collaction DavalopmantAcquiaitiona/Salaction 
Documaftt Raprasantation 
Automation A / 
Praaarvatiofr/Gonaarvation ' 1 



Othar y 

k TI0N OF INFORMATION 1^ 

Library Sarvicaa {Garfarilv 
Tarffttd Library Sarvicaa 
Rolaa of Librariaa 
Intar-Library Loan (ILL) , 
Syatsm Daaign and Evaluation 
Kanagama nt and Evaluation 

Onlina S a arch Sarvicaa in Librariaa/Information Canfcara 

Othar Automation > 

Prof aasional Communication* 

USE dF INFORMATION 
Oaara and Oaaa 

0aa of Librariaa and Information in Raaaarch 
Coamunication 

Library/Information-Oaa Instruction 

HANAQEKDfr OF LIBRARY ft INFORMATION SERVICES 

Planning and Evaluation 

Ministration 

tudgating/Costa/Faaa 

NETWORKING AND COOPERATION /RESOURCE SHARING 

Rola/3 tructur a/Govar nanca « \ 

Multlnatvorking and Multi-Natwork Coordination £ 

AUTOMATION XND TECHNOLOGY 

Microforms 
Automation 
Tachnologias 
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.Exhibit 2, Framework Develops* to Classify Items frod" 
Littraturt Scan (Part 2) 



PRCTESSICNALISM 

The Profession and the -Discipline 4 
Professionals 

Careers and Career Development 
Societies/Professional Associations 

EDUCATION & TRAINING 
General 

Academic Programs 

Continuing*J5ducation 

PUBLIC POLICY/INFORMATION POLICY 

Access to Information 
Information Policies 
Funding of Library Services 

GOVERNMENT i PROGRAMS t SERVICES ^ 

STANDARDS 

COPYRIGHT 

CENSORSHIP /INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM . - 

THEFT ^ 

FUTURES 



Through these preliminary contacts, we were able to classify the-organi- - 
zations according to their role<in funding research, the results of which # 
are shown below in Exhibit 3. Sufficiently detailed fading data qould be 
obtained from nine of these 12 funding sources (indicated with asterisks in 
Exhibit 3)\for use in our analysis. 
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Exhibit 3. Illustrative List of Funding and Potential Funding Sources 
SOORdfcs QT SUPPORT FOR LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE RESEARCH ' 



Andrew W. Mellon Foundation — ^ 
♦Carnegie Corporation o£ New York " % 

Charles A. Dana Foundation 
♦Council on Library Resources 

'Department of Education/National Institute of Bducatic 
♦Department of Education/Office of Libraries and 

Learning Technology t 
Exxon Educational Foundation 

Fund for the Improvement of PostsMondary Education 
♦National Commission on Libraries #d Information Science 
♦National Endowment for the Humanities 
♦National Library of Medicine/Extramural Grants Program 
♦National Library Service for the Blind & Physically Handicapped, 

Library of Congress 
♦National Science Foundation , Division of Information and^Technology 

Special Libraries Association 



SOURCES OF G3NERAL SUPPORT THAT DO NOT NOW 
FUND RESEARCH (OR EXTERNAL RESEARCH) 



Association of Research Libraries 

Department of Education/Library Education and Secondary 

Resources Branch 
Department of Education/Library Services and Construction Act 
Department of Education/National Center for Educational Statistics 
Department of Education/Scfcool Media Resources Branch 
Library of Congress 
National Archives 

National Library of Medicine/Lister Hill National Center for 
Biomedical Communications 



♦Included in subject and funding analyses, reported in Exhibit 4 and Apperyty 
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We identified, in total', over . 600 projects relevant' to library and information 
acience that were funded by these nine .organizations during the period 1970 
through 1980. A broad definition of research. was used, in terms of both 
methodology and areas of inquiry. For example, we included some demonstration 
projects, as well as "desk" projects related to the theoretical basis of 
information science. Projects excluded were, those involving" general library 
support grants, support for the organization of, or attendance at, meetings, 
and support for collect**! development or other activities such as the 
American National Standards Institute. 

These 600 projects were classified into 32 areas of inquiry, using the 
classification scheme developed from the literature scan and shown earlier in 
Exhibit 2. Research areas that received the largest amounts of funding, 
i..., a total pf over $2 million during the period of this analysis, involved 
. these subjects: the generation of 'information in various disciplines; computer 
' system design and evaluation; the management of library and information . 
services; document representation, and user studies. The detailed analysis, 
showit,g^ N each area of inquiry the number of different funding sources and 
..level' of funding, is reported in Exhibit 4. Further background information 
on patterns in funding of library and information science research is 
presented in Appendix C. ^ 

Preparation of Preliminary Research C ategories 

On the basis of a review and dimcussion of background materials described in 
the preceding sections, the project team developed a set of preliminary 
research categories, to help guide the participating researchers in selecting 
areas for their research project descriptions. These categories are 
summarized in Exhibit 5. A difficult judgment to make ifi conceptualizing 
research categories was on the most appropriate. level of specificity. The 
categories could not be so broad (e.g. /"networks" or "automa.tiorO that the 
specific intent or focus of concern was lost. On the other "hand, the 
categories could not be so -specif ic as to make them actual research projects. 
This dilemma was resolved by taking an approach that used both generic - 
classes and a number of important (and illustrative) subclasses. 
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Exhtiftt *• * Art as of Inquiry: Analysis of Rtsaardh 
Awards in tht 1970s (Part 1) 



MP! Of m*JI*Y 

Xaf orantion cotnrral iyn« 
doolgn on 



Bo. of 



90. .Of 



of literary •** Ufoa 
tioa tarries* tad 
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information gsAarationi ro 
*n iioaioliao* o«nor enan J 
tad *jrfoc*i*d£ft, •clone* . 

Uoorf and usas *bf iaf ormation 



Information gamsrationi rnooareh in/ 
Unrary and inform tion »ci«ac« 

tlon 



Frolscta rtmdlnovJourcas 

103 

54 
55 

' "37 



Library 
rlftli thing 

Cataloging, classification, lndaat n g 
of natariala, sad othar aaan* of 



'ass of libraries or information U 
ranaarcn 

Library ooUactloaa/acqgl %\ f 1 ona/ 
•aiaetioo 

Targatad* library sarvieas 

amino anarch sarrlcas U libraries 
and inf drmation eantarn 

rrasarratioa and consnrration 
of — tori* It 



>»nl library 
Technologies J 



earv\eas^ 



Crmrt mrrg education for librarians 
and information prof sssionals 



36 

32 

16' 
33 
31 

37 
16 
• 

ib 

14 

15 
S 
13 



* 



Total fading 
12090K 

6433X , 

5534* 
4341X 

3764X 

2990* 

23VX 
225*51 
2140* 

i 

1732X 

1686* 

1313* 

U78K 

1165* 
730* 
721* ' 
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EJchibit 4.' Area* of Inquiry: Analysis of Research 
Awards*in tha 1970s (Part 2) 



usjkM of v&nxt 



totem* mm —griam 

Library tafwf 1cm qm 
inatrocdoo 

Ubrmrr «od infcawcion 
Standards 



li nVapli pgogra— tor Library % 
and intonation *ci«ftca adoeation 

Trifrrmarl rtn policy 

Ktesofom 

Copyright 

Btaaxiosi and training (oacaraJJ 

tntaxiihrary loan 

tola of LibraAaa in tba diaaa ai 
Laacloa of infoaMftloa 



Library fcndinq 
Cuniismaiir. Tro^ri 
Tbaft » 



tod sarrieaa 



NO. of 
Ptoii 

u 

Ij 
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4 

7 

4 

9 
3 

4 

3 ' 

i; 
i 



90. Of 

funding Source 



Total rinding 
; 697X 

3Stft 

316X 
y 307X 

271X 

269K 
254K 
25 OX 
202X 
/ 123X 

/ 

121X 

94X 
14X 
9K 
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Exhibit 5. Preliminary Research Categories (Part 1) 



OS EPS AND OS EH NEEDS 

1. Ways in which individuals learn about basic concepts of informa- 
tion, information sources, and information use, 

2. Information-see icing and information* using behaviors, with 
consideration 'of the various types 'and sources of information and 

methods for determining what users need 

* j 

3. Impact of received information on the immediate recipientj and the 
ultimate (end) user of the information 




MANAGEMENT AND EVALUATION OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVIC 

c * 

4. Management concepts and tools (or models)— including management of 
. multi-site libraries and networks — e.g., for managing resources, 

for identifying true costs and" cost-accounting procedures, for 
estimating user demand and information supply, and for defining 
jobs/supervising personnel 

5. Techniques for, and effects of, the •marketing* of library and 
information 'services 

6. Determining (including measurement approaches) and assuring quality 
of library and information services 

SEW ECONOMICS OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 

7. Elements of cost in all areas of the production and dissemination 
; of information, and the placement of appropriate values on 

information package* and services 

3. Alternative funding possibilities for publicly supported library 
and information services " 

9. Economic implications, particularly for the small library' and 
• information service organization, of electronic publishing and 
distribution . 

- * 

NEW AND EXPANDED LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 

10. Feasibility and potential impact of various new types of services, 
e.$w home- information delivery services, information and referral, 
and other community-related services 

11. Implications of an access orientation (as opposed to a "holdings* 
orientation) on collection development, inter-library loan, * document 
delivery, copyright, networks, standards, etc. 
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Exhibit 5. Preliminary Research Categories (Part 2) 

S. SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 

12. Technical interface-related 'considerations for improved-aoce*. to 
systems, by intermediaries and end users 



13. Social, eultural, and psychological considerations involved in 
promoting and educating for public use of systems 

14. Feasibility and design considerations for systems to support 
reference services . (e.g. , fact-providing and question-answering 
services) 

15. Descriptive cataloging and indexing needs for online systems to be 
used by end. users 

*16. Preservation and protection of various non-print storage media ■ 
FACILITATION OP CHAJJGE IN THE PROFESS I C* 

M. Professional communication, in getting research to researchers and..* 
getting research '(or translations of research) to practitioners 

' 18. Adoption of innovation by library and information service ' 
institutions (how new tools and practices are adopted/integrated) 
■and methods for facilitating adoption in the future 



' 19. identification and assessment of research methodologies and tools- .. 

* ' -". indudi'fe theories within and outside the library and information 

* science field— available to .library and information researchers and 
^ to -practitioners 

W -20. Education ind continuing education requirements for the professional 
'* 1 - ^ of today and tomorrow 

* G . " ROLE OP JflFORMfcTICN IN SOCIETY 





21. * ReXtionahip of 



Relationship of information use to productivity 

22- . 'Potential of information principles and/technologies in the solution 

'of problems in human services, government, science, technology and 
9 ^business 

23- Integration of information into the instructional and learning 
processes ^ ^ x ' 
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?he\ categories in Exhibit 5 reflect several basic perceptions held^by the 



developed for the Research Agenda. It was felt: 

- That the' p§ojects should cover areas in which the resulting re- 
search could achieve high visibility anS impact.' Although there 
was a nee<S to be fairly broad in 'defining potential research 
areas, the intent was not to be exhaustive. As requested by 
OUT, the framework of research categories was, in itself, 
intended to be a first-level screening of priorities. 

- That, to the extent possible, the projects should be expressed in 
i na t i tut ion- i ndependen t terms. They should reflect needs and 
problem areas that are shared across a wide spectrum of library 

' and information service organizations and Across a wide spectrum 



of research expenditures from federal and other national- level 
funding sources. 

- That there is a need to'^break new ground in research, particularly 
in areas^ where funding support has not been strong. This does not 
mean that w* have answered all questions in other areas for al*vtime. 
In some fundamental areas (e.g., planning, measurement, and- evalua- 
tion), research is still needed, even though the areas have had 
substantial attention. A balance needs to be achieved Between 
identifying Creative new ways bf scaring and disseminating informa- 
tion, and making use of the already existing knowleage base, 
knowledge base. 

- That the research categories should' not deal solely with internal 
processes of providing library and information service but must also 
address some of the areas in which library and information services 
interface with and affect other aspects of our society. 

-^Jhat the trend toward electronic distribution of information will 
continue, and ComputerLand microprocessing technologies will become 
more pervasive in education and in our everyday and business livfcs. 
•/his view of the future will need to become one of the central 
reference points in the structure and definition of goals in our 
profession, in library and information science education, and in 
the economics and provision of library and information services. 

Although it would* have been convenient to think about major research cate- 
gories only in terms of traditional functions and classes like the ones 
displayed earlier in Exhibit 2, we elected not to do -so. We hoped that tihe 
presence of some non-traditional classes would help free tfie project partici- 
"pants tn*axplore some of the more global and multidimensional problems facing 



project staff about the most desirable type of candidate projects to be 
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our field.- The drawback of- this approach, of course, is that, at first 
glance, see major.areas may appear to be "missing.- For example, 'cooper- 
ation and resource 'sharing- andJ^e^nTlogy , " both important and popular 
topics, are not explicitly named'as research categories. The fact that no 
specific categories have -been devoted to them does not. mean that they were 
not addressed. We 'expected the" participants to address these and any other 
\ specific issues that they considered important as they interpreted the 
preliminary categories from x their own perspectives.. 

* Vi 

In guidance given to researchers for preparation of the research project <^ 
descriptions, we emphasized t*t these areas and categories were not intended 
to limit or constrain them in developing ideas for proposed projects. We 
told all of the participants that they would have an -opportunity to propose 
.additional problem areas and rtetfds at the Air lie House meeting itself. 

B. SELECTION 0? PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 

To meet the "stated objectives of- the Research Agenda project and to stay 
within the resources available tec this project, we established, with • 
concurrence from OLLT, a maxim4 num/er of professionals t'o be invited as 



participants in this project. ^Th^/final set of participants, all of whom 
were identified with their pr'esent affiliations in the Acknowledgements , 
included 15 researchers (14 of whom participated in the meeting) and 
11 practitioners. 

/ 

Invitational meetings almost -always raise questions about the- criteria for 
invitation and about the representativeness of the invited group. *inal ■ 
-selection of the participants^ made in cooperation with OLLT, on the basis 
' of a number of criteria. Besides being leaders in their respective areas, 
the participants, collectively, represented a very/£road range of backgrounds 
and expertise— a major consideration in our seLection, along with the" goal of 
achieving various kinds of geographic, affiliation, and occupational balance. 

y The selection process began with the identification of a set of candidates , 
drawn from Acomnendations made by OLLT, the Gatekeepers with whom we 
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discUseed major research area needa, and our own staffs Proa this "starter" 
set of candidates, we aade a rmmber of contacts, to get first-hand 
information on^heir current primary areas of specialization, and to 
determin7\theii interest in being participants in this project^f During 
these conversations, we also obtained their recommendations for additional 
nats of qualified individuals. Followup contents were made with*thea* — 



additional individuals, as well. Over 40 individuals were contacted, to 
' learn o£ their possible interest in participating, and e^ph of these^-^ 

candidates was matched against the major research areas in our preliminary 
set of categories, to help ensur* that we were adequately covering the 
types of expertise needed to prepare research project descriptions in all 
areas. (All participants submitted vitae to help us in this matchup process.) 
Various matri^ea were aade to help achieve the desired types of balances 
and, with the advice, and assistance pf 0U.T, a final selection *as aade. 

* 0 

C. PREPABATIOE AND PRELIMINARY REVIZif OF PROPOSED RESEARCH P ROJECTS 

f r 
Each of the 15 researchers among thk 26 project participants was asked to 

prepare, Lri draft font, descriptions of approximately six research projects. 

Although their interest arte* had been discussed in the course of inviting 

their [participation, we*formalized the co-missioning of these descriptions. 

Each researcher was asked to specify from monq* the set of 23 research 

categories (see Exhibit 5) those that were of primary and secondary 

intjrest. In addition, each researcher was ihvited to suggest additional 

research areas that be or she wished to address in the research descriptions. 

All of these preferences were arrayed in a matrix and reviewed by CA staff. 

- On the basis of the "fit" between researcher interest* and the areas 

identified in the matrix, we made tentative assignments for each researcher. * 

These assignments were discussed with each researcher over the telephone 

and mutually agreed on as the areas in which they would focus their Intention. 

The purpose in making these assignments was- to help ensure that we covered. • 
all of the major research areas and that we minimized unintentional duplica- 
tion. (Some overlap was intentionally built into the assignments, to help 
ensure coverage of selected broad areas)! Our undef standing with the 
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'researchers was 'that they wri free to shift their focus, 'if certain areae 
did not develop well for them, and to group projects together, if necessary, 
to pcovida the' right kind of coverage of problem ataaa. 

With theae assignments, we provided instructions on tha format and content 
to ba providad for each project deacription. Bach contribution was to 
approximately five pagea in langth and includa thaaa aectiona-: 

Ba ckground . 'To deacribe briefly 'the aajor problem araa(a) that the ^ 
project addreeeee, includingacitatifflie to pravioua ralavant research on . 
which the proposed study eholld builds. 

7 

Purpose and Objectives . To discuss research questipns and 

hypothesea to be studied and to identify 'the intended beneficiaries or 

target populations. 

Study Approach . To characterize the type of methodology (e.g., 
experiment or survey) being proposed and to indicate the particular 
environment in which the study is to be conducted. 

Cost Estimate . Jo include tha number of prof ess tonal "person-years 
and any additional extraordinary direct expenses. 

.Researchers were given approximately two montha to prepare draft descriptions 
of proposed research projects. Although they were asked. to build on already 
existing 'or ongoing research, we did not expect, in the tiae allowed, for 
them to prepare in-depth state-of-the-art' papers or to justify in detail ' 
their selection of particular problem areas or rfsearch approaches. In other 
. words, we did not require "polished" proposals. As mentioned earlier in this 
report^ the purpose, of developing >hese project descriptions was to have 
available at the ^rlie House meeting the type of stimulus material that 
wouid help the participants to focus thai r discussions/tod evaluations on 
"specific, concrete ideas for dealing with important problem areas and needs. 



After the drafts were received, they were -distributed to OLLT and to all* 
participants, for review and .initial. evaluation and rating prior to th^ , 
Meeting. 
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IV. StMAKY REPORT QT THE RESEARCH AGENDA MEETING 



Tha^Haaaard* Agarfda masting with 25 participants waa hald in a ratraat 
anvironmant at Airlia Houaa,~in Warranton, Virginia, July 19-22, 1981. Tha 
•aquanca of mm ions, which indudad amall-group workshops and planary 
saaaiona, ia shown in Exhibit 6. Tha ova rail masting plan vaa daaignad 
to facilitata' diacuaaion and avaluation of tha raaaarch id*aa and, ultimataly, 
tha aa^action of tha top 20 (or so) projacta that would ccmpriaa tha'Raaaarch 
Aganda. It was alao daaignad to provWa tha opportunity for tha participants 
to ahara and diacuaa tha critaria on which thay baaad thair jud^anta.^ 

Tha 83 projacta that had baan praparad in advanca by tha raaaarchar partici-^ 
pants wara groupad into thraa aata— A, B, and C— in an initial claaaifica- 
ticn systsm daaignad to facilitata diacuaaion an£ avaluation of projacta on 
similar topics. Participanta wara giVan ccmplita latituda to combina 
'projacta (a.g /f to atrangthan any individual p*ojafcta or to bcoadan tha 
scopa of a aingla pcojact) and/or to davalop antiraly naw pcojact 
dfacripkions, in ordar to covar raaaarch araaa that had not baan covarad 
adaquataly in tha aat of M projacta. Aa a raault, 1Q1 projacta and 
combination of projact* wya raviawad by tha participanta. Pull copiaa of 
tha top-rankad projacta— tha Raaaarch Aganda— and summarias of all othar 
pro>cts ara givan in Appandix 0 and 'Appandix E, raspactivaly. 

/ 

tha following jaactions wa raport on tha major aagmanta and procaaaaa of 
tha aaaUng- T*» G\ projact diractor sarvad aa chairm#i<of tha maating. 
Ha and two othar CA sanior staff samba r a chairad small-group workshops and 
actad aa facilitatora but di'd not tsjca part in any voting. 



A. IM T B OP U CTO R T 3ZSSIPM 



Following introduction* of all participants, Die* Hays, th. Daputy Assistant 
Sacratary, Offica of Librarian and Laarning Tachnologiaa , praaantad an 
ovarviaw of OLLT'a goals and axpactat'iona for this projact. So»* of tha 
participants had assumd that»' bacausa this study was baing supported by . 
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fxhibit 6. SvflHury of Rsssarch Aganda Mm ting Schsdula 



2 boors 



nrnooocron session 



DAY 2 
2 hour* 
6 hours 

2SU- 

2 h^urt 

1 hour 
1 hour 
2-1/2 tjours 
1 hour 



workshop 



AwTpLEHARY SESSIONS: Project Evaluation" Crittria 



NORXSKff AND PLEKARY SISSXQMSi Evaluation And Ratinf of, 
Projacts Jn Groups A and B 



y mgggr SESSION! Evaluation and TUting of Projscts in 
Group C 

PLHUJ& SESSION: Rsviaw and Rsvision N of , Evaluations/Ratings 
of Group B Projects 

pUBOUCf SESSION i Rsvisw and Rsviaion of Evaluations/Ratings 
of Gfd^ A frrojscta 

mDIVIBB L AHD SMAU.-GROOP KORK SESSIOKSi Prsparation of 
Raviisd, and (^jsbinsd Projscts 

PLENARY SESSIOHi Discussion of Nsw, Rsvissd, and Coabinsd 
Projscts 

r 



(IMD mX KL TO&t ^tljng of Final C*ndidata Lilt of 42 Projtcta) 



22Li 
3 hours 

2 hours 



PLENARY SESSION: Prasantstiog-^f Final Ratings and Raviav/ 
Discussion of Rssaarch Aganda Projscts 



PLENARY SESSION: Evaluation of Masting and 
Dissaaination 



Anal 



Product 




so 
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OLLT , the Mtareh projects shoulji^be, relevant to OLLT's mission and 
domain, at they undetstood it. faett were reminded that the Research Agenda 
was to have no such preconceived lioundaries or limitations. 

Orientation Counts % 



Following a presentation of the procedures to be used for rating the 
research projects, the Chairman introduced several basic .premises to guide 
the process of evaluating projects.' He noted that a group of very diverse 
individuals had deliberately been selected for this meetirfg and that we did 
not want to lose the potential- value of that diversity in the process of 
evaluation. What was important in the process was that individual per- 
spectives and value systems be communicated t o o tKer participants. We had 
no requirement for, or expectation of, achieving .consensus , in the sense pf 
complete agreement. The selection of Research Agenda projects—the "top 20" 
projects— would be determined through the averaging of individual ratings. 

He also fully expected that each participant would apply his or lier own^set 
ol criteria to the evaluation process and, again, what was important in the 
discussions was for these criteria to be made explicit. In planning the 
meeting, we had considered and rejected the idea of establishing a, specific 
set of crittria in advance and asking the participants to use them, even 
though using them would have imposed somewhat greater structure on the 
overall process. Instead, we .planned to have the group members share their 
ideas ab^t the most important criteria. K set of criteria, shown in 
Exhibit/7, was presented and reviewed, to stimulate the group's thinking 
about t!he-©rfteria to be considered. (Tufl discission of this topic was 



scheduled* for the first session on the following day^>— - However , participants 
were told that they would be asked to apply their own weighting of criteria, 
using their personal "multiple-correlation machines." 



Report on P re-Meeting Ratings * 

In the weeks prior to the meeting, participants had been asked to review- and 
provide ratings^on the original set of 88 projects. This pr e-M*eeting evalua-' 
tion had been requested to ensure that the participants had time, to study the 



Exhibit 7. Suggested Criteria for Participants' Consideration 

importance of project to the field of library and information science 

Importance to the users/clients/beneficiaries/publics that are. served 
by library and information services 

Techi\icaL soundness of the research concepty plan 

The extent to which the problem/ issue/target is truly amenable to 
research 

The area of subject matter, including the problem or need it addresses 
and including whether the project description is framed either^ too 
broadly or too narrowly ' I 

The objective of the research (what to be learned) and the precise- 
ness with which the objective has been described 

•>The reasonableness of the project's view of the present state of affairs 
and consistency with the participants' own visions of the future 

t 

Awareness of and linkage with prior research in that area . 

The cost-benefit ratio (likely impacts for the resources utilized) 

The number and type of potential beneficiaries 

The likelihood that. the results can be pot' to immediate, practical use 

The extent .to which the problem or area has been studied before^br 
opens ap" new ground 

■The size 1 .the project, in terms of funds required, ,extensiveness in 
effort, need for massive cooperation, etc. t 

Extent to which the project is premature, i.e., assumes data, method- 
ology, or an environment that does. not yet exist 

■ Helps to achieve a balance among projects 



5? 



projects carefully, because there would be onlf limited time at the meeting 
for reading and reflection. It was also important to determine whether we 
were likely to encounter serious problems in the use of a 5-point rating 
scale, ft the meeting, we reported that, in examining the returns, we found 
no evidence of such problems, .and the preliminary evaluations supplied 
ample evidence of 'th* diversity of views represented in the group. Summary 
Watties for these preliminary ratings are provided in Exhibit 3, Almost 
all of the projects had attracted all five points on the rating scale: 67 
projects lout of 81*) had Is (the "high* end of the scale) and 2s and 3s and 
4s and 5s. No project ratjed better than 1.9 (an overall rating average) and 
no project rated lower- than 3.9. 



B* THE WORKSHOP /PLENARY SESSIONS ON CRITERIA 

In their first small-group workshops and in the first plenary session, 
participants were asked to share their views with eac*Tother on the criteria 
that they had applied in their pre-meeting evaluations and on the criteria 
that they thought should be applied during the course of the meeting. To 
stimulate discussions in the small-group workshops,* participants were asked 
the questions -given below, which were to be answered independent of any. 
specific projects^ unless they were needed to illustrate a jiarticular 
criterion. 

- What made your 1-rated projects Is? % 1 

- What kept your 2s frost being Is? <C 

- Did your 3s, 4s, and 5s simply lack something that the . 
others had, or did they have a specific characteristic 
whose presence caused a lower rating? 



*A final set of j«Mn project descriptions was not available in time to be 
included in the pr^iBfcting evaluations, . although they were distributed pric 
to the meeting. 
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Exhibit 8. Su«*ry Statistics for the Pre-Meeting Evaluation Ratings 



t 

1. Distribution of Raw Tallies, by Rating Score 
Rating Score . Number of Tines Assigned 

\ '1 ' * 371 . 

2 • • «2 \ 



\ 



3 

4 

5 



372 
309 
246 



2. Distribution of Ratios, by Number of Projects 

Distribution of Ratings number of Projects 

1*2-3-4-5 67 

1-2-3-4-t 8 

# - 2 --3 - 4 - 5 3 

1 . 2 - 3 - # - 5 2^ 



1 



- 2 - # - 4 - 5 -J 



81 . 



3. Average Rating Scores " ^ 
Range of Average Scores dumber of Projects 



1.8 or Higher 

1.9 - 'i.o - 5 



- 2.5 
2.6,- 3\0 
3.1.- 3.5 
3.6 - 3,5 
4,0 or Lower 



22 
29 
21 
4 
0 

31 



Group l~re<!bmmended that the projects to be seLected have-*roa<3 societal 
implications, be future-oriented (i.e., not* bound "by the present), and be 
cost-beneficial. Group *2 recommended focusing first oft research issues and 
the problems Being addressed and, in a later pass, use the methodology to 
help ensure that .the problem is truly "researchable." They recommended using 
a "so what" test to decide whether the project would make .a significant 
'difference and they proposed trying to achieve gome bailee and breadth^ * 
•thinking eclectic." The third group identified four major criteria: the..* 
strength offthe theoretical base; methodological plausibility? due consider- 
ation of the state of ' the art; and potential payq^f. . 

i 

The discussions in the smali-groufc workshops that generated these recom- 
mendations and that ensued in the followup plenary session illustrate some 
of the contrasting "perspectives that were hfad by participants. Views^l^ 
several areas are summarized below. 

. • . r . ' 

i Funding 

Several participants noted that/they expected* to change the ^pr#taee ting 
views' on the ptpjects because of the broader fundi'ng, Steppe* that had been 
emphasised in the previous evening's discussion. For at least one 
partidiparft ,> whether a project was a fundable represented major factor in 
the^ratings:* * *Q 

\ 

• A question I asked myself (in rating projects) was: 
is there some agency that will fund this project? 
I think that some political astuteness is called for. 

* ' , % 

Other participants ignored funding: % 

«•■. 

• I did just the opposite: I looked at. projects without 

regard to funding or fading sources. * 

*fr I believe that if you feel intensely 'enough about # 
■§} * something, you can probably get funding for it. 

♦Quotations provided throughout this report are not necessarily ve/ba^im. 
Moat* have* been condensed and edited for purposes of readability and clarity. 
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Relevance tp library an d information Science 

Diacusaiona irv.both the amall groupa and.plenary session- snowed that «• 
-relevance of 4 "project to the Ubrary and information scienc^ 

reaearch was^cons^red by many participant, even though they. had 
afferent "vfew8 on its importance aa a criterion: f 

Some projecta were beyond our domain, but then I said to 
■vs.lf- Why shouldn't we be the onea to raiae theae 
Ration.? \Z example ^ven had^to do with the economic . 
theory of information.) • , b . 

■ I liked projects that led us into other fields.^ 

. ' : Thia area bothera me. .. .literacy ia a problem that the field 
. /V of education hasn't been able to aolve, and we can't really 
aolve it eitner.^ffa beyond our scope. 

We in the public libraries have always been a local 
option; we are not mandated. So, projects that let ua 
show value to political deciaionmakera are moat • 
im^rtant- tha^a real life. I rated library technology, 
funding, and literacy, projects highest. ** 

\ * x 

This criterion assumed greater- significance in the course of the meeting, 
particularly as views on the boundaries of library and information 
science #a a field of reaearch study were constantly being feste/. 

Project Objectives and Methodologiea ** 

The difficulty in evaluating research projects, as opposed to research 
• areas; was Revealed most dram&ically'in diacussions of projecta in whitf 
'the research objectives- (or' the problem areas being researched) were signifi- 
cantly more, or significantly less, compelling than their proposed methodology 
This dil*L faced by the participants is Reflected in these comments, 
.—7. '- . ' ' * 

I feel we should be dealing with issues, not projects > 
^. That'<J why I rated basically on objectives rather than 
oh methodologies. 
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•I didn't worry so much about methodology but looked at 
the problem being addressed. 

<+ , • , * 

But, are we going to be stuck with projects that have bid 
methodologies? 



This dilemma was not resolved in the general discussion of criteria, 
although one of the groups, as mention^ earlier^ suggested that 
methodologies becomes concern for a second pass. In fact, it appears 
that, in their evaluations, the participants tended throughout the meeting 
to focus primarily^ research o£j*ctives, but they made methodology the 
direct focus of attention on those projects where the methodology w^s 
particularly weak and/or where the methodology was a mhjor component of the 
research objectives (e.g.^here a methodology was being tested foj Its 
usefulness in addressing a particular problem) . In general, however, 
research objectives were far more, important to the participants than 
methodology. ' 



It should als<^be noted that there J are many projects in the collection, 
evert monq tfibse that were finally included in the Research Xgenda, that 
members in the ^group would have liked to work on, tiae permitting, to ( 
improve the pbjectives, the methodology, or' both. They, recognized, however', 
that creating descriptions of •polished," ready-to-fund projects was not a 
, major ^goal'. 

i 

Present Versus Future Orientation 
: % ; — 

Officially, the scope of the meeting's concern was the "1980s." This point 
was emphasized a number of times, to ensure that participants did hot take 
too narrow a* view of the time fr*me for the proposed research*, The 
participants differed ,in the extent to which they could — or wanted 
3 to — detach tl^eig- project evaluations from pieaent-day concerns. Strong 
opinions were voiced, by both researchers* and pr acti tioners, t about the 
extent to which one needed to briAg an orientation toward the future /to 
the evaluation process. 
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We can't really, deal with areas in the distant future, 

(Question to researchers)- Are your* prefects extensions 
of*prwent projects or new areas? „ (Answer, from sewral 
researchers) Mostly extension*^-. 

We Cannot and should'not fail tSh&k at historical studies 
and present studies to see where tfe are, 

I rated novel ideas higher. ^ 

(In answer- to a questio^aboot projects ^relating to the 
* present, e.g\, use of the card catalog) How to build a 
better buggy whip— such as the card catalog— is not the 
type of project 'we should be interested in. 

Projects with, broad impact and futures orientation tend to 
have less well-developed 'methodologies, but we- can try to 
improve these methodologies or take it on faith that 
someone will learn -how to_ study a problem. 



Scope, Size, and Impact , 

A number of contrasting views were presented regarding the rightful place 
on a national-level agenda of relatively small (low-effort) projects and 
'projects that were narrowly focused. 

In response to questions on the meaning of "broad societal implications" (a 
criterion recommended by one group) , the point was made that application of 
this. criterion could help to weed the substantive from the trivial and to 
focus more attention on those projects that would have impact 'on a greater 
part of society., Another group expressed the same general idea, calling the 
criterion the "so-what?" test. " 

On* practitioner translated the scope,* size, and impact issues into 

this ,set of criteria: the projects must have sane relevance in the world, 
'have a macro-level view; and must have some potential for ultimate impact 
*on end users and on the ability of the library to thrive, compete, and 

survive. Only project* of t^iis type should be considered of "national" 

importance. 
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Balance 



A theme throughout «wh of the discussion was the need for "balance ," not 
aslthe characteristic /of a single project but as a criterion for Judging 
the m mix 9 of projects selected for* the research agenda. This theSfc 
first expressed in terms of an eclectic or heterogeneous approacl^ 



was 



There are several models for a research agenda: an Apollo- 
type agenda, representing what was needed to accomplish' that 
single mission; a "fuaion"-fcype agenda, where one of a few types 
of energy solutions must be selected; or the ■cancer" , research 
program model, in which* a multiplicity of solutions must be 
researched. For our field, a heterogeneous approach has been 
Host typical. 



The -concept of balance was later expressed nicely in, terms of the Research 
Agenda's serving as a "research portfolio." During the discussion on this 
concept, another "meta-project" concern was expressed in these terms: 

A major objective for the agenda should b$ to create a better 

climate lor research. You can .have a program-oriented 

research approach that consists mainly of RFP-type bidding, - v 

or you can have less defined areas and stimulate researchers 

to develdp their own ideas. Seme research builds^ research 

capacity among professionals and is therefore worthwhile, 

even if^it is not the most important research project in 

itself. 



The participants did not arrive .at a clear consensus on the specifics of 
the balance that was to be achieved among the projects, but it was clear ^ 
that the achievement of *ome kind of balance in the areas <?r topics to 
' be discussed was to be an important consideration in their selection of 
projects for the Research* Agenda. r 

A rather surprising aspect of the discyfeten on criteria and expectations 
was the total absence of strong fnJsharply stated special- inter est views 
that tend to become divisive in many meetings. The participants were able to 
respond to the challenge to don their "library and/information science 
professional" hats and look at the full spectrum <ff concerns and issues in 
the^ield, regardless of whether those concerns and issues were of primary 
concern in their day-to-day pro^sional work. 
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C. THE PJtOJECT gVALOXTIOH AMP BXTIMG SBSSIOMS* 

The various discussion sessions were, intended to achieve the following 
objectives: 6 , -L 

' S r 1 

- To give the participants ah opportunity to review their 
pre-meeting evaluations, in the light of the discussion* 
on applicable criteria, and to* change those ratings prior 
to our computing the scores and averages for each s4t of 
projects 

- To display the individual group ratings and overall ratings 
f$r the projects, as stimuli «^or discussion - ' ^ 

f - to encourage discussion of why the top- rated projects that 
* received a statistically high rating (i.e., a low spore) should 
er should not make the "preliminary cut" of projects to be 
considered as candidates for the Research Agenda 

- To determine whether there wer^ other projects' that received 
poorer ratings- fr« the group -bu^/ for reason deserved , 
^o be "upgraded* for inclusion in the preliminary cut 

- to identify projects that should be combined and/or improved 

- To identify areas in ? which new projects ^should be generated 

- To arri^p at a set*of top objects to be included in the 
' preliminary cut ( ,Vk. ^ 




The discussions held throughout the two "days also' resulted in a number of 
changes to the statistically 'derived list o£ Candidate projects. Projects 
were 'downgraded^— removed' from the list— or •uWaded"— added to the 
list— on the basis of discussion among the participants* In addition, ne* 
and combined project description were prepared. A flavor of some of the 
discussions that led. to changes in the statistically derived listing is 
provided in th^sxamples given below. 



rf- ^Project numbers are provided in this section to help readers locator 

descriptions presented in Appendices D and B. 
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Recowendationa for Combining Projects 

■ ( ■ ■ ■ ' •• 

Projects 33 and 11 on pub^c -library funding were both aaong the top-rated 
projects frc« their group, which led to the following interaction about the 
need- i cosine the two, aa well aa Project 51, which had not been' a top-rated 
project. ^ 

Because we're so croccr^cd with the issue of public m 
liBrary funding, **' reapplying different standards to 
,the projects. I can't see how these prpjects*were trying P 
to reach the goal of financial stability for libraries, or 
even what the problea statement is, or whether, it's 
researthable. Project 51 caae closest to being a real * 
research project with a specific ■ethodology. What is the 
specific question that Project 33 addresses, and what 
answers will it provide? 

a 

Project 33 say* that a gr<Sup of 25 to 5Q- people will get 

together^ fei cofe tb a consensus on w^at should be done. 

You know* ^kt It's I'ike when you get 23 or so people 

together and try to com Xo * consensus. . .clearly the area 

is important; but research .cannot produce the answer. ^ 

Regarding Project 51: »ost people recognize that\the property 
tax is ndtVviablt funding v»ecbanisai for public libraries. 
NCLIS did work. 00! alternative funding sources and published > 
this work soae upm ago. We should build on that work.. 



It's O.K. for. u^ to say that there are broad approaches to 
research in an/area and that, within that, there are also aore 
specific appniaches. funding agencies can fund one or both 
of these approaches, but I hope that we're not saying 

(if we combine then) that one study isCthis area- should be funded 

in the next fcight years. 

However ia^ortant an issue is, you have to coae up with a 
research project of else the issue mast pass. Is it 
researchable? If not, we hav* to drop it. 

As a result of this interaction, two of the project authors and a 
practitioner volunteered to work on a combination of the three projects — 
which becaae Project 95— although the group also voted to leave the two 
individual projects In the list, for final rating later. 
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Recommendations for* Qpgrading' and 'Downgrading* Projects 



Several projects that were not in the top ten of <;heir groups ("A," "B," or 
•C-) were reintroduced by individuals for possible upgrading and inclusion 
in the preliminary cut^. For example, projects 3$ and 46 were introduced 
as two networtfng-related' projects, although they had quite different foci : 
projedt 38 covered collection development and project 46 covered school 
library aedia programs in networks. In the case of project,^, a 
practitioner' noted that it was rateo low because the problem of cooperative 
collection development- in networks was not one of lack of methods or X 
concepts, but lack of^miitment. This person waa not sure that those 
problems could be addressed through research. Another practitioner felt 
that much was already' being, done in practice to bring school library media 
programs into networks. Neither of these two projects was upgraded by fche 
group. , • \ 

4 

Project 30, on general economic theory, was one of several projects that 
stirrer aor* controversy than others. * In one of the initial* evaluations, 
tpft project received seven Is and also seven, 5s. For seme participants it 
was a very important area? for others, it was outside the scope cfc^ibrary 
and information science. In representing the opinion of those ^ the latter 
side of the issue, one participant noted: *We should concern ourselves first 
with studying our own micro^level economic issues." In spite of such 
reservations, the group voted to include the project in its preliminary cut. 

The reasons for downgrading projects were not always made explicit. One 
project on electronic catalogs was downgraded because seme members felt that 
the project overlapped previoufe research and that the new project- did not 
add sufficiently to that earlier work. Whether the proposed new project was 
in fact linked conceptually to previous reseach was not resolved. The 
discussion focused instead on why reya^te scaetimes goes unheeded and/or 
unknown. Scoe of the participants felt thae certain types of research, 
including alternative methods for generating cataloging data for online use,, 
are a threat to the library establishment and cfen go no further. 
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D. FIHAL SELECTION OF AGEKDA PROJECTS 

* 

In a final evaluation, session, participants were aslced to rate all of the 
projects that had «adt the preliminary cut. There were 42 such E^ojects, 
out of a total of 101 candidates, fte ratings were tallied during the 
evening and early morning hour* and the results were presented to the V 
participants On the final morning or the meeting. 



In reviewing these final rating results, the group agreed to stay with the 
objective of Making the top-rated 20 projects tfim Research Agenda. Sowever , 
it is important to note that there were few natural br fries in .the point 
distribution", and the cutoff at 20 was based simply on a predetermined 
target. * • 

'Because some projects were, in fact, combinations of i^j^idual projects that 
were also being rated. individually , the group voted, on a case-by-case basis, 

• whether "to retain in t^e Researqh Agenda either a "combined project* or the 
•individual projects" comprising that combined project. In general, their 

preference was to retain individual projects in cases where they had received 

* i 
more favorable rating scores. fc * 

/ 

/ 

The Research Agenda projects are presented and discussed in the following 
chapter of this report.- 

y 
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V. PRESENTATION OF THE RESEARCH AGENDA 



In advance' of the Airlie Hou*e meeting, we set as a target approximately 20 
projects to be 'included in the Research Agenda. Thi's target was not 
intended to be strictly adhered to and, in fact, through combinations of 
projects— representing project fcreas — more .than -20 specific projects 
are included in the final Research Agenda. The rationale for establishing 
a target was to -help ensure that, however difficult it was to make hard 
choicel^and establish priorities, it would be done. * \ 



ticekand 

. \ 



In this chapter, we present and discuss the Research Agenda projects and 
place them in the context of the "universe" of projects and areas that 
were considered at the Airlie Bouse meeting. 



WERVXEW or thz'reszarqh agenda 



Exhibit 9 ahows, by number and title, the final set of projects and 
combinations of pr&jects selected for inclusion in the Research Agenda. In 
selecting these projects, the participants very clearly di<l not, intend to 
convey the message that the, research area represented by one project was 
necessarily mote important than the area represented by another project. 
Therefore, we have displayed the final set of projects in *-<^aasif ication 
scheme^ to help characterize the major focus of each project or set of 
projects. The sequence of presentation in this Exhibit does not imply the 
relative importance of various areas. Complete project descriptions are 
provided in Appendix D. 



The scom of the Research Agenda, within the total universe of projects and 
areas considered at the Airlie House meeting', is illustrated in the display 
given in Exhibit 10. This display shows the Research, Agenda projects 
(indicated with circled project numbers) in relation to the total number of 
candidate projects in each category. * 
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Bxhibit 9. Research Agenda Projects, by Number and Title (Part 1) 

INFORMATION GENERATION AND PROVISION OF LI BRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 
.■ * Electronic Generation. Stor age, 'and- Delivery of Information 

03. ' Exploiting the True Capabilities of Electronic Publication 

100. The Role of Libraries in Creating and Providing viewtext Information 
Services (combining projects 79 and 80), 

79. Role of the Community Library as Viewtext Information Provider 

80. Impact of Viewtext Systems on Traditional' Reference Functions 
of the Community Library 

Ose of Automation in "Reference- Desk* Service's 

04. An Online Network to Support Question Answering in Libraries 

54. Information Transfer- at an Online Reference Desk in a Public 
Library Setting— Design Considerations for Staff and Patron 

INFORMATION OSERS AND OSES 
Information Needs 
09. Techniques for Marketing Lijbrary and Information Services 
37. Consumer Behavior Research Applied to Libraries 
64. From Childhood to Adolescence? Changing Information Needs 

Information-Seeking Behaviors 

55. Direct and Quick Information Retrieval Service in a School Setting 
58. Information Seeking in High and Low Scatter Fields 

• Information Access and Dae . 

18. Development of a Conceptual Framework for Observation of User 
Behavior with Online Information/Data Systems 

19. The Influence of Selected .Information Search Mechanisms on User 
Behavior 

21. Evaluation of the Changing Needs of Online Search System Users \ 
as influenced by Search Systems Experience ^ \ 

78. Impact 'of the "New Literacy" on the "Knowledge Gap" Between 
Demographic Groups 

65 
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Exhibit 9. Research Agenda Projects, by Number and Title (Pirt 2) % 

t 

ECOWCMICS OF INFORMATION AND OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 

Costa of Library and Information Services 

« 

94. Coats and Cost Analysis o v f Library anil Information Services 
(combining aspects of projects 17, 82, and 36) 

17. Elements of Cost in the Production anc^ Dissemination 
of Information 

82. Cost-Accosting Standards 

36. Development of tost and Performance Models for Evaluating 
Library Automation P^graas 

Funding of Publicly Supppor ted Library and Information Services 

11. Alternative Funding Possibilities for Pufc^icly Supported Library • 
and Information Services 

The Economic Value of Information and of Library and Information Services 
31. Impact of Information on Industrial Pro^lucti^ty 
32: Impact If Public Libraries on Cfcjmunity Productivity 

, 84. Economic value of Investment in Information 



EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL ISSUES " 

97. Dissemination and Diffusion of Library and Information Science 
Research and Practice (combining projects 98, 42, 26, and 23) 

98. Analysis of Effective Researcher-Practitioner Linkages in 
the Library/Information Field 

42. Diffusion of Innovation in Librar ianship 

26. "Pathfinders': The Diffusion of an Information Innovation 

23. Diffusion of Social/Behavioral Sciences Research Methods 
into Information Systea/Use Studies 

47. A Study of Selected Organized Groups tfhi^ch Actively Promote 
Censorship of Materials in Public Libraries and Schools 
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Exhibit 1<>.~ A Classification of Proposed and "Research Agenda" Projects* (Part 1) 



RESEARCH AREAS 



HVORMATluN GKNERAT ION AND PROVISION Of LIBRARY AND INFORMATION ^SERVICES 
BUcXfonic Generation, S»or*ga, and 4*1 Ivtry of Information 



ftdtoautad Refaranca Secvlcea v < 

Information UlsMnln.it io«--Re«e«rch to Practice 

E«p*naion of Coa»unUy-Related Library and InforSeation Sarvicae 



JMfORHATlOH USERS AND IISES 
InfoiMtion Neede • 
InfoieMtion-Seeliina. Behey'iora 
Inf orifcH im\ in** mm and Um 



PI ANN I NG AND ETAIAIAT10N OP LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES/SYSTEMS 

Pl^nnirxj ai»d Evaluation* ^ 

Evaluation of Library and Information Service EC fectiv*neee . . . 

Col taction Development and Preservation 

Library's Role? in Government-Sponeored DleseeUnat ion • • ^ * * 

Syatia Performance Meaiurtatntt f ' 

Networks . . . ■ ■ 

Puturaa 



•HtHan h Auend^piu i«ct nuei>ara are p 



rasented in clrctaa. 



05, 70, 71, 74, 7b, 77, 83, 
99, (79*80) , 101 

01 

12, 35, 81 



PROJECT NUMBERS 



07, 06, @> 13, (3^, @ 
24, (g^@, 59, 92 

57, 60, 62, 63, 69, 72, @ 90, 
91, 93 



39, 50, 62, 66, 68 

14,, 15, 16, 25, 40, 45 

38, T9 

96 

85 

46 

06, 43, 44, 73 
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E^fc/fbit 10. A Classification of Proposed^nd M ft*ifearch Agenda" Projects (Part 2) 



; . . 

' '_ ' ~ _ RESEARCH AREAS ♦ _ 

ECONOMICS Of INFORMATION AND 0T LIBRARY AMD INFORMATION SERVICES 

. Costs of Library and Information Services 

Funding of Publicly Support**) Library and Information Services . . 
The Economic Value of Information and of Library and Information , 

" S«rv ices , ' 

Impact, of electronic Distribution on Conventional Library and 
Information Sources "> 

Information Economy Theory / 

«- , : + s — 

EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL ISSUES 

Dissemination and Diffusion of Library and Information Science 
Research and Practice ...... 

Education and Training 

Library and Information Science Research 
Library and Information Science 

Standards ** 

Technology Utilisation by Prof eieioftal Groups 

INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 




PROJECT NUMBERS 



4) (I7*8^t36) 
(Q' 33, Si. 95 . 

, S 

02 

10, 30, 49 * 
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In the chapter that follows, we identify andJ^rier'ly discuss some of the ^ 
arejps that are riot 'covered in the Research AgendaV However, it is important 
•to comment at this time on two of the obvious "missing' elements in this 
Research Agenda\*^No projects are included fro© the classification- category 
Of PLANNING AND EVALq*TION OF LIBRARY AND. INFORMATION SERVICES/SYST&MS . This 
is an artifact of -the -jlassif ication scheme, rather* than of the scope and 
coverage of the Research Agenda. Upon closer examination of the Research 
Agenda projects, the reader will observe thabs^gveral projects from other, 
more specific categories could also be classified as Planning .and Evaluation 

projects. ^ 

% . . . * 

Another area in which no proj^ffc were selected for inclusion in the Research 
Agenda was Education and. Train iKg" (within the category of EDUCATION AND ' 
PROFESSIONAL ISSUES). \ The number e^eubrai scions of projects in this area was 
purposely limited 'because, cQncuTr en t^fe th«- this project, the Department of 
Education was planning a separate ^tudWS this area. At ttfe time of the 
Airlie House meeting, the Request for Proposal had been withdrawn. The 
project participants expressed the -hope that Xt would be reinstituted. The 
consensus was that this area is of vital concern, but that there was 
insufficient time to deal, de novo , with a challenge of this magnitude. 
The Request for Proposal in this area has since been re-issued by the* 
Department of Education. jfl - 



Although we encourage traders to review^the fuJ^J. prdject descrij^ons, 
contained in Appendix D, we provide in Exhibit 11 on the following pa£jes 
summaries of each project, to help convey better the scope and coverage 
of the Research Agenda, , 
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Exhibit 11. Brief Summaries of the Research Agenda Projects (Part If 

Project 03. Exploiting the True C^bilities of Ele ctronic Publication. 
Electronic publishing today is li&Le more than the display of printed pages 
on a screen; the full capabilities/of computers are, not yet being fuliy 
utilised. This^ study proposes to/demonstr ate -what a publication* designed 
ab initio for electronic acces^would look like. Demonstrations and experi- 
tments^ould be conducted anjKuser reactions obtained. 

Project 04^8lh Online Network to, Support Question-Answeri ng in* Libraries. A 
demonstration and marTcet/ research project .is proposed to build a nucleus . 
database of reference questions and ^ answer s, zor online access. Such a system 
• could improve the quality of reference service (more accurate answers in less <, 
time) and reduce the duplication of effort among libraries. 

Project 09. Technique* for Marketing Library and Information Services . If 
libraries ^re to achieve viability in t^he' current .socio-economic climate, 
they must adopt motfe aggressive, bold, and response-oriented strategies. A 
two-phased project/ i? proposed: a synthesis of information available in all 
pertinent fields /to identify relevant market research techniques; and an 
exploratory *res^arch project involving case studies of libraries that have 
used aggressive marketing techniques. 

Project XI. Alternative Funding Possibilities for Publicly Supported Library 
and Information Services . Libraries must develop sources of "revenue outside 
the taxpaying cycle, and fees for services represent at least a partial 
solution. An evaluative survey of randomly selected libraries is proposed to 
gather data concerning alternative funding sources that are used, including 
fees for serVice. v 

Project 19. Development of a Conceptual Framework for Observation of User 
Behavior with Online Information/Data Systems . There is growing interest in 
data collection regarding user behavior, yet there are no consistently used 
and accepted techinques for measuring user- computer interaction.- This 
projegt proposes to develop a behavior ally-oriented model or conceptual 
framework that can be used for developing observational measures of user 
" behavior vis-a-vis online information/ data systems, ^and to relate the 
^components of the modei to specific areas of 'system design and system - 
performance. v a 

Project 19. The Influence ofr Selected Information Search Mechanisms on User 
Behavior . It is generally assumed that users can adjust their behavior to 
suit -the particular requirements of a search system, but it' is possible that 
users retain a "core-concept" of information-seeking methods and use each 
system on- the. basis of this approach. System designers need to have a better 
understanding of the influence of "search mechanisms on user behavior. A 
controlled experiment investigating four basic search mechanisms is proposed. 
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Exhibi^ll. Brief Summaries of the Research Agenda Projects' (Part" 2) 

- Proiict 21. Evaluation of 'the Chan ^^s of On]ine ^l 5 ^ ^VL .. . 

, a influenced by S— h Systems Experience . Studies nave ind ^ ^ 
, with different levels of training and/or experience vary in • 
f behavior. Research is needed to determine how user behavior Ranges 

experience >and the implications of these changes for system design. This 

ZZTcn^b! Tapplied to the design of use, interfaces an trai ning . 

programs. A controlled field study of beginning users is proposed. 

Project - n'. Impact of Information on ft dustrial Productivity. Since 1972, 
til ^oductivitTgrowth rate o f D.S. industries has dropped, while many 
"her countries hl^enjoyed increasing productivity -growth rates There • 
fay be aTsittve co«.l.tlon between investment in information services 
and productivity growth, but little has been done to measure .this , , 
relationship. A study is needed to collect 'data oh productivity and 
investments in information goods and services, l/z the Omted States and 
other industrialized countries. • 

Proitct 32 Impact of PubUg^Librari gs oh Community Productivity. M eas " e = 
/ of itorary.p^uctivity now in use permit interlibrary comparisons but do not 
^ indicate the economic contribution that a library makes to" a- community 

Research is' recommended to develop and test a model for measuring the impact . 
of 'the public library on community productivity. 

Pr oject 3.7. Consumer Behavio r Research Applied to'Librar ies. Market 
re3€ . arch 'techniques a« regularly cited as having great potential payoff , 
) but prior studies, appear feo have*contributed little to planning changes in . 
services, Resources, and management of the libraries ~" du ^ ^ 
surveys. Surveys must do more than describe the market; they mJst ident^v 
users' needs so that services meeting those needs can be provided. A ) 
' project is proposed to review the field of consumer research, identify a 
" JSrSf consumer behavior appropriate' to libraries, and test that model in 

one library qomaunity. 
♦ V 

oroject 47 A - Study of Selected Organi zed Groups which Actively Prosott 

• cjgyj of S^ jli in Public libraries anS Schools . The ALA ^ g 
Intellectual Freedom reported a five-fold increase in censorship complains 

• afUr Se November 1*80 election. To be able to plan' effective strategies 
to'counteract censorship and promote intellectual freedom " » 

of how the censo^operates. The study^ seeks to analyze, the ^acteristics 
purposes, and strategies of selected pro-ceffsorship groups, from information 
' gathered through document searches and interviews. 

# 

pro ject XA. Information Transfer at an On lln* Reference Desk in a Public ' 
T.ihr Tv s.ttina-Design Considerations for Staff and Patron. The objective 
of this research is to understand what does and mi^ht exists at a public 
'libfary reference desk If the full capability of the in»rmation industry 
' were integrated and" placed at the disposal of the reference staff and the, 
partron. The stady would begin with a literature review and pr/jceed to the 
^ development of a prototype system. 
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Exhibit 11. Brief Summaries of the Research Agenda Projects (Part 3) 

* ♦ 

^ Project 55. Direct and Quick Information Retrieval Service In a School 
Setting . Years ago , « researchers at MIT .experimented with a ^knowledgeable 
information system" and a group of teenage* boys. The researchers hoped to 
learn how people really want to ask questions and what we might have to do 
to answer them. This project would review and revise the original MIT 
study to determine how young people ask questions/ the topics in which they 
are interested, and tow computer-based information systems might be used. 

Project 56. Information Seeking in High and Low Scatter Fields . Studies * 
indicate that degree of scatter may be a very important variable in researcher 
information- seeking behavior. ("Scatter" refers to thtf organization of the 
field: low^scatter fields are those in which the subject area is narrow and 
the literature is well-organized; high-scatter fields exhibit little 
organization and include many different subjects.) Research is needed to 
' determine how the degree^ of scatter affects the way people seek information 
and whether optimal ^wrch strategies can be developed for researchers in < 
high- and low- scatter fielde. 

Project 64. From Childhood to Adolescence; Changing Information Needs . Few 
studies focus specifically bn children and adolescents, and they are 
often confined to reading a$d library use, not information-seeking a'ctivity 
in general. A study is proposed to test empirically, with data gathered 
through personal interviews, certain assumptions about information needs in 
early adolescence and , to determine whether formal instruction on information- 
gathering makes a difference in strategies for obtaining information. 

Project 78. Impact of the Hew Literacy" on the "Knowledge*Sap" between 
Demographic Groups . Social res.earchers have hoped that the "knowledge gap" 
would 'be narrowed by the introduction of information media that' require 
less processing Skill than books and newspapers. It is not dear^ whether 
,viewtext systems will in fact narrow the knowledge* gap or if the "hew 
literacy" they retire (i.e., some understanding of computers) will result 
only in an increase in the riches- of the information "haves." Field 
research on the use and npfv-use of viewtext services is proposed, to help 
answer ^his question. \ 

Project* 64. Economic Value of Investment in Information . "What's the value 
of inf opmation?" This question underlies every decision about investment 
in information resources, products, and services. The purpose of this 
research is to establish a methodology for evaluation Of the economic value 
of investment in information products. Input-output industry data will be 
analyzed to determine, the effects of investment in different types. of 
resources; \ ~ 

Project '94. Costs and Cost Analysis of Library and Information Services 
(combines aspects of Projects 17, 82, and 3,6). Thi> study combines three 4 
separate projects for the purpose of establishing standards for recording 
and reporting cost data in libraries. Procedures will be devel6ped for 
collecting and projecting unit costs, standards will be established, and a 
series of decision-making models that are particularly applicable to 
automation decisions will be created. • 

t 
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Exhibit 11. Bri.ef Summaries of the Research Agenda Projects (Part 4) 
* » 

Prelect 97. Research on the Diffusion of Library/ Inf carnation Research and 
Innovation (a combined project that encompasses a new project, 98, a " d 
projects 42, 26, and 23). Not much is known about the diffusion of library/ 
information research findings and service innovations. The suggested areas 
of study are: communication between researchers and practitioners; methods 
of successfully diffusing and utilizing innovations? the stages through which 
innovations pass; and the effectiveness of seminars in transmitting research 
results. • 

. Project 100. The Role of Libraries in Creati ng and Providing Viewtext 
inf ormation Services (a new project combining projects 79 and 80) . The 
term 'viewtext* encompasses teletext, videotex, and other computer-based 
information delivery technologies. Studies are proposed to determine which 
library resources would matce unique contributions to community viewtext home 
information services and to identify the viewtext information files of 
greatest usefulness to reference librarians in community libraries.. 
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B. DISCUSS I OH OF PROJECT AREAS IN THE RESEARCH AGENDA 

The perspectives brought to the presentation and disc ay ion of project areas 
covered in the Research Agenda are our own, although we have drawn liberally 
upon and synthesized a nu«ber of viewpoints and opinions expressed by parti- 
cipants in^tbeir preparation of research projects and reviews of our draft 
background materials, and in the course of discussions at the Airlie House 
meeting. 

Information Generation and Provision of Library and Information Services 

The set of four individual and combined projects in this area reflects a 
number of perspectives and concerns regarding the role and impact of various 
online information technologies in the generation of information for 
electronic delivery and in the provision of library and information services, 
using these technologies. Although many of the candidate projects in this 
area involved one or more of the new technologies being developed for home 
information delivery systems (e.g., viewdata and videotex), there seemed to 
be less interest aeong participants in focusing on any § particular technology, 
and more interest in the 'submtantive issues underlying the definition of 
appropriate roles for, and effective utilization of, these tehnblogies, and 
in their impaction library and information services. 

Electronic Generation, Storage, and Delivery of Information . This area 
of research is represented by two projects: 

03: Exploiting the True taxabilities of Electronic Publication 

100: The Role of Libraries and Library/Information Professionals in 
Creating and Providing Hew Potms of Information Delivery 

The objective of project 03 is "to demonstrate vhat a publication designed 
ab initio for electronic access" might be, to promote the development of 
true electronic; publications, i.e., those that exploit fully the 
capabilities of the electronic and, thereby, are more effective and 

useful information resources. In the discussions of this project — and of 
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several others, as well-participants reminded each other of the admonition 
of Mortimer Taube,' in 1964, the year of the study that launched MARC, not to 
simply convert the 3x5 card into machine- readable form. 

Project 100 is a combination of two different P^i^ 3 ' pr0p0 " d * the 
same individual, that explore the role of the library" (in this case, the 
community library) as a viewtext information provider .and user. CView- 
texf*is used by the author to cover v/rioua electronic information 'delivery 
technologies.)' The perspective in tlfcse studies is that the library should- 
npt be by-passed in the development (of haw- information delivery systems 
•and that the library, like other information organizations (e.g., newspaper 
publishers), must learn the types of materials that are likely to bt wanted 
by users of these systems. The second study reflects the importance of the 
library's becoming a subs«*i^of such systems, for purposes of enhancing . 
its service* to the community, not all -of whom will have direct access in 
the home to; these systems. < '/ 

a., of Automation in 'Ref erere e-Desk' Services." With two different 
approaches, and somewhat different issues to be addressed and hypotheses to 
be tested, two researchers proposed projects dealing essentially with 
' research and development in the ana of applying automation to the reference 
deZ (question-answering) services of libraries and information^ service 
irganizations: 

4: An Online Network to Support Question Answering in Libraries 

54: information -Transfer at an Online Reference Desk in a Public 
Library Setting— Design Considerations for Staff and Patron 

One underlying objective of such studies is to move the library network 
activities into cost- and resour ce-sharring in the reference area. Another 
objective is to develop seme means to help improve the quality of reference 
service, given the fairly distressing results of studies recently conducted 
that have indicated a lack of accuracy in reference service. 
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To the extent that both of these studies suggest the need -for a prototype 
system and database, for purposes of testing various research questions, it 
should be pointed* out that one additional issue — copyright— is certain to 
be jraised in the course of any such development. The realities of ^potential 
problems in this area were not discussed at the meeting. 

Information Users' and Uses 

A total of nine projects in the Agenda focus on one or more aspects of 
information needs of users, information-seeking behaviors, and information 

^ access and use. These were selected out of a total of at least 29 projects 
that # addressed issues and 'questions in this area. In sqpe ways, this area 
was aore difficult than others for the group to evaluate, given all of the 
possible population groups, objectives, and methodologies to be considered. 
In general, projects with aore innovative approaches and the broadest 
possible applicability to Various population groups and institutional 
settings tended to be rated more favorably. We sensed, in this area, 

, particularly, the group's determination to deal with broad issues and 
concerns and not to sake statements about the relative importance of one 
population group or institution over another, . 

Information Needs . A set of three projects can be grouped in this 
area: 

64: ?rbm Childhood to Adolescence; Changing Information Needs 

37: Coffeuber Behavior Research Applied to Libraries 

\ 

09: Techniques for. Marketing Library and Information Services 

\ 

The first project represents a carefully considered exception to the 
principle of not focusing dn particular population groups. This selection 
resulted fro© a fairly lively debate on the status of out knowledge about 
the needs of various' populations , This debate waff triggered by discusssion 
on the needs of academicians , in conjunction with project 13: 



Some people believe tk*( academicians have not had a chance to 
spontaneously and freely express their information content and 
channel preferences. But, they certainly have. No one has; 
put constraints on their responses. I feel they are most readily 
studied by discipline, since their discipline conditions them to 
collect information in certain ways. They are next roost readily 
studied in their organizational settings. ... we need codification 
of past user descriptive resarch more than new data collection. 

Does this apply to children and adolescents? 

No, Groups that have not had their descriptive studies done are 
still waiting in line to be studied. Especially groups that are 
undergoing drastic change, such as children, should^be studied. 

I disagree that we know anything about academicians' preferred 
information seeking behaviors. They answer questions the way 
they think they are supposed to... 

I won't dispute the phenomenological validity of what you 1 re 
saying] bat it doesn't come out in the data. 

This particular exchange most likely had an impact on the group's selection 
of prpject 64 for inclusion in the Research Agenda, more on the basis of 
its objectives than of its particular methodology. Another comment from a 
practitioner may *lso have had ^n impact on the group's decision to minimize 
its focus bri particular population groups. The opinion was expressed that 
methodologies in user studies were what was most important, because user 
studies needed to be conducted locally, i.e., by the' organization that 
provides the library and information services. This practitioner's feeling 
was that the results of experimental .user needs 'studies were not necessarily 
'transferable or applicable to particular situations, but that well-tested 
methodologies were. * 

Some of this same rationale can be applied to the oth^r two projects that 
are included in this area. It has become more acceptable over the past 
several years to view the ' information user as a •consumer" and to look 
toward those aspects of marketing (e.g., identifying consumer needs and 
preferences, as well as* planning for product/ service development and promo- 
tional strategies) that may >iave application in the practical aspects 
of planning- library and information services. We see the two marketing- 
related projects as belonging* in this context, although one could also 
think of them in terms of management and planning. 
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Information-Seeking Behaviors , The more theoretical aspects of this area 
are represented in these, two projects: 



55: Direct and Quick Information and Retrieval Service in a 
School Setting 

58: Inf ormation-Seeking\behavior in High and Low ^catter Fields 

Both offfteje projects, although described in the context of specific 
research environments, were felt to involve compelling methodologies that 
could have broad applicability. 



Project 55 only incidentally involves the school setting. Its population 
focus is on school-age children, but it is considerably different from the 
earlier project (64) , because it is not concerned with any existing system^ 
nor with instructional or guided information-seeking activities. Building 
on an early MIT study, this project is intended to learn how questions are 
asked and what kind of system is needed to answer those questions^ 

Project 58 also builds on earlier studies that may have been under-utilized 
in exploring differences among researchers 9 information- see king behaviors, 
which may depend upon the amount of *scattfer*~ degree of organization and 
structure — in a given discipline. K 

Information Access . Three projects in this area involve a number of 
research questions intended to advance our knowledge of the online 
system/ user interface: 

18: Development of^ a Conceptual Framework for Observation of 
User Behavior with Online Information/Data Systems 

19: The Influence of Selected Information Search Mechanisms 
on User Behavior - . 

21: Evaluation of the Changing Heeds of Online Search System 
U^ers as Influenced by Search Systems Experience 

Because these thpee projects take advantage of the "living laboratory" of 
online user* and systems, which is already in place, we have elected to 

78 
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treat them here in context of the ways that users access information— in 
this case, through an online system—rather than in a traditional "system 
design" type^of category. 

The types of questions raised in these projects include; (1) How does the ^ 
fundamental design of the user interface. influence user behavior vis-a-vis 
online interaction, and what invariants and/or commonalities in the 
user/system interaction patterns exist across distinctly different user 
interfaces? (2) How does*user behavior change with respect to online 
system use, as a function of experience gained with the system, and what 
implications does any change in behavior have on system design? With all 
of the recent efforts on the development of "user-friendly" interfaces, to 
help support end-user access to bibliograhic systems and public access 
catalogs, it is important for us to learn not only what is needed to 
encourage novices to use online systems, but to know' how lohg they are 
likely to remain in this category and what kind of systems and interfaces 
will be needed to support their access patterns over time . 

Since project 18 is designed to help develop seme standard methodologies 
for capturing access data online, it can be viewed as a starting point, -for 
proje<^s 19 and 21, which raise questions of -major relevance to a broad set 
of sys tens— bibliographic, non-bibliographic, public access catalogs— and to 
a broad set of users, including intermediaries and end users. 

Information Use. The basic research question posed "by the author of 
— — & 

project 78, Impact of the "New Literacy" on the "Knowledge Gap" between 
Demographic Groups, is whether the newer viewtext-type systems can succeed 
where other technologies (e.g., radio and television) have failed, to make 
information more accessible to all population groups and sufficiently 
interesting to be used.\ This project raises important questions about the 
equity of information ^access that are of imniediate -concern to publicly 
supported library and information service organizations, and that are also 
matters of broad information policy of obneern to our entire field. 
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Economics of Information and of Library and Information Services 

The ftelfction of five projects in this area reflects a sense, of urgency in 
several areas: the development of better (and 'more standard) ways ot m 
assessing the true costs of library and information services; providing more 
stability in the funding of publicly suported library "and information 
services; and establishing a means of articulating, in some concrete way/ 
the value of information to those outside our profession. 

In its final selection of projects, the participants stopped short of • 
agreeing among themselves on the relative importance to our field of the 
general issues being studied on the "information economy." A stronger 
consensus emerged on the need^o study the tficro-economic issues involved 
within the boundaries and more limited scope of library and information 
service providers. 



Info^mati 



Costs of Library and Information Services . This area is represented by 
a set of projects that were combined into Project 94: Costs and Cost 
Analysis of Library and Information Services. In combining three projects 
(17, 36, 82), the intent was/ td suggest the need for a multiple-phase study 
to develop standard accounting practices, to use those procedures in develop- 
ing standard per-unit costs r and to apply than to particular management 
decisions — in this case, to the development of cost and performance models 
for evaluating library automation programs. 

Although this area may not break "new ground" in research, it seemed to be 
the consensus of the group that work needed to be undertaken to encourage 
library and information service managers to develop the tofels for a roqre 
"business-like" approach to management, required in an environment of 
limited funds , and to use such tools. 

Funding of Public Libraries . An important exception to the spirit of 
the group in dealing with projects in an institution-independent way is 
represented by the inclusion of Project lis Alternative Funding Possibil- 
ities for Publicly Supported Library and ^formation Services. The^inclu^ion 
of this project also reflects mpre of a concern that the underlying problem 
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^ of funding stability be represented in the Research Agenda than any consensus 
4 on the merits of this particular project. (A discussion about the candidate 

projects in this area was reported earlier, in Chapter IV.) Nevertheless, 
Project 11 deals'vith an important objective-- to skudy the viability of a ^. 
number of alternative funding options available to library and information 
• service managers. 



The Economic Value*' of Information . The inclusion of three projects in 
this area, one of which (84) was rated highest in each successive voting, 
suggests that a sense of urgency is developing about the need for our being 
'able to common icate' to business, government, and our communities of leaders 
and users, the^ value of information in terms that can *>e understood, for 
example, as a "return on investment." Perhaps because of its visibility in 
the business and popular literature over the past several years, "productiv- 
ity" was the key focus in each pt the three Research Agenda projects; 

34: -Economid Value of Investment in Inf&rmation 

31: I*jj*act of Information on Industrial Productivity 

32? Impact of Public Libraries on Community Productivity 

f ' " \ 

We^beliive that" the intention of the participants, in these selections, was . \ 
to emphasize .the importance of this overall program area and to suggest 
that multiple studies are needed, the methodologies for which may be 
derived from the proposed projects and/or from support for preliminary 
research to develop a set of appropriate methodologies. 

Educational and Professional j^ues 

The Research Agenda meeting itself stimulated expressions of very strong 
interest and concern about the dissemination and diffusion of research 
information and about improving communications among researchers and 
.practitioners. In the process of reviewing and evaluating projects, 
participants were repeatedly raiding questions as to whether work was being 
done in an are* and whether there was work on which new research should^ 
build. Thare was also a strong sense among the participants that the 
mechanism provided by the Research Agenda meeting, to facilitate 
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^communication among researchers and practitioners, was one that needed to 
become more •institutionalized" as a process in our 'field. In this regard, 
the group asked one of the researchers to address the area through a 
combination of several candidate projects, no one of which alone was . 
sufficiently forceful to be selected anong the top 20. 

Project 97 , the resulting •combination project* description, included a newly 
developed project (98), albng with three projects proposed in advance of the 
meeting. The four component projects ire: 

98: Analysis of '"Effective Researcher-Practitioner Linkages 
in the Library/Information Field 

"42: Diffusion of Innovation in Librar ianship 

26: "Pathfinders": The Diffusion of an Information Innovation 

■ - ' l 

23: Diffusion of Social/Behavioral Sciences Research Methods into 
Information System/Use Studies 

It is ironic that a field that has addressed itself to'so much study of the 
information transfer and utilization process in other fields and disciplines 
has not previously perceived clearly^-os, at l$ast not expressed clearly — 
the need to invest in study of itself.* 

Project 47 , "A Study of Selected Organized Groups Which Actively Promote 
Censorship of Materials in Public Libraries and Schools," represents a very 
different kind of education and professional issue. In the author's * 
^rationale for the project, the point is made that, if our field is 'to prepare 
for the censor and plan its counter-strategies effectively, "it; must ltarli. 
more about the characteristics of those individuals and/groups who would , \ 
actively promote censorship. - 

This project provides a useful » illustration of how "problems" can be 
translated into researchable problems. Some problem areas seem to 
involve attitudinafV economic, or political considerations that do not lend 
themselves to research. On the other hand, as shorn by the author of this 
project, it may be 'that we can translate such problems into a set of ^rfcmearch 
questions that identify clearly what it i3 that we want to learn or test*. 
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VI. , INTERPRETATION AND OSB, OF THE RESEARCH AGENDA 



»In this chapter , we discus what the Research Agenda' is and 1$ not , and 
• * » * 

j we draw attention to a number of different ways in whifch it can be, used* 

The discussion draws upon and synthesizes various viewpoints, expressed by 

^he Reseflf^h Agenda participants and Colloquium attendees, afe well as the 

>/viewj| ^thj project staff, 

t f + • • - 

Nw The purpose of this final chapter" is to interpret the project — both the 

\process^hd the product— in terms that can be translated into foilowup 

( aqtivities -and actions. The primary objective off the project was to assist 

the Office of Libraries. and Learning TechnoIogiesVin its research planning, 

but it was recognized^fcf^those involved ^n the project that* vfiA adequate 

dissemination and folflowup discussions and debate, i^ could serve a much* 

broader set of purposes within the library ejrid information science community. 

Those uses can be defined only after this #eporfr (or the Summary volume) 

has Been reviewed and ^iscussed^ within the profession, but an important 

stvtnfcas been made in the discussions held at an OLi^T- sponsored Colloquium 

■ in December 1981. The representatives of 15 .library and informaft^am r • 

science organizations who attended this meeting are listed in Exhibit 12. 



c 



In spQ^porin^ the Cqlloquluflf/ as a first step, in promoting wide dissemina- 



tion n of the Research Agenda, OLLT has underscored the importance of this 

• project as a focal point for improved communication among thoqe involved in 
4 conducting and using library and information science research. \ Ttris 

* importance was also reflected by the participation* of Department of Education 
Secretary T.H. Bell and Assistant Secretary 0* Senese in the* Colloquium. 

m * " " * m J ' * 

k* IKyEKPHETATlOW OX THE RESEARCH AgENDA 




\ 



The Research Agend^jKeeting plan provide^ the .opportunity^ for participants to 
, ia$J, r*vise,*or combine research Jptojects, in accoVdan^ef with their views of 

the research that is most needed, tt is Inevitable that the resulting ; ' 

Research Agenda reflects the mechanics o^.the process us£d in: defining these ^* 
y proj^pts'and. the composition of the group ctefcted and judged thcsm. One . 
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Exhibit 12. Attendees at the OLLT-Sponsored Colloquium on the Research 
Agenda Project, in WfiShington, D.C.^ December 2, 1981* 

Si ■ 

Carol Henderson, American Library Association 
Betty Buckingfcpo, American Association for School Librarians 
Carol Johnson, American Society for Inforpation Sditenc* . 
Harold Goldstein. Association of American Library Schools 
JoAnn Harrar, Association of Cofl^ge *nd Research Libraries 
Rolland Bill in^s, # Associat ion' j^j^Bducational Communications 
Carol Mandel, Association of Research LW^aries 4 
Patty Klinck, Chief Officers of State Library Agencies 

• * 

Peter Dahl, Ceuncil o^Chief State School Officers § 
Deanna Mar cum, Council on Library Resources , Inc. 0 ^ 

Henriette Avram, Library of Congress 

Es telle Williamson, National Association of State Educational 
Media Professionals 

Bessie M^pre, National Commission on Libraries and 

Information* Science \ ^ 



George Ginader, Special Libraries Association 



X] 



*In addition, there y tre observers present from seveyl^ government *' 
aaenci/es, inclWIB^^he NationaL Science Pound^tion and OLLT, and from 
several professional associations and societies. 



can assume that different sponsoring agencies might have used a different 
methodology and/or that other groups of researchers and practitioners might w 
have created and selected different final sets of project^. 

* Recognition of these possibilities should not diminish the importance of 
this Meeting's cesulfcs, since the participants were painstakingly selected, 
they came well-prepared to undertake the task at hand, and, in spite of the. 
Lack of time^to step back and review all of the work that had been done, the 
mechanics of the project, including the Research Age nd^jee ting, "worked. " 
It does, ^however, underscore the ne*ed to avoid think ing^S tK^s particular 
Research Agenda as "The" Research Agenda, which should be adopted or followed 

9 

without any further review, development, or exercise bf judgment. It is not * 
at all Appropriate to think of the Research Agenda as a set of "ceady-to-f und" 
projects. It is more appropriate to think of it' as one carefully considered 
statement of' proposed research priorities for the library and information 
- f&imfk field, at a given point in time* As- such, it cen properly be used 
to ^ide^and support the allocation and targeting of present and prospective 
research funds. But, equally important, it can also serve as a useful > >Qint 
of departure, to be used oat only by OLLT, but by the profession as a wbo/e, 
for farther definition of research priorities'. 

Areas foy Further Review^ * V . \ 

Some readers will wonder why particular project ~&r program areas are not 
represented in thf Research Agenda. There are many possible reasons, not all 
of whic^f were (or could be) made explicit in the process of evaluating and 
rating a tot*l of 101 projects within a limited pferiod of time. Some projects 
received ratings \haffiaced them very lo* within the particular group of 
projects under discussion and, unle^flkhe/ were "upgraded" in later sessions, 
they would not receive rtfHch discusai^T in the review process. Some projects' 
on whose merits everyone *r*s inj/greement wee? also likely to fetye^ve minimal 
discussion , bec^se of the v^ry fact that there was agreement. The criteria 
b*ing used by thr participants 'tended to become explicit primarily when there 
v?4 considerable disparity In the rat^ngj; # fft' plotting the distribution of 
the pre-meetieg ratfngsVwe found that mc£t <>£ the projects deceived ratings 
, fro5 1 through 5, on a fi*ylpbint scale-. That^ is, they sectfived IS and 2s' 



and 3s aM 4s and 5a. (See Exhibit 8, shown earlier in Chapter . IV. ) It. 
was ^ese^a'jects With highly disparate ratings that tended* to receive the 
most attention in theVgroup discussions. 

In these discussions, it became clear that, for- scaft projects, the.general •, 
'areas of need jsSy have seemed important to members of the group put the 
descriptions of the research objectives and/or the methodology were not 
■sufficiently clear. or compellirtg to promote btoad acceptance. In other 
cases, the proposal idea per se was impressive but the area of need did >n bt 
seem as important as other*. The participants attempted ■ t6 achieve spme 
type of balance across a number of different— and equally important-* 
program areas and, at the same* time, to maintain their focus on the 
most promising and- well-con* idered research projects. 

The participants admittedly were not experts, in all of the areas covered in 
the submitted projects* aid the* recognized that the researcher? could not, 
in the limited time available, prepare state-of-the-art papers, in support 

'm their projects.' Therefore, one desirable followup activity would>e to 
have expert researchers and practitioners in various areas review these* 

'projects and develop more in-depth statement about each program area. . * 
They'could* use the Research Agenda projects,, and other projects thafwere 
not included, as illustrations of the types of efforts needed to build on • 
previously conducted work or 'on research in progress, and they' could also 

-provide an appropriate rationale in case's where there was a clear need to 
break new methodological ground. 6 

» v , 

Such reviews by additional groups of- expert researchers and practitioners 
in various, areas can also help t* identify areas thaf ,are not adequately 
represented in this Research Aganda. The areas identified by the Airlie 
House participants and the Colloquium aj/tendeea, as needing 'further consid- 
eration included: education and training; preservation and protection of 

materials in both conventional (e.g., book) and non-cbnventfonal (e.^.f 
— > «• 
Magnetic, video, and optical disk) form*; impacts and more effective use of 

technologies in the workplace? and management planning and evaluation/ These 

and other suggested areas of potential interest are shown in Exhibit 13. This 

display represents ideas, research questions, and problem areas that were 
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*id<fntified by the participants in the course of the proiect and, as well, by 
'interested other professionals' who submitted suggestion^for consideration at 
the Ai£lie House meeting. We would also recommend a review of the projects 
n6t included in the Research Agenda (see Appendix E) and the suggestions and 
cements Bade by the "Gatekeepers" (see Appendix B) 

In using the Research Agenda as a stimulus for* further conceptualization 
and mapping ou£ of the research needs in our -field,, it is^ important 
maintain the focus solidly on research. We tend, in our field, to identify 
our problems and major issues without articulating specifically the 
questions that need to be answered through research. If, for example, the 
cultural and recreational value of libraries is not well understood, ' it is 
not enough — from the research standpoint — *to dwell upon the importance and 
seriousness of the problem. We must 'also translate our concerns into 
estions and/or hypotheses that can be addressed through research. 



This emphasis on "'researchable" problems and issues does not necessarily 
mean that, we must be able to specify in advance the particular study 
approaches or methodologies needed to accomplish the desired objectives. 
In fact, if we are to break some new ground in conducting ijssearch on 
particularly difficult issues, we must convince j^he sponsors of research 
that support is needed for preliminary investigations* that can help to ^ 
develop arfroptfiate theories Wnd methodologies. 




The 'research Agenda as One Vision of the Future 

,• / -\ . - • . 

Th* title of this project specifies the timeframe that was to be addifessed 
in the Research* Agenda: th* 1980s. It also expresses OLLT's belief that 
the project foot* was not to be limited to the problems of today but should 
consider/ as w#ll future toward which our field must work. 
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Exhibit 13. Other Research Areas and Questions to be Considered in 
Purther Development, of the Research Agenda (Part 1) 

^ jyORMATION GPCRATIOtt AND PROVISION 
J OF LIBRARY AMD INFORMATION SERVICES ' 

What are the barriers to electronic information as a primary publication 
system? A complete model of a system in which most primary publications 
exist in machine-readable form should be developed. The model should 
include authorship, editing, copydfcht, access, citation, preservation, 
distribution, -etc. What barriers exist izv,making such a system work? 

Effective utilization and impact on library/ information services of 
workplace- related technologies, e.g., retrieval/ of fulls text. Word 
processing' creates large'quantities of , unstructured full-text information. 
How do we retrieve/use such information? 

Use of * information networking, via cable, in 1 " school-public-special 
libraries, and statewide home and library delivery by Public Service 
Telllsion of State Library Agency utilizing satellite technology, 
tel'ef^xt, videodisc, etc. 

Provision *of effective automated access to pocks in non-Roman alphabets. ^ \ 

The library as Ian infonwtion^service contractor; a stud^/ to identify 
infodkat ion-related, contracted services used by cities, arid^postulate, 
how the library could have handled these services^ The goal isltf~r3**ti£^ — 
those types of services that the, library could provide as an information «% 
Service contractor to local, state, and federal agencies. > 



INFORMATION USERS AND USES 



z^lfhe librarian as a personal information contact (the family librarian) . 
Some evidence exists that'people, resist *he bureaucracy when personal 
contact is difficult. Law and medicineU*e two professions whet±_the us*r 
may have a personal contact as an intermediary to specialists /Via their 
family legal counsellor and doctor. Two libraries (at a minimum) *<are 
^elected. Every other new registrant ifl^aasigned a personal librarian. * 
/•briff interview is held with the new (f^gistr ants and the personal -librarian - 
introduces the user to the types of services available. A businesr car<V ir . 
handed out; the user may cal^ when help is needed to get the services - 
needed. An evaluation is done ofl^the attitude and knowledge qoncerMng ttia^, 
library in both groups to determine whether the user as clieA*' haa 
different perceptions than the user in general. 

« * 
Impact of computer /video games on learning. 

) ■ . < 
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* Exhibit 13. Other Research Areas and Questions to be Considered In ^ 
■ Further Development of the Research Agenda (Part 2) 



PLANNING AND EVALUATION OP LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES /SYSTEMS 

Implications of rapid transfer to electronic information services in U.S. 
upon information exchange with third world. What potential imbalances could , 
occur if U.S. begins to toave most primary publications in machine-readable 
form. How woul£ jinformation be shared with less advanced countries? What 
are the implications for library development? jWhose problem is this? 

Library cpntributia* to the Quality of Life. The President's Commission . for a 
National Agenda for the Eighties included a panel on the Quality of American 
Life. Much concern was expressed by citizens on the quality of life and an 
interest to regain some control. These concerns included basic needs: jobs, 
healrfr shelter, safety and cultured needs. Can we^ develop a classification 
that would describe the contributions libraries do and could make to the 
Quality of American Life? * 

Research is needed tSkb can prove that a quality library or library media 
program does make a direct and quantifiable contribution to the overall 
excellence of a school, college, or business program. The research should 

4*pta£lish (if the data supports itj the interrrelatedhess of programs and • 

-s^vices which tlAVc libraries must develop and maintain. 

V re.serya tfl o(\ problems «for electronic libraries and archives. How permanent 
are thj? sew, storage media? How good are magnetic tape archives without 
permanent documentation/ software to Access data? Can we identify these 
problem* now &nd begin to alert appropriate organizations? What should be 
saved-»and what will be tfce corft? Should copyright include a preservation, 
-fee? "... ^ " » - 

" ' , I .. - ■ ■ 

Sources of error in reference services. Childers and others have done studies 
indicating that reff**hce service "often" provides incorrect information to 
library user fc.' This study* would analyze the sources, of error in reference 
servlqe: qpmmunication errors, reference library ertror, source erfor, etc. 

' ' • . \ ' ' ' 

Library Statistics. 'Present statistics gathered are based on standards drawn - 

Sin the 1960s*. *We need a proposal for a field test of new standards for 
brary statistics tnd foe bibliographic Equivalents of reel microfilm in 
various types of library collections. ' 

Study 6t unionization, which exerciseis-^aibtle but meaningful impact upon 
role, governaadl^ administration, managements decision-makers, and users. . 

Library services to a leisure abci^ty.' Sbmm observers believe that new 
tachnoiqgiaa,' including robotics, will lead" inevitably to more worker 
displacement §nd more leisthre; The .library's* leisure support activities are * 
of tan lass well regarded professionally and are given little attention. If 
ve postulate *a leisye society, how' wcfctfd/eould libraries change to 
accommodate and provide affective services? 

^ . - : 
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Bxhibit 13. Other Research Areas and Questions to be Considered in 
•Pur ther- Development of the Research* Agenda (Part 3) 

X 

Re perceived value of library as preserver of cultural experien>se_and 
information heritage: there is a great interest in cultural and historic 
preservation at the sane tine that library observers appear to be 
criticizing the library's, role as a preserver and storer. How important is 
this role? ' Are people willing to support it? And, if not, will some other 
agency provide it? How should we determine what should be 3aved? 

ECONOMICS OF INFORMATION AND & LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 

Impact of the library economy bn professional and scientific associations. 
What percentage of the budgets\rf learned groups is provided by library 
Memberships, 'subscriptions, purchases, e^c? What changes in the library 
economy would be felt in these groups? 

Federal investments in information "agencies , services and products. Basically, 
this seeks to determine the investment federal government is putting into 
the U.S. library system in comparison to its total investment in its own 
libraries and information services and products, as well as its subsidies 
through grants to other groups- and contracts. Information- should be defined 
fairly narrowly -for this study. 

New concepts of capital -acquisition for technology transfer to libraries. 
This study explores a broad xange ©f possible methods that could be used to 
raise capital for large scale technology transfer . It then indicates those 
that might appeafc fruitful for o^sideration. Implicit in this study would 
be tfhe need for legal changes to allow new ventures. 

Forging a partnership between the public an<* private sectors to provide 
capital and "imagination" for application of technology to^ library 
information program*. - ' 

EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL ISSUES 1 

Capitalization for art average library worker is $300, while, for an 
industrial worker* it is $20,000. Why has there been a failure to provide 
library workers with the tools they need? What is the needed capital per 
worker for equipment in light of today's technology? What kind of 
investment are we talking about over the next. two to three decades? 

60 to 70% of citizens are served by small libraries that have staff^TOTno 
professional training. Increasingly, networks are developing around th^se 
libraries. Ar*^we going to end up with, a library system segregated by 
technology? What can be done? 

^Continuing education prograjis-to develop librarians' competencies to deal with 
high technology. 
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In a self-pr itique X>f their work at the Alrlie House meeting, several parti- 
cipants wondered whether the Research Agenda was sufficiently forwanj-lpoking. 

I wish we had the capacity to be more visionary .perhaps 
f we haven't been very future-oriented because we're such * 
rational people. 

Is this a research agenda for the 1980s or only the second 
half, of 1981? Does ifc reflect enough risk taking? 

Futures scenarios are 9oing to be very different in ■ 
different types of libraries, and we have not. specif ied those 
multiple futures/ For example, we haven't addressed the 
enhancement of the transfer of knowledge through multiple 
technologies (videodisc; computer graphics) - that will be 
available to children. * • 

i 

The participants differed in the extent to which they could — or wanted to— 
detach their project evaluations from present-^ay concert. They also had 
different views on what constitutes a "visionary" Research Agenda. One of the 
Colloquium attendees said: ".-..for a lot of us, the research projects that 
have been considered are very visionary. Maybe the report should indicate 
"that this is truly an agenda for the late 1980s or early 1990s .. .because many 
of us are not likely to meet this agenda even in the year 2020." 

We fully expect to encounter a similar diversity of views witkin the 
library and information science community, with respect to the need for k 
conception of the future. "While individual visions of possible futures 

4 

were helpful in providing a rationale for the Research Agenda projects, 
there is validity in other views, such as these: 

The value in any of thede types of projects is in eventually 
doing, something. ...in the world we live in, you have to have 
a little bit of 'courage and conviction and do something 
about it, on the assumption you will never know all you w$nt 
to know* We could postulate*about the future forever. 

My view of the, future is that we create it, rather than 
tgfing to agree on some over-arching vision that we're all 
going to follow. f 

One .ijnportant message from this diversity of views is that there should be 
overall balance in oar research programs between projects that deal with more 
immediate problems and those that help us create new futures and possibly 
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even avoid ^cme types of problems. There must b* support for the risk-taker, 
the Jisionary, and the dreamers, jusfas there must also be support for those 
who help to deal with the "real-time" needs* and problems, , 



B\ POTENTIAL USES OF THE RESEARCH AGENDA 

Given appropriate' dissemination of the project reports and the development 
of ^^ropriate mechanisms and forums in which to share reactions among 
v*/iods library and infprmation science -professionals* this project can be 
used to help bring attention not only to research needs in the field of 
library and information services but also- to 'the need for developing our 
capacity to conduct and use that research. 

Possible outcomes from the development bf appropriate dissemination and 
discussion mechanisms are offered for consideration in the sections below. 

Development of Statements" of National-Level Research Priorities 

^Tbe first order of "business in exploring this possible use of the Research 
Agenda is to assess the level of acceptance that can be achieved across the 
various special interests in the library and information science community 
in the development of a common set of priorities. We emphasized earlier 
in this report the' importance of this broad-j*of essional outlook that was 
assumed by the project participants in meeting the goals of this project. 
Both the likelihood and the desirability of this outcome being achieved were 
debated^ by the Colloquium participants, as witnesss these comments: 

I think there 1 s a danger in a -national agenda as a set of 
projects or priorities that can possibly sink to the lowest 
common denominator , I think there's a reason tor multipli- 
city and specialization, and so you want to use an agenda, I 
wpuld think, more as a coordinating device than as something 
that would please everyone, 

I i support the over-arching point of view (represented in this , 
Research Agen^p) because I think we have a- tremendous amount* . 
Of duplication and, in t'imei of lack of funding* this is a 
terrible thing, ...but it needs to be jointed out that, given 
thf many communities and specializations involved, thi/s may*, 
not do for everybody, 

9? 
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I firmly believe in looking forward to the 90s and, that we 
have to have an'upbrella approach. We all have various 
and sundrylikes and dislikes, but at some point we have to 
look to each other. We can*/ just isolate ourselves and 
a think about our own little^cmain. The link and application 
N J * to various specializations can be done. ..it's how creative 
f and tow systematically it is done. 

^ Another aspect of the concept pf priorities that was discussed by Colloquium 
attendees is the interpretation oi the Research Agenda as a "blueprint" or 
"cookbook." As the group was told, it was not the intention of OLLT or the 
project staff to develop a set of priorities that would be used in a highly 
prescriptive fashion or in a way that would lock a funding program into a 
fixed set of objectives for* the remainder of the decade. Interestingly 
eneugh, a number of the Colloquium attendees felt that there were potential 
benefits in eventually having some sort. of cookbook. They pointed out 
that/ without a cookbook, decisions are more likely to be made without 
pur pose*— without an overall framework and a defined set of objectives.. 
Other participants pointed out the danger of interpreting any set of 
priorities as a singular and exclusive statement of needs, as opposed to a 
statement of major concerns and issues to be addressed. ^ 

Agreement, on the potential? value of the Research Agenda as a departure poi/it 
for discussions leading to a statement of a n*tional-l*veI set of research 
/ ' priorities was not reached at the Colloquium, nor had we wanted or expepted 
to achieve such an objective. Representatives of the various* associations 
and organizations said that it- was important to have the report discussed 
by members of their research committees and other advisory bodies, and to 
discuss in more detail its implications with their own constituents. It is 
important to note, however, that there was consensus on the need to continue 
the moment imi of the project, including the Colloquium discussion, and to 
use the Research Agenda as a focal point for inter-society discussions, 

perhaps under the auspices of a single group, such as the National- Commission 

• # *■* 

on Library and Information Science. > 



As the Research Agenda. is reviewed by various groups within the library and 
information science community, it is important to keep in mind that accep- 
tance of this project as a point of degartur^* does not mean that individual 
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and "organizational stakeholders must endorse every project included in the 
Research Agenda, nor must they endorse with equal enthusiaa^ all of the 
research areas' represented by the Research Agenda projects, Use of the ^ 
Research Agenda in moving toward a ■national-level- statement of ^priorities 
would, however, require a continuation of the qpoanitrfent started at the 
Airlie House meeting to move beyond our more individual and immediate 
concerns, and to view^ our field in a cohesive rather than fragmented way, - 
with emphasis on our common needs rather than our differences. 

If remains to be seen whether the current environment of austerity and 
reduced government funding will serve to dramatize the need for the various 
elements in the field of library and .information science to pull together 
and combine forces in defining the most productive investments in research 
to benefit all institutions and organizations that are concerned with 
principles, theories, and 'effective practiced in library a!< information 
service. 

^ # If the. development of a common set of research priorities is not a 

realizable objective, perhaps in alternative but also beneficial use of 
this project and its results could be explored. The results of the present 
project ca/i provide some lAediate guidance to funding organizations , and 
agencies, to professional organizations, to library and information science 
schools, and to individual researchers and practitioners throughout our 
field that need and want such guidance, as a starting point in developing 
their own research agehdas. 

Role of thp Research Agenda in Promoting Improved Communicaiions 

There are a number of ways that individual institutions and organizations 
can use^this report, and the Research Agenda specifically, to focus attention 
on research in the field of library and information science, quite apart from 
any implication*, for developing a coordinated or national- level statement 
of priorities. Perhaps the strongest endorsement for this particular outcome 
is represented by the presence in the Research Agenda itself of projects-\-in 
factr of a program area — devoted to the- dissemination and diffusion of \ 
research in our own field. As pointed out earlier, ^p. Chapter V, it is 
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ironic that a field that has studied the adoption of innovation and various % 
aspects of the dissemination of information and diffusion of knowledge in 
many other disciplines has yet to, devote similar resources to self-S'tudy . 

In this section, we identify several types of objectives that could be 
pursued ,1^8 a means to draw attention — both within and outside tt^library 
and information science, community — to the need for research and to specific, 
research, needs. < 

Dissemination within the Library and Information Science Field . , in >the 
course ot the project, and particularly in the discussions at the Airlie 
House meeting, a number of concerns were expressed about the nature of 
research in our field. Some of these concerns were reflejte<? in the 
specific projects proposed for (and accepted in) the Research Agenda. For 
example, the presence in the Research Agenda of a major project (97) on the 
dissemination and diffusion of research and practice^n our field reflects 
strong concern about the dissemination and use of research and about 
conmunication between. and among researchers and practitioners. In t{ie words 
of one practitioner* 

I would like to see more 4is^ussion about how to improve 
communication and the dissertation of information in teems of 
what 1 s. going pn in research versus the world at the firing 
line. I'm appalled at how under-informed I am about research 
going on in the field. Perhaps this process (the meeting) 
will help to establish more interactive^ communications in the 
future. * • * v /* ■ * # 

i n > 

It seems apparent that, if the investment^ in research ate to have 4 com- 
mensurate impact, it will.be necessary to develop a greater commitment to 

•the dissemination of research results. This point has- already been made 
throughout £his report, but it should be re-iterated in the context of 
funding support. A research project should not only have funds allocated 
to a literature search, to help ensure that the new work builds upon prior 
research, but it should have funds committed to the dissemination of tfce .* 

' research results, to help support their translation, as appropriate, Into 
practice. Alternative meehanisms for dissemination need to be -explored, 
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relatiiye to various types* of | research projects, to help ensure that the ,end 
product of research is more than a final report that is entered into one^of 
the document-provision services, as its final resting place, ftore face- 
to-face conanunication among researchers involved in an area, and with 
practitioners who may be interested in or affected by certain types of 
research, are needed to help effect greater use of our knowledge 
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Communications with Potential Supporters and .Sources of Fundin^ w/frt the 
Colloquium, a number of questions were posed abut the means by which some or 
all of the research projects identified in the Research Agenda could be f 
funded. As a historical note, the assumptio^*as made at the outset of the 
project that, when we finished identifying what research was needed, a quitj 
~separate^ set of actions — outside*the scope of the present project — would Ije 
needed to obtain furidingfor that research. The issue of "f undability" for 
specific projects was raised at'the Airlie House meeting but was not permitted 
to intrude on the bafsic question of wjiat it was that needed to be learned 
through research. In a sense, the Research Agenda is an "innocent" document; 
it says, "Here is what we think is important, and here are a set of priori- 
ties." It makes no assumptions about whether these projects would or could 
be- funded by an-OLlT, by an EXXON, or by any other type of organization. 

It is useful to call attention to these different kinds of potential funding 
sources, because there is increased recognition of Jfche* need to' seek a broader 
base of funding support , ^beyciud the traditional ^government agencies and , 
national-level organizations. We need to enlist support from the private 
sector and 0 in addition, we need to consider how to tap focal financial * " # 
resources, the estimated cost of funding all 20 of the Research Agenda^ 
projects is approximately. $5 million. The true rosts would be even greater, 
given the 1 i keli hood • that each program area will require multiple projects 
and/or multi-phase studies. No single source or set of sources is likely to 
undertake all of these projects, particularly when one considers the 

t r " 

diversity of areas, covered. ' f 0 v 

One Colloquium participant stressed the need to bring the concept of * 
reseafch support into local institutions. As an example, she pointed to a 
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recent research project that was defined and co-sponsored by a group of 
four library organizations in two states. These library organizations were 
able to argue effectively %o their lo£al governments that such a £tudy was 
a cost-effective means of supporting their own budgeting, planing, and 
evaluation processes. J ^ ' . \ 

The discussion of funding support also led the Colloquium participants into • , 

th* idea of uding the Research Agenda and the project reports to help communi- 

cate excitement about the future of library and information services to 

possible research supporters. One of the participants expressed both the 
# 

challenge and^the opportunity in terms of a story about the deputy state 
librarian, in her* state, who was asked by a fellow passenger on a flight wha^t 
kind of work he did. When he said that he was an "information specialist," 
the other passenger. as3umed that he worked for IBM and was startled, to learn 
that he was a librarian. This other passenger asked: "Is information 
something new in libraries?" With this background, the attendee continued: 

' ...I think that you have a little bit more' opportunity in the f 
private sector than you folks seem to think, if it's presented % 
well.' This is the kind of effort that will get the business 
sector interested in an effort that we're interested in. • 
. . .^pbody is* going to get excited, in the business world, about 
what;they consider the "old-time library" effort. Although 
they may revere and respect it, they're not going to be excited 
about it. And I think this (the Research Agenda.) has great 
. potential to create that excitement. 

The group identified a number of different organizations, including the Infor- 
mation Industry Association, the Association of American P&blishers, the 
Council of Communications Societies, the Association of American Universities, \ 
X number of private foundations and scientific societies, and various govern- 
ment agencies and^ organizations , and the popular business press, as groups 
that should be informed in some way about th^s project. It was also agreed 
that, because these groups have different interests and perspectives, it 
would be desirable to tailor such communications, an activity that might be 
undertaken by the leadership of various organizations in the 1-ibrary and 
information sciepCe '&ramunity. 
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Improving Our Capacity To Do Research 

It was apparent to the^ participants in the Airlie House meeting that one of 
the most important problems that the library and information science community 
must address is improving our capacity to do research. This need was app^rertt 
in the meeting, as individual projects were examined and evaluated, and it was 
apparent to the project staff, as they prepared mate rial for presentation, in 
th$ Colloquium, in this report, and in the summary document. Even experienced 
researchers do not always define research objectives as clearly as they should 
be defined or define the best methodologies to fulfill those objectives, 

' Several of the Airlie House participants commented on the problem, which they 
felt was worthy of interest in its own right. The point was also made that, 
in addition to developing research capacity among library arid information 

science faculty and students, there was a need to develop among managers ^and 
other practitioners the capacity to interpret and use research findings,- 

The federal government" sometimes* contributes inadvertantly to the weakness 
in research capacity, in its Requests for Proposals, RFPs are frequently m 
too detailed in tfieir design specifications, leaving very little room 
for—and, in fact, penalizing — researchers who would propose creative and 
innovative research approaches to the problems being attacked. Detailed 
and rigid -specifications are highly appropriate for some types of 
contracts, but there are also areas in which the contracting process should 
provide the opportunity for significant intellectual contribut ionsfby 
those who respond to the governments requests. They should also provide 
the flexibility needed in some research projects to respond to the 
findings and/or problems encountered " in the early stages of a project. 

If, in the process of drawing attention to some of these professional 

concerns regarding the conduct and use Qf research, this project helps to 

stimulate a revitalized and healthy climate for research in our field, it 
will have served a most valuable purpose. » ** 
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APPENDIX A 



RESULTS OF LITERATURE; SCAN , 

In this section , we present the resuTt^of our literature scam. A visual, 
presentation of these results appears in two columns: the left-hand column 
is 'a listing of, Probl ems/Issues/Topics, and the right-hand column, of 
Research/Study. 

The entries are organized according to the classification* frameworR described 
earlier in this report, in Exhibit 2. The entries are, in most gas&s, • 
annotations, not actual titles. With a few exceptions, qames of suppliers, 
'states, libraries, and other named reference^ have been removed. We included 
some English- language, non-U. S. works, Wh4re they were felt to be highly 
pertinent to this task'. These non-U. S. entries have the country of the 
author in parentheses, generally preceding the annotation. 

The £roblems/Issues/Topics were identified. primarily from the scan of actual 
issue* of professional publications, although scm^*were identified from the 
online search bibliographies, where it could not be determined whether the 
*item represented by the citation had a research focus. The codes given in 
parentheses after an annotation indicate one or more of the following types 
**£vof source items: # 



Book Review - 
(t)v~ Letter to the Editor or Editorial 
(N) * flews Item 

(?) « Feature Article ~* 

A code is give^k twice, e.g., (BB> , in those instances where we identified t\fo 
or more unique Vt ems on that particular topic; 
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In the right-hand column, we have summarized the content of the research 
articles and reports. In seme cases/ items represent Research in progress 

:ch 
the 

annotation. $\ 



\. (fjom SS IE) . Where it wa4 possible to determine the type of researc 
^-Methodology that was used, we have noted it in parentheses, after tl 




^online search of COMPREHENSIVE DISSERTATION INDEX (Dis- 
its, without abstracts) are identified as such. Items that' 



Citations frc 
sertation Absl 

are not marked ate either theoretical papers or works for which the research 
methodology qofftd not be determined. ' • 

The spacing otf Sterns is intended to show only a genera! correspondence in 
subject mat tic; ^between* entries In ^he two columns.' Direct correspondence . 
between a sp^dfcfic problem and a research project 'clearly could 'not be' 
determined vjl^out studying the source materials involved. However , the 
groupings witnitn the listing are provided so that the scope and variation ift « 
subject mattitf covered in the source materials could be reviewed mdre easily. 
Many items coujUS r of course, be classified in any number 'of categories, but 
we have elects* to place each item- in the listing only once. During scanning 
and analysis, removed all obvious duplications. i 
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CREATION OF INFORMATION 
Publishing 



P ROBLEMS / 1 SSUES/TQP I CS 



RE SEARCH /STUDY 



Overview of publishing (B) 

Publishing economics: online vs. print (B) 

(L> ' • ' . 

Alkalizatftm of paper to promote permanence 

(F) » 

Involvement of librarians in pre-publication 
phase of literature to ; ensure literacy 
standards (F) x * 

Eljtism in publishing and its influence on 
libraries (effects of big-company takeovers? 

(?) 

Marketing practices of paperback publishers 

(F) 



Survey of practices and attitudes of 
librarians and individuals in placing, 
renewing, and caviling of journal 
subscriptions (Survey) 

Evafuation of dual pricing structures 
(individual vs. institutional) of journals 
in health sciences (Survey) 

Economid^of^T^auriial^and monograph 
pu]^.shing ^ 

Electronic processing as a solution to 
economic difficulties of small journals 

Comparison of two databases — coverage of 
psychological literature 

Overlap of secondary services ^rr coverage 
primary journals and journal' articles 

U.S. secondary information services in 
physical sciences and engineering — 
evolution and trends (Dissertation) 

Examination of three different techniques 
used to .measure readability of text, to see 
if they correlate 



of 



Use JT microcomputer^ in data entry to 
; publisn bibliographies (F) 

| Use of computer networks for editorial 
1 processing (F) 

Implications, of computer networks on 
editorial processing (F) 



Trends in Jse of computers in publishing- 
(Literature Review) 

Interactions between scientists and the 
journal publishing process (Dissertation) 

Project designed to stimulate adoption of 
innovations by scientific and technical 
publishers (Survey) 

Use of automation to aid in detection and 
correction of spelling errors in database 
cjener'a^tion (Experiment) 



Micropublishing" should be alternative to 
£r,int in journal publishing (F) 

Froblems in microfilming state and local 
government documents (F) 



Impact of publishing a research journal in 
microf iche (Survey ) 

Evaluation of publisher's descriptive 
'information on works available in microform 



(Survey) 



) 



Evaluation stjudy of adequacy .of sources 
(book dealers) used, by university library 
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CREATION OF INFORMATION (2) 
Research/Knowledge (Library Frof ess ion) 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 



RESEARCH/STUDY 



Need for research 'in information science (F) 

Need to build on previous library research 
(F) 

UK national research programs in information 
science (B^) 

Inter natwnal research and development in 
documentation (F) 

Library research for practicing ( 
librarians (F) 



Library research — past, present/ future 
(Field Survey of State Librarians) 

(U.K.) History of research at Sheffield in 
library science with a gcr.cral review of 
research areas in library and information 
science (Literatur^ Review) 

(U.K.) Trends in research and development 
in documentation 

J (Canada & U.S. ) JSoientif ic research in 
library schools — nistory and future 
(Literature * Review) 

(U.K.) Public library research projects 
since 1960 

Research in librarianship: funding sources, . 
locations, 'purposes (Survey and Literature 
Review) - ' 

Design for evaluation 6f* information science 
research 

Evaluation of manuscripts in health 
sciences librarianship to identify problems 
in research design, -data presentation, and 1 
writing skills (Dissertation) 



Selection of journals for publishing 
library research (F) 

Guide to bibliometrics and its relevance to 
practical library and information problems 

(F.) 



Bibliometric study of two selected journals 
in library science, 1970-1974 



Publishing ideas by librarians for improving 
practices (L) 

Column to begin on reviews of PhD disserta- 
tions in library and information science 
research (N) % * -> 



$ 



Impact of research publications on 

librar lanship-^on ^practitioners and on the 

knowledge base of librarianship 

Correlation of individual and organizational 
research and publication productivity among 
university and college librarians 
(Dissertation) 



■i r 



.jp 

(U.K.) Computer simulation as a research 
tool for information* science 

Use 0$ sociological approach in library 
research- 1 
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CREATION OF INFOKSATION ' (3) 
Re search/ Knowledge (Library Profession) (cont. 



V 



PROBLEMS/ ISSUES/TOPICS 


i i 

• . • - i 

RESEARCH/STUDY j 


NSF considers demoting DIST (N) S 
NEH grant to study rural librarianship (N) 
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INFORMATION. (4) 


Res ear ch/ Knowl edg e 


(Other Disciplines) 


i • 


> 

. . : 2 : f 


t 

PROBLEM^ /ISSUES/TOPICS 


* RE SEARCH/ STUDY 


Decisionmaking re funding* of high-risk 

annmarhoc raeoarrh ( T . 1 

a^^i well* lies UU icocaiUN \ J-» / * * t 


'* L 


* 

t 

( _ t 


Annual reviews aia indicators of developing 
, structures of scientif ic disciplines 
(Dissertation) N> 


i 


Investigation into the structural properties^ 

nf i irfnnnaf inn in different Suhnect areas 


The information deficit may. be equal to or 
greater than the information, surplus : how 
•much information evaporates before being 
captured? what is value of it? cost of 

\* vLrf V» UX X 1 1>J • \ L f t 


j » 


Role of libraries m the diffusion of 


/ 

\ 

< ... 


/ 


1 * 

Relationship between perspective- taking and 
communication strategies within rational 
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^Effects of me ta information cost change and 
metainf ormation preference in a decision 
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- V 
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; « « 
Proposal to use a new index to determine the 
dispersion or scatter of documents over » 
some set of values o^ a document 

* i 
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ORGANIZATION OF INFOlSjATJON 
Management of 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 



A total system for technical services (F^ ^ 

Introduction* to library technical services 
(B) . 



RE SEARCH /STUDY . 



Serials management and microforms (B) 

Administration of periodicals (B) 

Managing report collections for zero growth 
(F) 

Weeding techniques (F) 

Calculations for half-life of chemical 
literature (L) 

Use-density measures for journal retention/ 
disposal (L) ? 



Review of the literature about serials 
'Literature Review) 

Use of i reciprocal interdependence as method 
for handling serials in manual and automated 
systems (Case Study) ** 

Costs and benefits of purchasing periodicals 
'on one-yfear versus three-year subscriptions 

Method for determining journal retention/ 
disposal based on costs, shelf-space, and 
user needs 

Quantitative model of aging of ' scientific 
journals through 'citation analysis 

Methodology for testing use of .biomedical 
journals to determine obsolescence and ' ■ 
manage shelf space 

Subsequent demand (in medical 'library) for 
journal titles weeded in 1975 shows 
decisions were wrong (Case Study) , 



IRS rulings re publisher warehouses vs. 
library needs for items to stay in print (F) 

Pr^ce index of medical periodicals (L) 

Use of wholesalers vs /publishers (L) 

Implementation of exchange program to meet 
budget curtailment problems (F) 

Collection size/bdclget of children's 
hospital libraries (L) 



Prices and U.S. periodicals 

Effects of inflation on cost of journals 
for small" hospital libraries (Survey) 

Study of acquisitions and processing costs 
in a small public library (comparison of 
utility vs. in-house) 



Library binding's— no standards; over- 
charges ' (L) 



Comparative costs in storing materials 
Shelving practices in libraries (Experiment) 
| costs of compact shelving vs. microfilming 
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ORGANIZATION OF ♦INFORMATION (2) 
• Management of (Con^t.) 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 



re Search /study 



Organizing, a picture postcard collection (F) 



Local government records: management , 
preservation, and use 



? . 
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ORGANIZATION OF INFORMAlfoN (3) 
Collection Development/Acquisitions/Selection 



P ROBLEMS/ ISSUES /TOP ICS 



RE SEARCH /STUDY 



Coirection developnTent in: 
gifts and exchanges (B) 
sound recordings (B) 
vertical files (B) 
slide libraries (B) 
government document collections in 

health-science libraries (B) 
government publications (fr) " 

Public library responsibility to "develop 
quality collections- (R) 

Quality vs. what people wanfc in public 

libraries (L) , ' 

V 

Flace of romance novels in libraries (F) 

Archival responsibilities of university 
libraries (F) 



7 



4^ff|ftra 



Application of information theory for, 
materials selection and collection 
evaluation (Dissertation ) 

^U.K, ) Computerized method correlating 
circulation* and inventory statistics for 
collection development of monographs in a 
large research library (Experiment) 

Test of Lopez method for evaluating 
collections of university and research 
libraries 

Evaluation of collection development 
procedures in 19 ARL libraries (Survey) 

Collection* evaluation in research libraries 
. (problems, issues, & methodologies^ 
(Literature Review) 

Collection development in university 
libraries: relationship between categories 
of selectors and usage of selected items 
(Dissertation) 

\j 

SJtudy to find out which university libraries 
are collecting significant business archives 
(Survey) 

Evaluation/analysis of collection-develop- 
ment at NI*1 

Potential of bibliometric analysis in 
literature of arts and humanities for 
collection management 



Dif^cuJrties and! ^jWframts in selection of 
books (ST) (F) 4 

Selection of materials for interdisciplinary 
university programs, not }ust specific 
subject areas (F) *' \ 

Selection for self-educated minorities, not 
]ust middle-class public library users (L) 

Selection of books/ journals for jsmall dental 
library (F) 

Need for critiques, not reviews of children 1 s 
books *(L) 



Model based on cost-benefit raftio for 
selection of journals 

Objective method for selecting serial^ on 
a sm*i^ academSp -health science library 

(U.K.) Analysis of ILL for journal 
acquisitions 

Online acquisition systems are effective A 
management information tool for university 
library administrators (Survey) 

History and future of sales of non-print 
media to U.S. schools (K-12) ^Literature 
Review) 



no 
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' ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION ,(4) 
Collection Dev e lopmen t/ Acquis it ions/ Select no n (Cont,) 



3-7-3 1 

PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 

s 


RESEARCH/ S^UDY 

I 


r ^ 

Lack of access to local municipal 






i 


publications (F) 








Obtaining 'access to federal documents 


un^er 




1 

! 


FOI Act (F) « 
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ORGANISATION OF 'INFORMATION (5/ 
^ Document Representation 



rrob: 



ISSUES /TOP ICS 



RESmRCH/STUDY 



/ 



i Model classification principles (B) 



(U.K.) Theory of integrative levels and , j 
relevance to design of classification j 
schemes f * 

Use of titles for automatic document class- j 
*if ication (Experiment) 



LC subject headings:' principles and 
applications (B) * 

AAC$2: problems, implications, description 

(N) (L) (F) ' - ^ 

t Cataloging' of, the corporate entry: problem 
of relationship b etweem corporate bodies — 
can automation (authority^ files*} help? ■ 

DDC19: problems; adoption (N) (L) 

Cataloging needs- 1 op£ublic libraries (N) * 

Serials cataloging (B) 

Problems in discography (F) 

Film cataloging (B) 



Review of work about descriptive cataloging, 
1979 (Literature Review) 

Review of works on subject analysis, 1979 
(Literature Review) 

Performance of card catalogs— a # review of 
research (Literature Review) 

AACR2: History and implication* of 
implementation (Literature Review) 

Investigation of corporate headings with 
form subheadings and without subheadings 
(Dissertation) ' 

Relationship of. the length of the catalog . 
field to the accuracy -with which it conveys 
the contents of the document it represents 
(Experiment) ~ 

Handling of corporate authorship in 
descriptive cataloging (Dissertation) 

Analytical approach for studying corporate 
entry in cataloging (Dissertation) 

Survey of practices and expeatations in 
name authority work on OCLC libraries 
(Dissertation). 

Adequacy of LCSK for Black literature 
resources 

Standards in structuring subject headings 
for art libraries (Experiment) 

Conversion from SEARS to LC (Experiment) 



Indexing co^c 



:^s 



and methods (B) 



Need for filing rules f rom 'a user's point 
of* view (F) ' . 

\ Indexing of legal books (F) 

Citation indexing applied %o sciences, 
technology* and humanities* (B) 



Comparison of provenance and content 
^indexing methods for subject retrieval in 
archives (Dissertation) « 

Automatic indexing based on transition 
phenomena of word occurrences 

Test of the hypothesis that citation 
indexes work (Experiment)' 



us 



ORGANIZATION OF,- INFORMATION 16) 
Document Representation (Cont . ) 



PROBLEMS /ISSUES /TOP ICS 



RESEARCH/ STUpY 



Te?t^ of citation indexes for validity 

Investigation of fjuzzy set theory as 
appropriate formalism for models of searching 
& subject indexing 

Comparison of the success 'of user-assigned 
lrffcex terms vs. index terms assigned from 
a thesaurus (Experiment) * * 



N 



Quantitative approach to studying dynamics 
of a thesaurus (Dissertation) 

Identification of new lexical*- semantic 
relationships and their properties for use 
in structuring thesauri 



Analysis of proportion of information in 
author abstracts that comes from different 
s#art$ of research papers 



Rble of authocs in providing /information for 
bibliographic control of their works 
(Survey) 



Cybernetics of bibliographic control — 
a theory of document retrieval systems 



U 
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ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION (7) 
Automation 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 

Introduction to OCLC (B # ) 
'Description of RLIN (F) 
Introduction to WLN (F)(F) 
Comparison of bibliographic utilities (BB) 

Go it alone decision, vs. use of biblio 
utilities (N) *~ J 
Library builds online MARC da ta \ak e^ JJ- 



RE SEARCH / STUDY 

Potential of (bibliographic utilities) 
for a special library (Case Study) 



-L) 



Closing the card catalog (L) 

Card vs. online catalog; management 
issues and decisions (B) { 

\ 



Experiments in layout of library catalog 
information on COM 

Mefchod for estimating number of public 
terminals needed for 'online catalog (or 
MF readers for COM catalc 



KWOC vs: automated indexing (L) * ' 

Potential of computers for indexing popufeir 

fiction, including comics (F) 



Development of generalized algorithm to 
determine terminal requirements ~f or 
online catalogs - 



Automatic extracting of texts in several 
languages for automated systems 



Automation of technical services in research 
libraries: toward a paperless society (F) 



Design of system for matching and controlling 
author names (Experiment) ^ 



Online serials management system in a 
special library (F) 



Thesaurus generation via automatic term 
clustering (Experiment) 



ERLC 
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ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION '(8) 
Preservatipn/ Conservation 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS " 

1 


re Search/ stut~ v - 


.Preservation of library materials (B) 
Preservation pf materials at a crisis (F) 

i 

Policy statement on conservation for 
research libraries (F) 

Need for inhouse preservation (repair) 
capabilities in research libraries (F) 


Report on national needs in libraries and 
archives^ conservation (Survey) 

Review of collection development and 
preservation in 1979 (Literature Review) 

Microbiodegration of audiovisual collections 
— films, tapes, photos (Experiment) 


Preservation and restoration ot sound 
recordings (B) 

Foundation gives grant for preservation 
of U.S. doc. research collection (F) 




White— light processing technique, for 
archival storage of cplor films (F ) 

Microform copies- of rare archival materials 
as substitutes for preservation of 
originals (F) 
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ORGANIZATION^ INFORMATION (9) 

• Others ' % t 



PRDBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 

v " * * 


RESE/^CH/STUDY \ / » 1 


! 

; Problans in organizing/retrieving machine- 
; readably data archives (F-L) # 


Application of cataloging r*ir6 to machine*; 

readable 4ata files \ 

* 


I use and production' of microfilm (F-L) 


inverting from hardc?py to microfilm 
(Experiment) if 

Study to improve bibliographic access to 
microform monographs (Survey) ' , 


< * 

* 


Access to microforms — ^ack of adequate 

^afa^/vrinn "rn 1 »Q a T\t\ b i b 1 lOG r aDh iC COntTOl * 
Ca ua log x i iy luics attu wiwiAw^iapy** 

(Literature RevieV) \ 


| Needs assessment in a government library 
for cataloging of data (F) 




Bibliographic control of early books (B) 


t 


Analysis of union list of serials (3) 

{ 


• 


i 

i 

I 

i 
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DISSEMINATION OF IH^RMATfOlT 
Libragy Services TGeryeral)" 



PROBLgMS/ISSt: 



DPICS 



RE SEARCH /STUDY 



Reference service (BB| 

Staffing the reference 
vs. non-professionals, 
librarians vs. otner 
1 

Role of teaching in r 



iX: professionals 

reference 
fcrians (F) 

fence services (F) 



Review of academic ref^hctf services for 
t^e publications of muittcipal, s-tate arid 
federal government (F) jjT 



4 



U Dissemination (FF) 



eview of state disseminajp&n activities^ 
i 3\ states (F) 



* 1 



1 Aspects of a successful microfiche program 

• (Ft 

! 1 

... ...v: 



Search and idea tactics to improve informa- 
tion' searching strategies, f 

*.Ef f ectiveness of telephone reference/ 
information services in ^cademic libraries 
(Dissertation) 

Unit costs of reference questions using 
random time sampling and self observations, 
in a medical library (Experiment) 

Role of^the "referral slip" 'in improving 
the referral service among the libraries 
of a state university (Experimfeht) 

Need" for an information desk in a research 
library that provides decentralized 
reference service (Case Study) 

Analysis of public library reference 
questions by analyzing thte user's reasons 
for asking the question to improve 1 the 
effectiveness of the reference interview 
(Survey) *- # 



International information flow, using 
physics data for test 



Relation of microform instruction program 
to user acceptance (Dissertation) 

Portable mi'crofiche readers part of 
successful program 



College learning resource center (B) 



Analysis of learning resources centers in 
2-yr. academic institutions (Dissertation) 



Role of microform government publications 
in providing sociological and historical 
information (F) 



Measurement of circulation desk activities 
using a random alarm mechanism (Experiment) 

Document delivery 'services in university & ^ 
college l^iuraries o^ed improvement (Survey) 
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DISSEMINATION OF INFpRMATION (2) 
Targeted Library Services 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPTCS 

Consumer health information services 
(U.K. viewpoint) (F) 



Library service to older Americans (N) (F) 



RESEARCH /STUDY 

Role of library lrTdelivery of consumer 
health information (Survey) 



Evolution of public library services for 
the adult independent learner (Dissertation) 

Adult education programs and^activities 
provided by public libraries in (state), 
(.Pi? 33 Jj- A? i? -J -V- 



Emerging patterns of community services 



(B) 



Trial service to local government decision- 
makers by library school — program 
discontinued (Experiment) 



Puppet shows for the young, to teach about 
physically/mentally disabled (N) 

Library service for institutionalized 

individuals (F) 

Library service in prison (N) 

Provision of TV booths for hearing- 
impaired to view captioned programs <N) 

Library service for the disabled (main- 
Streaming) (B) (N) 



Economic -and other aspects of telebook 
services, for delivery recorded books 
electronically to blind and physically 
handicapped individuals (Experiment) 

Model library service^ for hearing- impaired 
individuals (Survey) 

Model library programs for disabled, 
institutionalized individuals (Demonstration 

Project^ 



Library services for children (BB) 
Library services to children: parents vs. 
children's rights '(F) 
Role of the library in controversy of - 
"value education" (K-6) (F) 
Sole of public library in reaching non- 
readers (K-12) (F) 



Review of public library programs for young 
(preschool) children (Literature Review) - ^ 

Research and measurement in library 
services to children 

(Belgium) Techniques for presenting TV 
news to the deaf 

Research and measurement, in library services 
to children 

Use of computer-based systems to increase 
information access of school-media center 
materials (Demonstration Project} 

Pilot project for library services in 
story- telling for 2-year-olds t 

Styles and techniques of evaluation 
applicable to early childhood library 
programming in public and school* libraries 
(D«nonstration Project)- 
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DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION (3)' 
*targeted Library Services (Cont.) 



PROBLEMS/I^SUES/TOPICS 



RESEARCH/STUDY 



(Canada) -Research and measurement in 
l^rvices for children 

x - 



library 



Clinical librarians and services* to 
patients (L) (F) 

Medical libraries as resource to hospitals 
for online searches (for -a fee) (F) 

9 Support for continuing # education needs 
of health practitioners (L) 

Programs fdr conmunity hospitals . (L) 

Service to in-service nurs6s (L) * 



Bookmobiles still needed; still effective 
(L) 



More attention needed to needs of special 
groups (L) 

Should libraries help to fight illiteracy? 

(N) 



Libr^ies 



Failures in sogZ ^ experimentation? need 
to return to traditional library services 

(L) 



n 



Services to Spanish-speaking population 
(Survey) 

Application of computer technology to 
development of planning information systems 
for native Americans * (Experiment) 
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A- 18 « 

DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION (4) 

Roles of Libraries 
p 





I 


! — ; 




>* 

P RTBJ-EMS / ISSUES /TOP ICS 


RE SEARCH / STUDY i 

* ! 


t ; 

! 

1 

% • 

j 
j 


Role of public libraries in the electronic 
evolution/ to increase access (F) 

Purpose of the public library (F) - 

The public J.ibra.ry in perspective (B) 

Role of humanities in public libraries (B) 

Role of .fcublic libraries' in adult 
literacy education (F)' 

Role of public libraries in implementing 
PL 94-142, education of all handicapped 

children (F) 


Role%f- public libraries in adult education 
(Literature Review) 

v. 




Role of librarians in biblio therapy; need 

for training -CF) 
->> 


Biblio therapy: development of profiles 
of bibliotherapists (Survey) * 




Role of library in imparting bo eft knowledge 
and information (F) 


Critical look at prevailing assumptions 

concerning relation between libraries and 

• 

societies V, 




— T r i 

Characterizing special libraries by 

'industry . K 


* 






Perceptions of students, teachers, 
principals and media specialists "toward 
schooL library media center program and 
services (Dissertation) , 


t 
1 

s 


1 


Rble of libraries and formal information 
centers in the dissemination of research 
results (Literature Review) 






The use of student book collection contests 
at colleges and universities to develop 
and strengtfyfa, a positive attitude toward 
books and libraries (Survey) 
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DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION (5) 
Inter-Library Loan (ILL) 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES /TOPICS 


1 

• 

RESEARCH/STUDY 


1 

Need for taore rational economic basis - 


> - 

Evaluation of experimental ILL system 


for ILL (F) 


(Experiment) 


Economics of union catalog index 


Turnaround times in evaluating ILL services. 


development (F) • 


US mail vs. UPS (Survey) 


Cooperation in ILL/journal holdings 




system (F) 




Comparison of ILL through OCLC and a 




state system (N) * 


V 


Use of teletypes for improved linkages 




(F) 
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DISSEMINATION. OF INFORMATION (6) 
System Design ancl Evaluation 



PROBL£|«/ISSUES/TOPICS 



RESEARCH/ STUDY 



j The DOD System (?) 
! MEDLINE (F) 

Scientific and technical online database^ 

(F) 

Update on bibliographic databases 
available 'online (?) 



Evaluation measures ^and methods for online 
bib 1 iog r aph ic sy s t ems 

Comparison of three l^gal online systems 

Cost-benefit ^analysis of selected 
environmental and data information 
systems 

Investigation of online searching «of ERIC • 
and recommendations for re-design * 

Limits in subject retrieval from a large 
published index (Dissertation) 

Evaluation studies on a textile information 
retrieval system (Dissertation) 

r 

User features of an inhouse information 
system based on, automatic indexing, 
compared to coiA^cial^toaiine service 
(Experiment) <s f^ 

* 



Presentation of bibliographic information 
on P RES TEL (F) r" 

'Emergence Qf systems designed to supply 
-informatiQn for the entire population (.F) 

Systems for "everyday" information .(F) 

Problems in public access to library 
^automation (F) 



Experimental online catalog (for public 

access) at a university « 

r 

Design of intermediary system for use of 
online systems by, end users (Experiment) 

Design of user-computer interfaces 
suitable for end-user access of information 
systems (Literature Review) 0 

Evaluation of retrieval from book indexes . * 

Developing corporate Author serarch keys 
for online catalogs (Experiment) 



Feasibility of full- text retrieval for 
the sciences (B) . ' - 

Automated system for referrals to 
community agencies (B) 

System for handling and retrieving local 
and state economic data (F) 

i 

Dif f erences 'in systems for the arts and 
humanities vs. sciences (F) 



Experiments in relevance weighting of 
search terms (Multiple Studies Reported) 

Search term relevance weighting. given 
little relevance information' (Experiment) 

Analysis of optimal depth of indexing for 
designing information retrieval systems 

Selected artificial intelligence techniques 
in information retrieval systems research 
(Dissertation) (Literature Review) 

Analysis of man^computer interactions 

Data or*tfi|£ti<$fol techniques Underlying 
pattern ^cognition systems (Dissertation) 
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DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION (7) 
System Desifft and Evaibg<ioB (<jont.-) 



+ 

* 




PFOBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 



RESEARCH/STUDY 

» ' 



. t 



(U.K.) Study institute to increase 
knowledge on desigfi of information systems 

(U.K.) Document retrieval experiments using 
indexing vocabularies, of various sizes, 
hashing , truncation , etc . ™ 

Design and evaluation methodol6§y for 
information systems 

Simulation model for information system 
design and evaluation 

Use of co-citation and bibliographic 
coupling in document retrieval 

T Using Boolean queries with clustered file 
I organization (Exper iment) 

information retreival and" analysis ' 
system as an inquiry interface (Disserta- «. 
tion) ^ 

Construction of software tools to aid 
online decision makers and database users 
in accessing information relevant to their t 
needs 



Future trends in database software (F) 



ft-** >~ 



4 



Automatic merging of monographic databases 
and the identification of duplicate 
records 

Computer programs for development of 
data selection criteria and generation 
of a database (Experiment) 

Feasibility study to examine modeling 
database storage , maintenance and update 
operation *f 

Compression technique for storing 
natural language text (Experiment) 

Design concepts and technques for the 
online representation and organization 
of knowledge; its use, transfer, ^nd 
extension (Experiment) 
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DISSEMIWION OF IKFORMATION (8) 
Management and Evaluation 



N ■ 




Measurement of library services (B) 

State program for measurement and 
evaluation of reference services in 
public libraries (F) 




Comparison of costs of different current 
awareness methods, including SDI and 
verbal communication (F) 



Evaluation of open book stacks and 
academic library performance, including 
circulation, use, and availability 
(Experiment) 

Correlation of classes of books circulated 
and those used within an open stack library 

Impact of computerized circulation system 
on performance in }.arge college library 
(Experiment) 

A queuing theory (Bay*£ian mode-D* for the 
circulation of books in a library 

Evaluation of audiovisual' (educational 
media) agencies, materials, and equipment 
in public schools (Dissertation) 

Ability of catalog information to indicate 
relevance of documents (Experiment) 

Impact of computerized circulation sy^em 
pn performance in large college library 
(Experiments) 



Marketing and promoting online services 
by librarians (F) 



Administration of microforms in college 
libraries: .use must be encouraged (F) 



Selection of an online vendor (F) 



Comparison of alternative systemr for 
providing access to the periodical 
literature (B) 



Automation and the service environment 
of the circulation manager (Dissertation) 

Effect on photocopying of limiting journal 
circulation. 
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DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION (9) 
Management and Evaluation (Cont.) 




DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION *(10) * 
online Search Services in Libraries/ Information Centers 



?POBLEMS/XSSUES/TOPICS 

*Use of online vendorfl for searching 
chemical literature (L) 

Implementation of online Search services 
at a federal government library (F) 



RE SEARCH /STUDY 

Opinions and needs of online database 
searchers in special libraries (Survey) # 

(U.K.) Comparative study of two databases 
for* a current awareness service (Experiment) 

Description (and analysis of potential use 
in libraries) of non-bibliographic online 
database services (Survey) 



Problems in formulating effective online 
strategies: obtaining clear definition 
of problem from researcher (F) , 



Use of 1200-baud access in information 
retrieval (L) (F} 

Use of slaved terminals to serv* remote 
locatibns (L) 



Free online searching at a university 
library (L) 



Impact of free- text vs. controlled- 
vocabulary searching on EWC (Experiment) 

Testing and evaluation of searching ♦ 
procedures with online systems (BB) 

Effect of searching environment on online 
searching performance (Case Study) 
Overcoming biases in retrieval strategies 



U$e of thermal image filffl for demonstrating 
onlifie searching (Experiment) # 



Study of user- identified costs and benefits 
of online searchers 4 (furvey) 

Evaluation of costs o^online search 
services in a medical library 

Trial use of free computer-assisted 
service in a public library (Experiment) 

Introduction of free online searches to 
chemists (Experiment) 



"impact of online searching on ILL in a 
special library (Experiment) 
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DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION (11) 
Other Automation 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TO*TCS 



RESEARCH/STUDY 



Growth of medical information systems 
in the U.S. (B) 



Difficulties m automating archival 
records (F) 



Locally developed automated circulation 

systto made available to other libraries 

(N) > 
) 

OCLC drops' circulation development 
contract (N) 



Use of automation for generating new 
accessions listings (F) 

Use of computerized literature searches 
to^produce faculty publications lists (L) 

A 



i Tutorial on machine translation vs. 

; machine- aided translation (FJ 

i 

i 

i . • 
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DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION (12) 
Professional Communications 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES /TOPICS 

Communication of research: from 
researcher to user (F) 

Discussion of NSF- supported projects in 
the. area of electronic alternatives to 
paper- based communications (F) 



RESEARCH/STUDY 

Communication of educational research and 
development (Dissertation) 
Integrate* electronic communication system 

Methods of transmitting research report 
data from the laboratory to end user, in 
corporate setting (Survey) 
Information acquisition, use, and transfer 
in an R&D lab and between the lab and 
other corporate divisions (Experiment) 

Communicating results of NLM grant- 
f supported library projects (Survey) 

Study of grant-related communication 
activity %to explore information exchange 
in health vjsciences (Survey) 

Construction of knowledge transfer 
functions (Dissertaticn) 

Authorship study in 5 library periodicals- 
professional communication among 
librarians 



] 
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USE OF INFORMATION 
Users and Uses 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 



RESEARCH/STUDY 



Access to libraries (B) 

Improvement of libraries should be based 
on identification and understanding of 
problems that they .are intended tfo solve 

(F) 

Need to consult users in development of 
S^tems: only successful way is through 
performance measurement of users and 
uses^ (F) 

Need for research on user attitudes 
toward systems and paying for informatior 
(F) 

Who aire the information rich — decision- 
makers or the people they rely on in 
yj organizations? (F ) 



Controversy over implications of recent 
library use studies at a university library 
(F) 

The public library as a source of 
information for community groups (B) 

Information needs of business (F) 

Use of libraries by* handicapped 
individuals (F) 

Information speeds in the humanities (B) 

Research on information needs in a 
^gerontological program (F) 

Howjto find chemical information CB) 



Management-oriented model for studying 
and 'describing user information behavior 

Problems of measurement and interpretatioi 
pf library collection use studies 
(Literature Review) r 

* 

A methodology for needs assessment for 
information and ref4rral services (Case 
Study) 

(tee of tools for bibliographic access 
and success rates (Survey) 



Communication apprehension and the 
acquisition of information in the 
academic library (Dissertation) 

Citation analysis to measure how 
academics and practitioners in computet 
science differ in use of published 
information 

Application of* conjoint analysis (from 
marketing) to measure student preferences 
(in colleges .and universities) for reference 
services (Survey) 

Regular and irregular library use by 
faculty members at thre$ universities 
(Dissertation) 

Profile of users of a university library 
(Survey) 

Study of- who uses university map • 
collections 

Use of negative binomial distribution 
to establish^lratterns of book use in 
academic libraries 

Study of search techniques df experienced } 
information specialists, chemistry 
faculty, and novice searchers (Experiment) 
and 

Determine whether online prompting 
improves searcnes of three groups | 
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1 .USE OF INFORMATION (2) 

timers and Uses ( (Cont . ) 



PROBLEMS /ISSUES /TOP ICS 



RE SEARCH /STUDY 




Study 
(N) 



of* online public access to catalogs 



Use of online chemical databases by 
chemists in a university and private 
company ( Exper imeh|) 

Theories of middle range on informatioi; use 
by scientists and engineers in formal 
information systems 

User needs study in (special library) 
(Survey) 

Comparison of requested literature vs- 
cited literature by scientists 

Assessing needs of the Spanish-speaking 
(Survey) 

Measurement of user's perceived value of 
information analysis center ^ 
Information needs of practicing physicians 
(Survey) 

Professional's (lawyer's) attitudes toward 
online retrieval systems (Survey) 

Clients and uses of SDI service? 
(Dissertation) ' 

Identification of measures to discriminate 
among users of online retrieval systems 
With different levels and types of 
experience (Dissertation) 

Study of reading and book buying habits 
of the American public (Survey) 

"Life and reading interests of adult users 
of public "libraries in communities of 
various sizes (Dissertation) 

Library, use and characteristics of library 
users (At public libraries in Istate) 
(Survey) 

- — 

Identif ica&on of patterns of human M 
interaction with card and online catalogs' 
in university libraries (Survey) 

Deyelopment of measures for library use 
with emphasis on card catalog and online 
catalog use in university libraries 

Patron use of an online circulation system 
in known-item 'searching (Experiment) 
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* 

USE OF INFORMATION (3) 
Users and Uses (Cont.) 



J. • PROBLEMS/ ISSUES /TOP ICS 

i < * 


RE SEARCH /STUDY * i 

1 


\ 

j Complaints/comments about COM by users 


■ | 

% 


! (F) 


i 


f 


Use of thesis information as 'an information 




tctol (Survey) , ' 
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A-30 



ESE OF INFORMATION (4) 
Of Libraries and Information In Research 



PROBLEMS/IFSUES/TOPICS 



RESEARCH/STUDY 



Importance of/ research libraries^ to 
American intellectual life (F) 

Use of information to improve 
productivity (F) 



Effective use #j of scientific and technical 
information in industry (Experiment) 

Method of literature analysis applicable 
to science management (Dissertation) 

Use of online systems, particularly 
citation analysis, for scientific planning 
and evaluation (Experiment) 

New approach for gleaning correlative and 
statistical information from patent 
literature 

Bibliometric analysis of patent literature 
and its relationship to the scientific 
journal literatuae (Dissertation) 

Use of bibliometri\cs as a technique to ♦ 
cluster professors for interdisciplinary 
relatedness 



Future of research libraries (B) 

Use of libraries (book collections; 
archives') in scholarly research (FF) 

Changing patterns in acadlemic research 
IL) 

The implications for the library of the 
Humanistic scholar (F) 



H6w much "and what .kind of prior research is 
needed and wanted by researchers (Literature 
Review) (Exaggeration prevalent of amount of 
access needed for, original research) 

(U.K.) Bibliographical and information con- 
tent of research papers (Survey) 

Use of citations in litferary research 

Citation analysiW in the arts and humanities 

Comparison of p4jr assessment of the 
influence of articles vs. citation 
assessment for scientific journals (Survey) 

Stu^y using citation analysis, of the 
interrelations of psychology literature 
as a preparatory $tep for studies of ' 
psychological research activity 



Characteristics of references 
English literary journals 



elected 



Use of government publications by social 
scientists (fi) 

..Social science research depends on use of 
N^nachine- readable data files, s& librarians 
• must become aware of them asd cleal with 
I them (F) 



1 
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USE OF INFORMATION (5) 
Of Libraries and Informa tion In Research (Cont.) 

* ! ~~ 



PROBLEMS/ISST^S/TOPICS 



RESEARCH/STUDY 



Value of patent information services to 
the researchers and impact on R&D 
(Case Study) 



Evaluation of ERIC serarch strategy for 
locating information on ^se of online 
systems in libraries 



/ 



v Method for partitioning citation databases 
s into clusters of related journals 

Comparison of peer assessment of the 
influence of articles vs. citation 
assessment 'for scientific jourtials (Survey) 

Bibliometric evaluation of the* information 
analysis concept (Dissertation:) 

Nature and degree of human error in data- 
gathered by sociometric .techniques from 
information networks 

Use of online databases for bibliometric 
studies (Experiment) : 
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USE OF INFORMATION (6) 
Communication j 



PROB r FMS/ISSUES /TOPICS 



RESEARCH/STUDY 



Scholarly communication (BB) * 

Value of person- to-persQn networks via 
teleconferencing (F) 



Communication behavior patterns of 
academic educators and^affect or* 
information processing (Dissertation) 

Analysis of communication-support system 
.for dissemination of scientific and tech- 
nical information in development of * 
(state) public policy (Dissertation! 

Application of computer networks in 
information science research (Literature 
Review) 

Impact of a computerized conferencing 
system upon scientific' research specialties 

Use of cable TV to communicate among 
members of an organization (Demonstration 
Project) y 

Study of the impacts of a formal computer- 
based information system on informal 
information networks among engineers 



\ * 
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A-33 



USE OF INFORMATION (7) 
Library/ Information-Use instruction 



PROBLEMS/I#SUES/TOPICS 



RESEARCH/ STUDY 



Need for study in user education (F) 

Reyi^w of library instruction at all 
levels: educating the user (L) 

Techniques and strategies (FF) * 



Library-use instruction (schools) (L) 



library-use instruction (academic) 
(FF) (LL) 

Teaching sociology students bibliographic 
methods for document research '(F)' 

New approach to library instruction in 
psychology, using natural -structure of 
the' research literature (F) 



100-year history of library^s role i,n 
user education (Literatur^Jg^ew) 

Model of "library learning 
distinct contributions 



Need for evaluation 
educltion (Literatu* 




to identify 
ng 



Ebgraphie 
fcview) 



Review of issues in 'bibliographic 
instruction (Literature Review) 



^ru 



ructuring services and facilities for 
library instruction (Literature Review) 



Adult reading behaviors and ego-stage 1 
development (Dissertation) 

(Canada) Teaching research skills (ti£e 
of library) to patrols of a public 
library (Survey) J 



Review of college library instruction 
(Literature Review) 

Study of (campuses) offering undergraduate 
credit courses in library* instruction 
(Survey) 

Applying aptitude treatment interaction 
for individualized instruction in using 
"The Reader's Guided (Dissertation) 

Comparison of "three -methods for teaching 
library skills in conjunction with 
Freshman' English (Dissertation) 4 

Critical incidents and contexts ift assisted 
adult library learning (Dissertatitfrf) \ 

Comparison- of 'lecture and programmed 
instruction in teaching basic catalog 
card bibliographic infonnationl^ 
(Dissertation) , 

Effect of CAI library skills strategy 
on, attitude toward and use, of college 
library (Dissertation) , 

Administering course-related library 
instruction programs in selected academic 
libraries (Dissertation) 



uc 



USE OF INFORMATION (8) 
Library/Iflformation-Use instruction (Cont..) 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 



<R£ SEARCH / STUDY 



Comparative effectiveness of slide-tape 
show and library tour for library 
instruction 

Need identified to relate library 
instruction to research required in 
student's courses 

Study of university library patron's 
needs (Dissertation) 

Funding to achieve greater integration 
of academic libraries, and undergraduate 
education (Dissertation), 

Relationship of students (in 2-yr. collage) 
library skills to their use of the 
library (Dissertation) 



Continuing education forclinicians in 
retrieval techniques {IA 

Design and implementation of a. law 
school orientation program for WESTLAW 

• (F) 



Teaching social workers to use information 
technology to heip solve casework 
problems (N) 
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MANAGEMENT OF £IpRARY & INFORMATION SEJtVICES 
. * Planning 7 and Evaluation , 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 



RESEARCH/STUDY 



besigning libraries to, seli services (f ) 

Approaches to measuring literary 
effectiveness (FF) 

Library effectiveness for ths next decade 

" (B) 



Public library planning 

New approach to the evaluation of public 
libraries (Dissertation) 

Measuring library effectiveness 

User-orieated approach to setting priorities 
for special library services ""(Survey ) 

Evaluation of clinical medical -library 
gfcogram 

Study of new special libraries and means to 
encourage their formation (Survey) 



Planning^ ^tWSch lxbftry (F) 

Interior design (for libraries (BB) 

Libraries desired for users (BB) 

Survey of libraryrconstitution nesds 
planned (N) 



Contingency theory and- implications/ of use 
in designing structure olan academic^ 
library o / 

Application of several envii^nmental design 
factorj^jK planning of public library 
fcicili^Btf Dissertation) 



Study of elected library managers 'planned 

(N) 



Development of *n instrument for measuring 
public librarians 1 perceptions of their 
organizational climate (Dissertation) 



jJ^J^Qua 

1 lib; 



lj.ty assurance in health science 
libraries *(L) , 



Use of suggestion cards (L) 



A-36 

MANAGEMENT OF LIBRARY & INFORMATION SERVICES (2) 
Administration 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES/^OPICS 



' RESEARCH/STUDY 



Library management studies — not enough 
evaluation (F) 

Studies in library management and 
organizational development (BB) 

Information for academic library decision- 
making and administration (BB) 

Benefits of implementing a- management 
information system (FT > 

.Need for both qualitative and quantitative 
analysis in decisionmaking * 

Changes in academic environment— fewer 
fuJJL-time/on-site studjents— means changes 
needed- in academic libraries, in library- 
use a±ds,*and instruction and in library 
services (F) 

College aru^ research librarians must, become 
budgeters, systems managers, and conflict 
resolvers — to manage technologically 
elaborate libraries (F) 

Placement of company into unit in 
organizational structure important for it 
to work at maximum* efficiency (F) 

Problem with present library administrative 
structures and negative effects on profes- 
sional libraries 

Management problems with multi-site ■ 
libraries (F) t - - 

Supelrvisittn of library., employees (B) 



Goal disglacement in academic libraries as 
related to selected organizational factors 
and Characteristics of individual employees 
(Dissertation) 

Effect of library director's theory of 
management on middle management behavior 
in medium-si^e public ^ibraries 
(Dissertation) 

Comparison of jjftrceptions of deans, library 
directors, and department chairmen to 
actual and ideal role of library directors, 
in a 2-year institution (Dissertation) 

Analysis of decisionmaking processes in 
public libraries (Dissertation) *• 

Application of operations research in 
libraries and why it is an underutilized 
technique (Literature Review), 

Experimental design for restructuring and 
redesigning functions of . academic research 
libraries (Dissertation) 

Governance and academic libraries, related 
to the academic setting -(Literature. Review) 

Psycho-organizational approach to staff 
communication in libraries 

Leadership, organizational dynamics,, and 
rate of change in selected public libraries 
(Dissertation) * 



Information resources management: 
definitions (F) » 

Management Df libraries: getting 
corporate management support (F) 



Hospital library resources and services 
(Survey) 



Marketing/promoting the library (F) 
i 



(U.K.) Direct mail advertising and public 
library use (Experiment) 



Library, managers 1 guide, 'to automation (BX 
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MANAGEMENT OF LIBRARY & INFORMATION SERVICES (3) 
Budgeting/Costs/Fees v 



PROBLEMS ISSUES/TOPICS 



RESEARCH/STUDY 



Zero-base budgeting in a university 
library (F ) 

Cutting library costs (BB) 

Case Study: fiscal concerns and unpopular 
choices (F) 



Budgeting in academic private libraries 
(Case Study) V 

An analysis of costs of public library * 
operations 

Use of operations research to planning and 
budgeting for school media programs at 
building, district, and regional levels 

Functional relationship between levels of 
output and cost/otf operation in scientific 
and technical libraries (Survey) 



-—factors affecting salaries of academic 
librarians in medium-size* state-supported 
universities (Dissertation) 



Library costs and options: books tock/ 
storage vs f ILL (F) 



Trends and practices in user fees in 
publicly funded libraries (Literature 
Review) ^ 

Statistical study of issues associated with 
fees and users of information (Dissertation) 
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NETWORKING AND COOPERATION/RESOURCE SHARING 
Role/Structure/Governarxce 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 



History of library* networks, and resource 
Sharing (F) 

,« 

Lijjrary network development and impact on 
academic libraries (F) 

^Critical issues in development of library 
cooperation (B) 



Structure/governance of library networks (B) 

Role of research libraries in the governance 
structure* of a national bibliographic 
network (F) * ■ 

Planning for national governance of a 
nationwide bibliographic system (F) 

Complexity of library networks and their 
governance (?) 

Legal aspects of -^Fynjtzing a library 
network (?) . * ^ 

- : 



RE SEARCH /STUDY 



Study "'of library cooperation, network, 

and demonstration projects (B) 

Study of library* cooperatives (Case Studies) 

Exploration of library networking in 
r«note," disadvantaged area (Experiment and 
Survey) 

Evaluation of interlibrary cooperation in 
(states) (Dissertation) 



pole of networks in "generating management 
informatp^n of use to .library administrators 

(F) 



Libraries .(state*) 'eltablisft cooperative 
for res^vch sharing (NN)(F) 

State plbns statewide medical services (N) 

Consortia swifchffe f rfcm external funding 
to .interdkl support (L) 

Bibliographic utility's- membership is* up; 
scs are pt^ces (N) * ' x 



Application of game theory to library 
networks 



Strategy for managing* journal collection of 
a resource-sharing consortium 

Forecasting demands for library network 
services 
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NETWORKING * AND. COOPERATION/ RESOURCE SHARING (2) 
Multinetworking and Multi-Network Coordination 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES /TOPICS 



RESEARCH/STUDY 



Linkages called for between bibliographic 
utilities (N) . *. 

Need for coordination among networks as 
decentralization grows (FF) ^ 

Study awarded to investigate feasibility 
of linkages between bibliographic 
utilities (N) 

Local network and 4 OCLC not competitive — 
cooperation and coordination needed (L) 

Commercial vfendor announces interface with 
-k^ibliographic utility (N) 

Total information network not feasible in 
our lifetime (L) 

Research needed to study library technolo- 
gies conducive to efficient operation of 
national library/inf oraation network (N) 



Planning model for linking bibliographic 
utilities 



4 
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* 

AUTOMATION AND TECHNOLOGY 
j ^ Microforms 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES /TOPICS * 


RE SEARCH/ STUDY 


1 ■ — 

1 The microform revolution. CBB) * 

1 Econosi^s of microfilming (F) ^ 

Micrographics: use primarily in science 
*nd technology (L) 


Review of micrographics, reprography, and j 
graphic coinnunications (Literature Review) j 




Micrographics: need for systan design, in * 
library before purchasing hardware (Ff 


l 




Online microfiche catalogs in libraries^ 
using microcomputers and centralized 
computers (Desnonstration Project) 
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AUTOMATION AND t 


TECHNOLOGY (2) 


1 Automation 

i 


/ 1 

PROBLEMS/ISSUES /TOPICS 


i 

RESEARCH /STUDY i 

# 1 


Attempts made to show that machine 
intelligence is not the same as "man's" 
intelligence (F) 


t 
| 

Methodologies for' information system design j 

( X i terature Review) 1 


• 

Elanentary school student develops cataloging 
and circulation system for library on WANG 

§ 

Failures in library automation; dearth of 
articles on the demise of systems (F) 


State of the Art on library automation 
(Literature Review) 

Evaluation approach to measure errect or 

automation on library staff productivity 

< ♦ 


Implications of online for publishing, 
library management, and library education 
(L) 









Implementation of complex information 
systems (Case Studies) 
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AUTOMATION AND TECHNOLOGY (3) 



Technologies 



* PROBLEMS/ISSUES /TOP ICS 


RESEARCH/STUDY - 

! 


' *" 

fflLnicomputers in libraries (B) 

Role of -microcomputers in libraries (F) 

Errors pointed out in 'microcomputer 
article (IX) 


— 1 

• 



Promising technologies for the library of 
the .80s: (F) 

satellite data conmunication for 
retrieval and document delivery (F) 

home delivery systems CF) 

personal computers (FF-f 

online full^text retrieval (F) 

The videodisk revolution: use in libraries 

(B) 

Video in libraries (B) 
Fiber opti.cs (F) 

Electronic delivery Of documents and 
graphics (B) * 

Use of holography as storage device and as 
aid in character recognition (F) 



Legibility research needed for new products, 
e.g., CRTs vs. printed word' (F) 



Use of Kurzweil reading machine (F) 

Need for coordination (to achieve 
compatibility) among groups develop mg- 
hardware for the disabled (F). 



State of the art on telecommunication 
technologies and interfaces with trans- 
mission-dependent systems (Literature 
Review) 

Dynamic behavior of shortest-path routing 
algorithms for communication networks 

Studies on computerized conferencing 
(Experiments) 

•Libraries experimenting with- television and 

'facsimile equipment for document delivery 

v 

Telefacsimile as a document- transfer 
tool (Demonstration Project) 

Experiments using satellites to provide 
library services 

Integrated approach to planning internation- 
al data conmunication systems (Dissertation) 



A-43 
PROFESSIONALISM 



The Profession and the Discipline ' 



* ' 1 


PRDBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 


RESEARCH/ STUDY 


Librarianship a profession? (F) 

i 

Scholarship and librarianship (F) 

The profession and t,he professors: 
academic programs are lagging (F) 

. Search for a scientific profession: 
library science education in the U.S. 
and Canada (B) 


Policy- study of intellectual freedom in 
librarianship (Literature Review) ^ 

The antithetical relationship between 
librarianship and Science as knowledge 
systems * 

Theory of semiotics , communications technol- 
• ogies, and culture (Dissertation) 


Basic issues confronting information 
science education and, the t leld of 
information science (F) 

Scope of information science and studies 
in the field (F) * ' 

Evolution and current state of information 
science (F) 

Guide to information science (B) 


Linguistic investigation into the di^eipline 
of information science (Dissertation) 

Mathematical problems in the theory of 
measurement related to -information concepts 

I":.' 

% 


Recurring library issues (B) 

Study to learn working definitions of 

" information" in use by professionals (L) 


♦ 

* 


Human relations in librarianship (B) 
t 


t * 


Unionization of librarians (L) 




Ethics in information science (F) • 


> 


More book reviews needed on library tools 

(L) * 

<< 




i : 
\ * 

1 ° 


T » 

Review of authorship in 5 library periodi- 
cals, for biases of sex and other variables 



PROFESSIONALISM (2) 

Pr ofessionals 

- » 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES /TOPICS - 

! Symposium on the role of the academic 
librarian (F) ' 



RE SEARCH /STUDY 

Requirements for academic librarians to 
publish (Survey) 

Development and consequences of faculty 
bargaining, unit certification, and, 
contract negotiation on academic librarians 
(Dissertation) 

Managerial role concepts of middle managers 
in academic and public libraries 
(Dissertation) 



Advances in medical librarianship (F) 
View of medical librarianship as a system 
(F) 



al librarians: problem of unauthorized 
practice of the law -(F) r r 



bccupational standards for information 
resource managers (E*) 



Research responsibilities of the school 
.media supervisor (F) 



Relationship between belief structures of 
school principals and media specialists 
related to role expectations for metfia 
spec lalis ts ( Survey ) 



National profiles of information 
professionals (Survey) 

Sex-role orientation of library school 
students ( Survey ) 



Paraprof essional library employees — j 
--rt<les and training (Literature Review) 
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PROFESSIONALISM (3) 
Careers and Career Development 



PJtfBLEMS/ISStJES/TOPICS 



RESEARCH/STUDY 



C 



Problems and solutions to staff turnover 

in libraries (F) • 

Why good people are leaving the profession 

(L) 

Status' of university librarians (F) 
Library staff development guide (B) 



Resume essentials for the academic 
librarian (F) 

Poor classified adr f or librarian 
positions (F) 

Expanding the j^market for information 
prof essionalsy what skills are neede^? (F) 

Co'ncern aboutMpib#*fy school graduates 
moving into non-library positions (F) 

* ^ 

Emergence' of a new specialty: the network 
librarian (F) l ^ 



Special librarianship (B) 



Personal experience as a free-lance 
librarian (F) 



Library organization variables and 
librarians 1 job satisfaction (Survey) 

Measurenent of job satisfaction of 
community college librarians vs. college/- 
university librarians (Dissertation) • 

Research Sa job satisfaction in libraries 
(Literature Reivew) 

Report on placenents and salaries (Survey) 

Impact of increase in library doctorates; 
concern that administrators be hired on 
ability^!** degree (Survey) 
Status of women in administration in health 
science libraries (Survey) ■ 

-Leave for professional development — help 
to gain faculty status (Experiment) 

Faculty" Status of academic librarians' in 
(state) (Survey) ^ ' # 

Status of academic librariansTfcund to be 
unequal to other f aculty^Literature 
Review) 

Design of the library director interview 
(SurVey) 

Content analysis of ads for health Science 
library positipns to determine em^lioyers , 
desired qualifications 
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PROFESSIONALISM (4) 
Societies/Professional Associations 



PROBLEMS /ISSUES /TOP ICS 



RESEARCH/STtfbY 



Too many HOW WE DO IT HERE type articles 
(in professional journal) (L) 

ASIS role in formation of a government 
infonnatiorKpolicy <F) ^ 

ASIS to track jrelevant legislation (F) 

SLA needs to be involved in, legislative/ 
political process (F) 

AIM (Association for Information Managers) 
vs. SLA: no real conflict (F) 

Issue of which organization is appropriate 
for map librarians (F) — 



Study of librarians who become officers in 
their organizations (Survey) 

Profile of ASIS members (Survey) 



o 
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EDUCATION 6 TRAINING 
General 



PPOBLEMS/ISSUES/TOMCS 


RE SEARCH /STUDY 


Training of librarians for • library-use 
instruction (F) v 








i 

! 

I 

! 


» 

Training for computer-based reference*', 
services: whose responsibility? 
who should be trained? (F) 














libraries and library schools at 'a 
Crossroads; conditions for survival (F) 










Foundation expands professional education 
opportunities for libraries (N) 
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EDUATIQN & TRAINING (2) 
Academic Programs 



' < • » , , ■ , 1 


PK5BLEMS/ISS,UES/T0PICS 


RESEABCH/S m UDY j 


New era of library services calls for new 
education (F) 

Library education accreditation: ratreat 
from excellence (F) 

Two-year library/information science 
programs needed (LL) 

Need for library internships (L) % 

Issues in recruitment of library school 
students (L) 


.Comparison of admissidn characteristics 
and .performance of students in. library 
school (Survey) 

Analysis of predictors of success in 
library school 

Apprenticeships andt^orkshops as 
alternative to library school (F) 


Research orientation needed in health | 
sciences librarianship (F) 

What is being taught about research at 
(university) library school (F) 


\ Analysis of library-field ^liteifature shows 
students in library schools need to learn 
more about statistics (Literature Review) 

(Canada) Introducing significant statistics 
component into library science research 
methods course * 


Programming language^ to teach computer 
usage to library school students (F) 

Teaching online information retrieval in 
library school (F) 

Total training program for online searching 
available at (library school) (N) 


Evaluation of library school institution 
in online searching (Survey) 

/ i 


Education for health sciences librarianship 
(B) 




Integration of historical studies in 
archival curriculum of library schools (F) 






Administrators 1 opinions on cataloging 

course content in library' schools (Survey) 
* 


Clinical legal education for law librarians 
(fiscal issues) (F) 


4 t * 


t * 
* 

\ 


Study of audio-tutorial method for teaching 
basic reference work (Experiment) 


* 
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EDUCATION & TRAINING (3) 

Continuing Education ^ 



'PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 

p 



HE^EARCH/STtJDY 
9 



7 



Continuing education courses of 
(professional society) in automation doing 
well (N) f% 

Ajaodei dontinuing-education Vecognition 
system IB) * 

(Professional group's continuing education 
program- not the b*t way (L) 

Standard' fees for (professional group) *s 
continuing education courses at national 
meetings established (L) 

Continuing education program Qf* home-study, 
And workshop courses developed for 
federal librarians (N) " 



Attitudes of librarians toward continuing 
education" (Survey) * V 

Continuing education for library educators- 
practices, perceptions, and pre£ex«iices • 
(Dissertation) * * 
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PUBLIC, POLICY/ INFORMATION POLICY 
Access to information 



PROBLEMS /ISSUES/TOPICS 



RE SEARCH /STUDY 



^Access to information; Idfcue of the 80s from 
■ the'ifeite IJouse Conference on Library and 
Information .Services (F ) 



Conceptj 
allev5 




framework for planning to 
.nformation inequities (F) 



Choices information* access policies • 
influence^ by government policies and 
technology * (F ) 

Telecommunication policy and information 
services: implications for equity of 



ss (F) 



Technical and legal issues in information 
privacy and data security (Literature 
Review) 



Social impact on different cultur 
transborder data flow (Literatu^Review 



Information equity in education ( - 
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PUBLIC POLICY/ INFORMATION POLICY (2) 
Information Policies 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 



RE SEARCH /STUDY 



i (Need for)* (Problems in develbpment of) 
a national information policy (FF) 

p COSLA OKs National Library Act (N) 

Publishers react positively, with 'some 
caveats, to NPC plans (L) 

National in/ormatiori policy frto the 
research librarian's point of vrew t (FF ) (L) 

Relations between the private sector and 
the library and information services 
community (F) i 



Discussion of LC's position papeS^ggn a 
national library and information network 

Politics and information (F) 

Absence of a national information policy* 
strains professional societies and 
publication programs, and distorts 
academic library acquisitions budgets: 
government .should fftnd dissemination of 
information under federal research 
budgets (F). 



Adaptive .model of information policy 
(Dissertation) 

College librarians and a national 
information policy (Survey } 



(F.) 
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PUBLIC POLICY/ INFORMATION POLICY (3* 
Funding of Library Services 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 



Effects of national events on library 
funding and* support # (F) \ 

Funding of free public service xn 
libraries — a decision for the public , not 
researchers (F) 

Funding alternatives for libraries (B). 

Public library funding (NN) 

Disagreement with editorial ,that support 
for research libraro.es is keeping pace^/ith 
| inflation (F ) 

J (State) legislation enacted for financing 
I of public libraries (F) ^ 



1 
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RE SEARCH/ S' 



»1 ic finance approach to user fees in 
pablic libraries (Dissertation) 

Relationship between public relations 
activities and funds for public libraries 
in (state) (Survey) * 

Relationship of sex of director and per 
capita support ;n large publip libraries 
(Survey) j 



GOVERNMENT: PROGRAMS & SERVICES 



PROBLEMS/ISSUES /TOPICS 



4- 



RESEARCH/ STUDY 



Role of government publications in a 
national program for library and information 
, services (B) 

Obstacles in- establishing a separate 
Patent and Trademark Office (N) 

Carter establishes task force on upgrading 
library services (N) 

Need for private information brokers, not 
more government services (L) 

Nim examines foundations of domestic U.S. 
information policy (N) 

U.S. Post Office to offer electronic 
messaging service, for large-volume users 
in 1982 (N) 



V 



Review of 

(F) 



if 1^ 



activities and research, 1977 



Evaluation of NTIS as a 'clearinghouse of 
federally funded research 



State of the art on information analysis 
centers: roles, staffing, funding fees, 
and services (Literature Review> 




| Study report consolitiation of ESEA IVB and 
IVC not working (N) f 

Report on (state agency) library pilot 
projects (78-79) (F-E) 

! Need for research on impact of library use 
I of general fund monies from the 1972 Fiscal 
Assistance Act- > 



Impact of Title II funds on public libraries 
(in State) (Dissertation) 

Problems facing state law libraries 
(Survey) 

Model for evaluating LSCA programs J. 

Impact of Higher Education Act, Title II-B, 
on minority recruitment in library and 
information science education (Dissertation) 

Rome Air Development Center information _ 
sciences .study 



Economic problems hit funding of 
presidential libraries (F) 
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Pi^BLEMS/ISSUES/TOPICS 



HE SEARCH/ STUDY 



— ) 



| Suggestions for how academic libraries 
j'in (state) can meet university,. laJorary 

! standards (F) 

i 

; Problems with standards in the health 
sciences field (F) 

Potential role of state libraries in 
development of public library standards 



Perception^ of 1972 library standards by 
president, academic deans, and learning 
resource administrators in a 2-year 
institution (Dissertation) 



r 
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COPYRIGHT 



V 



PROBLEMS/ ISSUES/TOP ICS . 



RESEARCH/STUDY 



! Fro tec t ion for* computer programs (F) 
! Hearings on new copyright law (F) 

i * 

| ACS announces "license to copy" 
experiment , (N) 

Guide for educators and librarians * (B) 

Interpreting copyright law for government 
publications (L) 

Publishers sue consnercial photocopy house 
! for copyright Infringement (IJ) 

Problems with the new copyright laws (F) • 



.Conference bn copyright dilemma 

Copyright and information technology 
(Literature Review) 
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CENSORSKIP/JINTELLECnjAL ^FREEDOM 



PROBLEMS /IS SUES /TOP ICS 



RE SEARCH /STUTY 



; A decade of -censorship and oft the 
. increase (FF) (B) (N) - " 



Rfeview of research related to censorship 
in libraries (Literature Review) 



! 4 
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FUTURES 



1 • 

| PROBLEMS/ISSUES /TOP ICS 


4 i 

i 

RESEARCH/STUDY j 


t 

J New ^technologies and other factors 
{new demands on research libraries 


place 

(F) 


— ^ 1 

Technology in libraries: 1960-2000 j 
(Literature Review) 



Future of online retrieval dependent on 
technological developments / but also on 
funds and numerous other factors (F) 

Role of the librarian' in a paperless society 

Impact of technological 'change on library 
^obs — management's role in redesigning them, 


Coping with new technologies 

Effect on work life of computer -media ted 
communication (Literature Review). 

Effect of online database systems on 
librarianship and library services 


Information demand and supply for the 
1980s (B) 


Investigation of economic factors to 
estimate demand for library services 

Development of econometric model of demand 
by scientists for scientific and technical 
information services (Survey) 



Environment for special libraries in the 
1980s (F) 

Library services in business must change to 
match chafes in* business and information 
technology (F) , 
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APPENDIX B 

S' SUMMARY OP IDEAS EXPRESSED IN CONVERSATIONS WITH ^GATEKEEPERS * 



Summaries of conversations with 21 Gatekeepers are presented in this 
Appendix. The ideas, concerns, and research needs expressed by the 
individuals have been grouped into major areas. 

In parentheses after or within a paragraph, we indicate the number of 
Gatekeepers who expressed a concern in similar terms. 

ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 

A report from the Library of Congress, on the National Union Catalog points to 
a research need in the area of variation in cataloging.. Is it due to 
ambiguity in the presentation of the rules, e.g., in language and examples, o] 
in the rules themselves? When interpretations are made, what are the reasons 
for differences in choices — education? experience? Eb we need to draw up 
rules for the' fon»ila.tion of rules? (1) 

Bibliographic utilities are fpcusing on technical services and cataloging 
support. But why not on reference service support, as well? What will it 
mean to have public access to an OCLC, in terms of the enormous number of 
•hits that a user will get if he/she searches on "chemistry?" What are the 
implications for indexing? for natural-language searching? (2) 

Research is needed into the psychology and linguistics of classification for 
applications in indexing and retrieval. (1) 

We were admonished by Mortimer Taube in 1964, the year of the study^that 
launched MARC, to take advantage of computerization to reassess our system 
and not to convert a 3x5 card into machine-Teadable "form. We failed to 
question our basic premises. fjL) 

LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 

Recent studies have shown that reference services are likely to give a user 
the right answer no more than 50% of the time. Some suggest that this figure 
is acceptable, e.g. / in the law, you have winners and losers. But, can a 
doctor afford to succeed only 50% of the time? Need followup on these 
studies to say why the success rate is no better. Do we need to develop 
a network of reference specialists? Issue is particularly relevant for the 
next decade , -because networks will move from technical services to reference 
Services. (2) 

Feasibility studies are needed on the effective utilization of automatidn 
(not just for housekeeping tasks) within a school media program, to include 
requirements for staff development. Objective would be to make the center a 
more integral part of the instructional program. (1) 

With the advent of the electronic transfer of information, the physical 
housing of materials is becoming irrelevant, and we will need to develop new 
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concepts of service and new measures of effectiveness. But,not v all forms of 
improved service need to be based on the electronic medium—some forms can be 
derived from an improvement in, our service orientation and some 
r^sourcefulnes^in using what is available. (1) ^ 



MANAGEMENT OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 

• « v 

Need for models of coats and cost accounting.. There are no accepted 
yardsticks that have been developed. And, what does it cost to use the 
library, in terntf of the value of users' time, convenience factors, etc. 
Still no widely accepted method for putting a value (in dollars) on> 
information. (1) 

Need planing model^ to estimate consumer demand, so t#at local communities 
can apply the models, using demographics and other variables relevant to their 
own' environment.* (1) Also, need models for planning with a research 
orientation. (2)' £ 

What is the permanence of magnetic clata irf the context of archival 
considerations? What is the expected life of various media that are coming 
into use? Significant commitments have been^made, and continue to be made, 
with computer-readable data, and if knowledge exists in other fields, e.g., 
in the social security administration or computer science, it needs to be 
learned and shared in our field.* If not known, then research is sorely 
needed . ( H 

What percentage of public library expenditures is going into public awareness 
activities, particularly when compared with the proportions spent in other 
non-profit and social service organizations? FOr example, how mdriy libraries 
have full-time public relations officers? What kinds of techniques and 
methods for exposure are being used, and which ones are working? (1) 

All libraries need more effective marketing programs. (1) 

How .do we manage change over the next decade? (1) 

More is needed on measurement and evaluation of library services, including 
Output measures. (3) 

Need more sophisticated ways of- managing information resources— not just 
techniques, but ways of. thinking. For example, systems analysis is now out 
o^ favor r and operations research never came into favor. Why not? (1) 

What is the process by which decisions are being made now in libraries, 
particularly in terms of their economic alternatives for allocating funds? 

. (1) 

y ^ USERS AND USES OF INFORMATION 

impact research on the use of information is needed, but with more realistic 
aims. For example, it should focus on- the direct beneficiary of a system, 
service, or program, not on an ultimate once-removed beneficiary. For 
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example, in the case of school media programs, measures of effectiveness 
should be made with the teacher/ and not with the student. (1) 

» • 

Need to teach intermediaries and end users to kn&w what information is 
available and how to find it. (1) 

v * ' • 

Need to train people who normally do not use informatipn on how to use. (1) 

What is the size and character of the potential market for home-based, 
electronically delivered information services? (1) j 

We seem to think that what users requesttor demand Is m the same as what they 
need, but they are not synonymous and we need to learn more about that 
distinction. The decision on an appropriate level of service^-whether a user 
is to be pointed to a tool, in'str«6ted in its use, or given an answer— should 
lie with that user. We are not really service-oriented and don't question 
our basic value systems. (2) ' Another example: is the catalog really a 
public-access tool? We have set jup systems to support our own technical 
processing and system needi. (1) 

Need to look at the kinds of information that people want and how they gather 
and use information^ and then look at how libraries can rearrange their 
services to meet people's needs. (1) . 

Need for feore research on the information-seeking behaviors. of users front 
different disciplines, e.g., the hum^tst versus the scientist or engineer.,. 

(1) ^ 

Research is needed into the psychology of users as information seekers, 
processors, responderf ^and outputters. Research in past has studied the 
•whole population,* e.g., through circulation in public libraries. Next, the 
move was made to studying sub-groups and the importance of social and 
demographic variables. Now studies are being done orTthe importance of the 
user's state -of mind and on environmental variables (e.g. , whether the boss 
approves or not) . Need a basic model, to study the individual in this 
information seeking/using context, 'snaring approaches from the behavioral 
disciplines. (2) 

The profession educates individuals for particular jobs, e.g., to be a 
cataloger or reference librarian or, more recently, an academic library 
director or an information center manager. Have we done enough to think of 
the "user" as an appropriate field of study, to help us build a constituency 
in advance rather than thinking of them when they appear at the door of a 
particular institution? If we were to think of such a field of study, we 
would give attention to' the training needed in our society to be information 
seekers and users. For example, when and how does one learn the concept of 
authorship? When and how does one learn that what is written is not always 
guaranteed to be accurate or correct? As information sources become more 
complex, individuals will need to be taught to deal with this complexity. (1) 

Need to test the hypothesis that people don't really use information. To 
what extent do people shop around for information to support their decisions, 
and how do they use it? Information may not be as important as we think. (1) 
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„ What is the role of information in risk assessment, and in judging the- 
acceptability of risk? (1) 

Heed to develop measurement techniques fbr determining the productivity of 
knowledge workers, defined as professional and managerial white-collar 
workers. We need to 'be able to quantify the "ef festivity" of a knbwledge 
worker and how it Is improved through the use of information, e.g., 
databases. (Ef f ecti-vity is used to mean productivity and effectiveness.) 
For -example, of the total cost that is spent to support knowledge workers, 
only. 4% is spent on information resources. In contrast, for clerical ( "» 
workers, 23% of the cost is spent on information resources > including word 
processing, electronic mail, etc. (1) ~ 

* 

Need to look at the information needs of children and youth, to find put 
where they get their information and whether the sources of supply 
{libraries, schools, bookstores) are adequate. (1) 

INFORMATION ^TECHNOLOGY AND SYSTEMS 

Conceptually, how do we think about full-text storage and libraries? What 
• are the systems and storage behind the concept? the economics? the impact? 
(1) and indexing? (1) ; 

What will the role of public libraries be with respect to the emerging -public 
information systems, such as The Source, MicroneV<_etc. And, what socio- 
^politi^4 s impactS'will they have? '(1) ^^^^\ 

Can we now d*£ign a practical way to develop fact-retrial and question- 
answering systems? In the past, we have had blue-sky research, but 
technological advances now make it more realistic. (1) 

More followup research on what has been done is needed in the linking* of 
systems, to create a "transparent -system," through an interface that providers 
for the automatic analysis of users, to route 'them .appropriately, and to help 
t^iem select databases and switch among systems. (3) 

Need for aids to help users subset output from large databases, to make the 
output more manageable for decisionmaking. Some experimental work has been 
done, but on small files, and there is no funding support for scaling up 
these efforts to test them on large systems. (1) , >^ 

Time is ripe again for support to linguistics, because of numerous advance- 
ments in computer sciences and systems. Also, in artificial intelligence. 

(1) 

Need for new cofiptrter architectures (hardware) for information retrieval. 
This has never been attra^ive £o the computer industry because of presumed 
low demanH. Probably; no^prue any longer. (1) 

rt makes no sense for the library field to put any money into telecommunica- 
tions development. (2) -It would be useful, however, to hive sane state- 
of-the-art studies to determine what's happening, how telecommunications 
technology is changing, and its economics. Also, some small amount of money 
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could %ell be spent in trying oot new services, with the proviso that the 
focus o^the research be on the objeotives of the service and not on the 
technology. One example is use of satellite technology to gfet more and 
better information into Indian reservations or remote and rural locations. 

.(1) ' ' " 0 . 

We are suffering from a re^L generation gap in keyboards and a great void in 
both research and development about communication' through keyboards. For 
"example, we do not know what typ* 6f device is most acceptable and usable to 
whom. In a. related area/ we do not- know much aboq£^the threshold, of 
acceptability of various kinds *of displays, and where -along a continuum of* 
iiftage definition people will stop using or watching a CRT.. ' (1) 

Xnfotaafciori and ^referral services cry out for automation. Starting up a 
basic* information and referral servipe in a public library system is pretty, 
straightforward and has been descddped in print, v On the other hand, there is 
still a need to learn— *and then telL^Sihers — h^w to do it with the Jielp of 
computers. (1) 




* ECONOMICS OF INFORMATION AND FUBtftC LIBRARY SUPPORT r 

It is difficult to raise money for .the tjype of services presently provided by 
public libraries. The problem is that we are* having *a technological 
revolution. The new" means of information distribution ate costly and the 
costs are sensitive to the amount -bf use. It is no longer easy*t6 make a 
capital investment— ^e.^. , in jbl building and books — and use this resource to 
provide needed services at low cost thereafter. The tifpes of services that 
are coming into demand qontinue to cost money as^they are used, so the ^ 
traditional mechanisms of public library fuh<Jing>re in jeopardy. If 
libraries provide services that happen to satisfy user needs, the^ could be 
wiped out financially. That part of the problem is not very researchable. 
However, if does involve a number of challenges that will require' 
understanding over the years. (1) * 



On a larger scale, our whole economic system is being undermined by new , 
technology. Part of the cost for obtaining, information is for the informa- 
tion itself; the other part is for the carriers of information — books, 
communications, etc. Even if information were to^e treated as a free gOod-- 
one that does not get used' up as It is shared — one would still have to pay 
for the carriers, i.e., the packages. Perhaps it would.be useful for \ 
lfhcaries to conceptualize their services in th«»se terms. * (11 

There is a. need to develop a better tinder standing about this change in our 
economic system, as it applies to information. One must think in terms- of 
human capital, ancj one must think in terms of productivity issues. The - - 
free^enter prise system may , allocate manufactured and other non-informa- 
tion goods -well, but" it may not allocate the other 50 .percent of the 
goods well — and th?re is a need for society .to share information. (1) 

In terms of needed research, Ame first-rate economists who understand 
information shduld do some conceptual research on the economics of - 
information, including alternative cost structures. One needs the kind of 
effort that is the conceptual equivalent of Fritz Machlup 1 s work 15 years 
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ago. (l) ♦ ^ 

There is'also some possibility of doing research that involves intervention 
in the environment, e.g v on alternative economic incentives. At present, 
libraries have no feedback system. No one has tried anything like an 
"information stamps" program tMt would help to 'allocate library resources 
(computer terminal use, use ofythe' copying machine, etc.) effectively and 
provide feedback on what serv^fces are most, needed. (1) 

Another type of researches statistics-gathering and observation on new 
in^rmation services apd information-charging approaches (such as computer 
time ver%|3 information deliv?r*d, in the onliae ays tans ) . (1) 

Sow should pOblic libraries be financed? ^Will new services change the way in 
. which they should bi finanqpd? (3) 

Need to conceptualize responsibilities for the social cost of producing 
information. AltWbugh page charges are now a part of life for scientific 
and technical authors, there is still a basic assumption that "society" will 
take *are of thf rest of the proces^— bibliographic control and distribution 
'of the information. Can present library funding support the rest of the 
process? What/is the federal responsibility ^in this area, in an information 
society? 4 41/ * * 

INFORMATION POLICY 

- 

How can we change perceptions of both professionals and lay citizens 
concerning the importance of intellectual frfeedom in our society and in our 
libraries? (1) 

Literacy in our nation is not the problem -of libraries. Why are w$ asked to 
solve a problem* that the education poramunity has long been worried about and 
unable to solve? ; (1) 

The problems of illiteracy do not have a home in academia; need to tie this 
area together with library services, (1) 

PUBLISHING, 

The tradition of relationships and trust between publishers and 'librarians 
regarding the adequacy and accuracy of basic bibliographic information that 
is provided in print materials has been strong tot a very long time. That 
same relationship* and trust has not yet been transferred to £he publishing of 
materials in new forms, e.<g., cassettes.. These publishers are repackaging 
basic works of information, sometimes in parts and pieces, and one cannot be 
sure whether a purchase represents some or all of the collection. Need 
something equivalent to a "title" page concept with these alternate 
publishing forma. This problem i^f great concern in networking and 
resource sharjflg. (1) *?* * ^ v 

-What impacts will come in a paperless spciety? *(1) . 

* Various kinds of experiments need to be done on producing publications 
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intended only for electronic distribution's opposed to print form. These 
experiments are needed on journal raateriaJjl as* well as reference 
materials. One needs to determine what difference it will make in how 
material is presented to the user electronically, the different ways in 
wtyich one can deal with narrative presentations, and the implications of 
these differences. The economic implications of such experiments are quite < 
significant. It might be cheaper for users to pay $2. for access to highly 
current encyclopedia material than to pay $200 for a let of boSks that sit 
on the shelf. But, to make it^ happen, we will need to meld'the achievements 
of CAI with information techniques, (1) 

The private sector may be missing the boat by not asking what kind of 
information lends itself to the electronic distribution -medium. If it were 
used to show current prices from a catalog, and the printed remained to ^ 
display and describe the products, then some realistic/savings and benefits 
could be realized— to the producer/supplier and to \pt4 buyer, (1) 



\ 



THE J>ROPEgSION 
Professionals 




What kind of people are coming into the profession and what is their 
educational experience?. Can we relate educational needs to the 
qualifications required for 21st-century librar ianship? How much sucdfees*is 
related to the individuals v as compared to their educational experience? (1) 
*^ > * 

Need to define competencies for various library professional positions, Ir^a 
recent survey (of a group of prof essionals) , understanding of research or the 
ability to be an innovator were not among the top-named skills. Do we need 
to address ourselves to competency in the translation of research into 
practice? (1) 

'Are licensing and certif icat^bn needed in our field? (2) 

The 'assumption is made in library schools that individuals are being trained 
for traditional services, but networking and the new technologies require new 
kriowledge and skills. How do we transition to a new educational concept? (2) 

Faculty members are sfupposed to be leaders and innovators in" a field, but in 
ours they are lagging. What continuing education and staff development, 
efforts are needed? The library is not a static institution *nd, therefore, 
training and education must not be static, (1) 

Fundamental questions need to be asked about what library and information 
^science schools should teach. In the controversy on whether^ ibrar ianship is 
a profession or a trade, we sometimes forge€ that library schools are being , 
pressured, both by students and employers, to produce trained graduates. 
For example, there are strong pressures to teach a student how to search 
specifically on system "X," instead of teaching concepts and principles in 
information storage. and retrieval. And, if we decide what it is that 1 shbuld 
be taught, can all 'library schools meet*these goads? (1) 



How do we bring about changes in librar ianship so that the professional can 
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act rather than react? (li 

How do we coonunicate professionally among ourselves? Are tbeje 
communication patterns effective? (1) 

More work 4s needed to distinguish "between roles 'of professionals and 
paraprofessionals in our field. (2) 

Too many public librarians have rejected involvement in information and 
referral services (because they smack of social service and advocacy). -Yet 
librarians are the best equipped to respond to the full spectrum of 
•everyday 0 needs for information. HoW can we get librarians to t take the 
necessary steps to expand their range of services to the public? (1) 

Th* Institutions v ^ ^ 

How 'can we de- institutionalize the library and focus on the librarian as a 
consultant— a source of expertise on materials that are not necessarily 
physically- present? Fpr example, how might a "roving librarian" establish a 
clientele? What %*uld be the relationship between the librarian and the 
client, outside of the institution? Professional librarians spend lots of 
tin* not actually meeting people's needs. (2) There is no reason why a 
library npeds to be run by librarians; it could be run by a manager, with 
librarians out in the field functioning as consultants; Librarians see 
themselves as service-oriented; many users do not. (?) This is reflected 
in the fact that people don't think of going to see a librarian; they go to a 
library . And yet, people don't think in terms of going to the doctor's 
Office; they go to see the doctor. 

Heed: to state explicit performance objectives for .libraries—some minimum set 
of , criteria within a, modern definition- .Not standards, Taut a definition that 
encompassed a checklist of minimal- level services. What should be' expected 
from a library? ,N*tworks need to have this, to determine eligibility of 
participants, and citizens need to kncJw how to Judge the adequecy of their 
own libraries. Also need to phrase these performance objectives in terms of 
benefits. Ordinary citizens see only the tip of the ice*berg; we have not 
articulated the social, educational, Cultural, and other measures of worth of 
libraries. Do we need to envision a society without libraries to get the 
point across? (1) 

For networking, need to define Varidus roles of libraries, including the 
school library media programs. There are regional library concepts— resource 
sharing among counties — but no real definition or models of what the 
connections should achieve. U) 

Need to define alternativ^ foipas of library service — a continuum from 
archival function* to source- answering services (e.g., in a corporate * 
technical information center)— 'and to help libraries identify where they are 
and where they belong on the spectrum. Bach library or information center 
cannot be all things, and various conf igur at ionar'are' needed. (2) 

The discipline and Research • *\ 

A, basic problem is lack of funding for research; therefore, researchers ara 
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not bein$ trained in research methodologies in the library and information 

science field. It^ts a vicious circle. (1) / 

f 

Why is there no national- level research support in our field from NJE? 
Although such support might help our field, the problem remains that our 
field is not jujt a subset of education—many of our library and information 
services take place outside an education context. What about them? Then 
scientists^ ask "what is information science,* so we don't have a home in NSF. 
Where is home' for our field? (1) 

Research to be done in the future will depend on the methodologies that 
people have available to them. (1) ~~ 

,Wh«at is the relationship, if any, of the law of entropy to information 
processing? Need an interdisciplinary approach to studying this area. , (1) 

There is little empirical basis for the old laws that are being cited in 
support of bibliometrics. Needs considerably more work. (1) 

What is the relationship between library science and information science? (1) 

Most psearchers in our field 6ome from the humanities and from the hard 
science cognitive approach to research. Need to address problems more fran a 
behavioral and social-science perspective. (1) 

Our field has been fragmented in the past, a result of its humanistic 
orientation and viewpoint. The result is that commonalities, across 
information problem* and services have-not been seen and researched as such. 

>(3) 

There really is no library science . We need to adopt' the discipline of 
information science and develop academic programs ttfat produce information 
professionals trained for a wide variety of positions, only some of which 
involvS traditional librarianship and books. (1) 

More futures research is needed — will 'not* be more of the present. (1) 



How does research (and how do research method*f relate back to practice? (1) 
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APPENDIX C 

BACKGROUND: PATTERNS IN LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE RESEARCH 

4 

Although the focus of the present project has been on research needs within 
today's and tomorrow's environment of library and information services, 
the project team reviewed past research activities, to provide an apprc*> 
priate historical perspective for the project work. This section reviews 
trends in fuhding, identifies the organizations that have traditionally 
funded 'library and information science research, and reports the results 
of our analysis of various funding sources. 

Early Patterns and Trends 

A number of major articles have characterized or illustrated significant 
aspects of the evolution of research and research support in ^library and 
information science. The entire October 1957 issue of Library Trends 
was devoted to "Research in Librarianship." For that issue, a group of 12 
authors covered 11 different areas of librarianship, including readers 1 , 
services, the school library field, mass communication and adult reading, 
and research methodology and applications. The issue concludes with a 
proposal for coordinating library research. 

It is instructive to consider some of the observations and conclusions in 
Shera's chapter on "Research and Development in Documentation." From his 
own investigations, and with help from the National Science Foundation and 
the American Documentation Institute (the predecessor of the American 
Society for Information Science), he identified a total* of 76 current 
research projectsy in eight areas of documentation: use of information and 
user requirements; indexing, cataloging, and classification; coding for 
mechanized searching systems; equipment for information storage, retrieval, 
and reproduction; * theory r mechanical translation; production and dissemina- 
tion of published information; and education and training for documental is ts. 
These projects reflected an important historical trend in documentation at 
that time, away from its origins in photographic reproduction, particularly 
microphotography, and toward "systems for information retrieval." Such 
systems continue, to this day, to be a major focus of information science 
research and development. 

* c 

Shera found that only nine Of the 76 projects were being carried out by 
government organizations, such as the National Bureau of Standards, but t 
many of the projects being done by professionals in profit and non-profit 
organizations had been undertaken with federal support. He estimates that 
75 percent of all the projects involved the use of federal funds and 
suggests that, in terms of actual dollars spent in research, the percentage 
was even higher. He also expresses concern over the lack of- depth and 
^volume of research in the field, as well as the neglect of fundamental 
(basic and theoretical) research. These problems were all the more 
disturbing to Shera because of hy belief that "probably no aspect 'of 
librarianship is more amenable to research than is the field of 
documentation. " 

While the field of "documentation" was developing its pattern of research and 
applications, and evolving into its successor field — information science-- 
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the field -of librarianship was also evolving. Writing on 100 years of 
research in librarianship, Jackson (1976) reports that "although library 
publication between 1876 and 1930 includes some materials valuable for 
writing history, the value tended, to lie in the authors 1 ability to call on 
their personal experience in libraries rather than in systematic- scholarly 
research." For the most part, research to that time was largely confined to . 
"fact gathering/ Which was given impetus by the (then) U.S. Bureau of 
Education's initiating the collection of library statistics, as well as by 
later isolated survey efforts by individuals and associations. 

Jackson credits'the formation of the Graduate Library School at the 
University of Chicago, in 1928, with the introduction of a "research style . 
customary in the academic and professional world." He .notes that this! 
ii^ortant milestone was followed by several others. One of these was the 
launching of Library Quarterly , in 1931; to encourage research and 
publication. Another was the social science research approach taken in the 
work of Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler, and reflected in What People Want 
to Read About , published in 1938. The study underlying this publication had 
a number oflponsors, including the Carnegie Corporation, through the American 
Library Association and the American Asspciation for Adult Education. 

Jackson also mentions the earlier-referenced publication—the October issue of 
Library Trends in 1957— as the first major review of research, even though 
not all that waslabeled research really merited that label" and "...no great 
satisfaction could be reported." Among the other studies, he jingles out for 
particular mention Tauber's "Survey of Surveys," which'cites lessons learned 
from some 500 libraries; his own early work, in 1956, that assembled data on 
"how 55Q0 library patrons actually used catalogs at 39 libraries of different 
'sorts and sizes?" and Pussier and Simon's study in 1961 (revised in 1969) of 
Patterns in the Ose of Books in Large Research Libraries , funded by the 
Council on Library Resources. * 

Jackson includes some aspects of the history of documentation in his review. 
He observes, about documentation, that the 'sophistication so often bought 
by money, sometimes only^ by money, appeared. . .not surprisingly, in the 
offices of the scientists close to industrial and military matters. " He 
traces the institution of various funding sources, including the National 
Science Foundation and the (then) U.S. Office of Education, as well as the 
introduction of various publications. He concludes the article witfi the 
thought th*t "... as one looks back on one hundred years, research 
publication has gained in financing and sophistication, but the defects may 
well owe something to uncertainty philosophically .'. ."--uncertainty that he 
attributes to a lack of clarity in "purpose and direction of our libraries 
and librarianship." 

patterns and Trends in the 1970s 

General Trends . Reviews of the status of research in library and 
information science, particularly by those who have recently studied 
funding sources and patterns in funding, provide a very mixed picture^ 

This brief review of research in library science highlights the 
progress being made in this in^ortant segment of the profession. 
While federal funding for library research is not increasing, it 
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is not, decreasing either, and it haa tended to maintain a fairly 
consistent level during the past several years, h number of 
research projects have been completed in the past three years, 
and the reports of their results h*ve added substantially to the 
profession. (Slanker, 1978) 

In the past three years library research has continued to 
advance. (Miele, 1979) \ 

From an overall assessment of the amount and adequacy of funding 
support for research in libraries. . .mist conclude th^t such support 
is meager... (Whitbeck et al., 1979) 

* As a final comment on what seems to be a rather bleak prospect for 
the future, despite the considerable advances in public library 
research in the last^Jecade, it is clear that the impact of this ' 
research is blunted by poor bibliographical control* mechanisms, poor 
availability of copies, and failure to synthesize* or rewrite 

* research findings in a form available to, and acceptable to, 
practitioners. (Garrison, 1980) 

^ None of us here would argue that rtsearch in our field is adequate 
. 00 to the need. Far frdfc it* But, respectable research can be done 
without " major funding. 1 While we are looking for major funding, 
we need to remember that and act accordingly. (Lynch, n.d.) % * 

Clearly, differences in overall perceptions of the status of library and 
information "science research stem ip part from the particular aspect (e.g., 
area, . funding, quality of research, or dissemination) that is being 
reviewed. However, we may also be in a kind of "chicken and egg" bind 
wherein. our perceptions of trends, particularly in funding support and in 
progress in specific problem areas, are highly colo^tf by our varying 
expectations. In turn, these expectations may be dissimilar because we do, 
not fhare a common knowledge of the history, objectives, challenges, and 
accomplishments of library and information science research. 

But, even if «e shared commfln perceptions and expectations, we would be faced 
with two oth*r/\pajor problems. One is that we do not know how much money is 
now being spent or library and inf position science research. The total 
funding provided* by the "name" research- sponsoring organisations is probably 
only a fraction ofc-wbat is being, spent in various public and private < 
organizations for reseai^h that is directly relevant to their needs. 
However, ther£ is little qr no information on funds involved in such 
research, much of which is^ never reported in the professional literature; 

Lynch -(15), Director of AIA's Office for Research, conducted an informal 
survey prior to a Preconf erence on Library Effectiveness. The objective 
was to find outyho* t£e research of the participants was funded, as a 
stimulus for discussion at the conference^. Of the 18 respondents, the 
majority did not have funding from any federal agency or foundation. They 
covered research costs in a combination of several ways,e*g., from 
personal funds and local institutional support. Lynch acknowledges that 
the people questioned constitute, a very small sample of the. universe of 
those who have ideas abput investigating library effectiveness. 'But these 
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are people who have done good work and many of them are telling us that 
they did it with a small amount of money found in various places besides 
those we think of as the 'major funding agencies.'" Her belief is th ** 
"most research in our field is done by people who care about doing research 
and such people find ways to get the work done even if they can't interest 
soaeone with a lot of money in supporting it." 

tfhitbeck et al. (1979) conducted a study of FY 1976 funding of research in 
librarianship, using (1) a review of various published sources and (2) a 
survey of individuals in library schools and in public and. academic 
libraries. From published sources, they identified a total of $3.2 million • 
of national-level funding, from federal agencies and foundations, (The mean 
and median for project support were $57,000 and $52,000, respectively.) 
They found that the largest source of funding among their purvey respondents * 
who were engaged in research was the federal government but that this 
funding provided support to only 24 out of the 100 researchers. The othec 
'researchers either had institutional support, state support, or foundation 
support /or they had no financial support at all. This survey, which did 
not attempt to cover corporate libraries and information centers or 
commercial information organizations, demonstrates the* f act that support 
for research is not limited to the federal and national level and suggests 
the difficulty of identifying the total expenditures on library and 
information science' research in the United States. 

The second major problem is that there is no common agreement on what \ - 
proportion of total expenditures in any field or in any endeavor should be 
allocated tof research, to continue effecting improvements. Even if 
comprehensive data on research funding were available and were assembled 
regularly/ in a systematic way, we would still need to develop a reliable 
estimate of the expenditures in the library and information services 
'"industry," to establish a rational basis for estimating reasonable R&D 
gargets. 

In his study of research in the 1970s on public library problems, Garrison 
(1980) addresses this problem. He identified 90 doctoral dissertations in his 
.study, 40 projects funded under Title II-B of the Higher Education Act 
(HEA) , and 63 other reports, monographs, or studies. About 5$ percent were 
conducted in universities? about 15%, in R&D firms; and about 10%, in 
municipal/state, and regional agencies. The research areas addressed by 
these projects were primarily in public services (22%), user studies (19%), 
and management J17%) . n 

With respect to funding, the largest group of projects, at $7.9 million, were 
the ones funded by HEA II-B. The total cost of the others could only be 
.estimated, by assigning a cost, e.g., of $25,000 for each dissertation. -The 
total cost of ' all of this research was estimated* to be $13 million. Garrison 
concludes that this is far too little research to sustain "what is, in 
effect, a $2-billion-a-year , enterprise. " Many library and information 
science professionals might agree Vfith this conclusion but would be hard- 
pressed to say what the proper level of rese'arch funding should be. or even 
whether the $2-billion figure is (was) correct. 

Trends in Federal Funding . Building on an earlier review by Cylke and 
"'ienich (1970) , Janaske (1975) identifies some of the major federal programs 
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that/ have provided funding in the library and information science area. He 
notes that "one of the earliest public records of reference to federal 
support for research in librarianship appears in the Hearings before the * 
SubcoMBittee on Education relating to the Higher Education Act" (1965) , 
when a representative of ALA stressed the need for legislation that would 
encompass "research in the many areas relating to libraries 'ana library 
activity." The context of this appeal was in the area of training, but -the 
underlying message was related to the broader need for research to 
understand users and to learh( "how to make our libraries even more 
effective instruments in our ^ community life." * 

JanaskMiotes that, although the research initiative carried in Title II-B 
of the Higher Education Act of 1975 was pre-dated by several government pro- 
grams (e.g., in the Directorate of Information Sciences of the U.S. Air 
Force Office of Aerospace Research, established in 1956, and in the National 
Science Foundation's Office of Science Information Services, established in 
1958), the Act was the first legislation "intended to serve any, and all 
concerns for library research." Although no formal public debate has 
ensued in recent years over ,the placement of library research in the (then) 
U.S. Office of Educatiqn (USOE) , it is interesting to npte that some 
professionals are not comfortable with this placement. Garrison (1980) 
expresses this concern for research support in the public library arena: * 
"The dominance of the U.S. Office of Education as a source of funding for 
public library research is troublesome in that the agency does not see 
research support as a major goal...." and "Moreover, the fact that most of 
this ($13 million) federal money came from one agency, the U.S. Office of 
Education, is alarming, since the responsibility for public library matters 
has never really seemed to rest easy in that agency, and library programs 
there are constantly threatened." 

Another important USOE program^ reported on by Janaske vas the Small Grants 
Research Program, which, until its demise in 1973, fostered small (under 
$10,000) research project grants to. colleges, universities, state K 
departments of education, and other public and private groups. 

Janaske reports that, from Fiscal Year 1967 through Fiscal Year 1974, USOE 
awarded 221 projects, /for a total commitment of approximately $18.7 million. 
Over 50 percent of the projects were conducted in the academic community and 
25 percent, in non-profit organizations. He groups the subject matter of 
these projects into five categories: institutional cooperation to serve 
special target groups; technology; functional development* {e.g. , reader 
services and processing!? planning and development; and education and 
training. 

As noted earlier, Jackson (1976) makes the point that money can buy 
sophistication. Janaske expresses the view that money essentially saves 
time. "Many of the projects funded as research and demonstration could 
have been done without federal support, -but it might have taken ten to 
twenty years longer to get the job done." He concludes with a partial 
answer to hi /.own question on the impact of research: "If the project 
served no other purpose, at least the efforts did provide a benchmark or 
point of departure against which future judgments might be made. This may 
be the essential ingredient of all research — the establishment of a point 
of departure for future action." \ 
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This view oh the impact of researcj) is certainly useful- It suggests 
that, if future action involves further research, there must be means for * 
and commitment to cumulative research— i.e. , -building on earlier works. 
And, if future action involves implementation, there must also be effective 
access to research results and practitioners must be able to understand, 
interpret and, as appropriate, apply those results. 

Project Analysis of Funding Sources and Research Areas 

Although there are several major sources published on the funding of research 
in library and information science, most sources do not provide sufficient 
detail for a comparative analysis of the research topics involved* 
Therefore, the project team gathered data and conducted its own analysis to 
provide some baseline data for this historical perspective, as reported 
earlier, in Chapter XXX. This section presents additional detail on 
our analysis of selected funding sources — their funding amounts and areas 
of support— covering the period from 1970 through 1980. 

Major Funding Sources . In Exhibit C-l, we identify each of nine national- 
level major funding sources and the approximate funding for library and 
information research projects for the years in which data were made available 
to us. Funding sources a*e listed in rank order According to the levels of 
funding, from the highest to the lowest. Of the nine major funding sources 
included in this analysis, four have provided more than $5 million, over 
the 10-year period. They are: 

- The National Science Foundation/Division of Information Science and 
Technology (formerly the Office of Science Information Service) , 

* which, during the period 1974 to 198G, provided approximately $33 

* million for information projects. 

• * 

- The Department of Education, Office of Libraries and Learning 
Technologies- (formerly the Office of Libraries and Learning 
"Resources), which, during the period 1970 to 1980, provided 
approximately $10.5 million for library research and demonstration 
projects. 

- The National Library of Medicine, which, primarily through its / 
' extramural program, provided approximately' $8 million to 

information science and systems research in the health sciences , 
during the period 1970 to 1980. 

- The Council on Library Resources, which, during the period 1970 
to 1980, provided approximately $5.3 millionjto research, 
demonstration, and development projects in tne library area. 

Other major organizations that fund library and information research do so to 
a lesser, extent, and generally within a specific area. ' For 'example,, the 
National Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, the 
Library of Congress, supports research projects related* *o 'its target; 
population, and the Department of Education, National Institute $or 
Education sponsors studies specifically directed to services for the 
educational community. With the exception of the Council on Library 
f 
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Exhibit C-L. Summary of Library and Information Research Funding Patterns* 



FUNDING AGENCY 

1970-71 

National Science Foundation, PT 

division of Information Science 

and Technology N.A. 

Department of Education/Office of 
Libraries and Learning Technologies/ 
Library Research and Demonstration 
Branch . ' 2347K 

National Library of Medicine, 

Extramural Grants Program 1659K 

Council on Library Resources,- Inc. 2020K 

Carnegie Corporation of New York -O- 

National Endowment for the Humanities 50K 

National Library Service for\the 

Blind and Physically Handicapped, 

Library of Congress N.A. 

Department of Education, National. 
Institute for Education -0- 

National Commission on Libraries 

and Information Science N.A. 



YEARS 

1972-73 1974-75 1976 1977 1978 



N.A. 



842K 
1124K' 
1423K 

-0- 

N.A. 
-0- 



1979 1980 



§10,207K $4237K $3657K $4576K $4816K $5570K 



3028K 1410K 1036K 1116K 776K 730K 142K 



2091K 
1672K 
404 K 
1803K 

N.A. 
450K 



204K 292K 



604K 
191K 
UK 
452K 



803K 
227K 
515K 
35K 



932K 
43K 

406K* 
57K 



180K 301K -0- 



-0- 



130K 



268K 
40K 
635K 
262K 



75K 44 2K 



N.A. 
-0- 
194K 
16K 



9S5K 28 4 K 



49K -0- 88K -0- 136K 



TOTALS 



$6076K $6621K $18,329K $6760K $6784K $6953K $8148K $6342K L$66;013K 



- 1 

4 TV 1 



Total 



$33,063K 



10,585K 

7199K 
5317K 



3588K i 

\ 

2675K 



1720K 



1097K 



769K 



NOTE: N.A. means the data were not available. 

♦Tetal dollars for multi-year contracts have been allocated to the year in which the contract was awarded. 
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Resources, the private foundations tend n9t to fund research but, rather/ 
to support network development, collection development, or public and 
academic -libraries. 

Three organizations not included in this analysis — the Charles A. Dana 
Foundation, the Andrew W. Mellon 'Foundation, arid the Department of 
Education, Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education — also 
provide funding in this jurea. The two private foundations in this group 
tend to direct their funds to such areas as .the development of library 
networks, library .construction or r Jaodernization, and general support. The 
Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education, Jias supported a few 
library- and information-related projects. Its funding is generally for 
the development of information and referral services or for the 
development of computer-assisted- instruction programs. 

A number of /other organizations and agencies that are associated directly or 
indirectly with interest areas in our field would need tp be included in a 
full-scale analysis of this type. The Special Libraries Association (SIiAf 
sponsors a Grants-in-Aid program that supports research projects carried 
out by units of the Association or individuals and groups. From 1974 to 
1980, SLA " funded six projects for a total of approximately $4000. The 
Exxon Educational Foundation has supported th$ Council on Library Resources 
(CLR) and academic libraries. During" the period 1978 to 1980, the 
Foundation contributed approximately $400,000 to the support of CLR and 
these libraries. Other units of the National Library of Medicine ' (NLM) 
also contract for studies, e.g., the Planning pff ice is currently administer- 
ing a contract to study the role of the academic health science libraries in • 
education for health professionals in the '808. The National Historical # 
Publications Commission has, since 1975, supported research on the preserva- 
vation of materials. The commission estimates that $300,000 tp $400-, 000 has 
been provided for, such rfesearBh. *0thef po6sible sources of support that J* 
would need to be considered in a full-scale analysis include institutions and 
agencies at the regional, state; and local levels, as well as other 
associations and professional societies, and commer cial information service 
organizations. 
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APPENDIX D * 



- FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF THE RESEARCH AGENDA PROJECTS 

In this Appendix, we present the full copies the originally pwpared draft 
descriptions of the Research Agenda projects. The descriptions are presented 
" in numeric order, to facilitate locating individual projects referenced and 
discussed earlier in Chapters IV and V of the text.$ * ^ 

S\n casM^rStre I Research Agenda project encompasses several different 
^proj^ct^ we -first present an introductory section, based on materials . 
prepare by the par ticifcant% wt^ developed the combined project. This 
section is followed by summaries that we have* prepared of the individual 
project descriptions embodied in -the combination research project. 
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PROJECT 03: EXPLOITING THE TRUE CAPABILITIES OF ELECTRONIC PUBLICATION 

Background : The application of computers to any activity usually proceeds 
through two major stages: 

' (1) Performing electronically some task that was previously performed 
manually The capability may be enhanced, the efficiency improved, 
or the opfets reduced, but the activity remains essentially the, 



same. 




(2) Applying electronics to do things not possible in the manual 
mode of operation. ^~ 

In the application of electronics to publishing, we still seem to be in the 
first of these stage*.' Ah elect tonic^publicat ion today is-little more than 
printed pa$es diSplayable on a scr*m. Putting the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica online does not make an electrOnjfl'encyclopedia, nor does 
putting the v Journal of Applied Physics online make an electronic 
journal. Sbch events should be considered merely interim steps on the road 
to true electronio publication, i.e., publication that exploits the^ true 
capabilities of th* electronic medium, , l ,/ 

purpose and Objectives : jLt the present stage of development , it is very 
difficult to demonstrate the real potential vallie of electronic publication 
and to show that a properly conceived electronic publication could be an orde 
of magnitude more effective than one printed On paper, ' Only in the case of 
indexing arid abstracting services have the obvious ^advantages (e,g,, 
flexibility and depth of search) of online access over pr iit-on-paper access 
been clearly shown. S 

The 'purpose If the proposed study is to demonstrate what a publication 
designed ab initio for electronic access would look # lik*. Jyt the same 
time, the study would experiment with alternative methods of information 
pre$entation and wbuld. measure user response to these alternatives. » 

Methodology : Demonstration, experimentation, *ndXuser * reaction studies are 
proposed, WT|ile the experiments could involve any \yi>e Y> f publication ^ 
(even an electronic nov^l) , it is proposed to restric^ the study to three 
types: encyclopedias, texttooks., "and research journal9y i 

Capabilities of feroa by the electroni'c medium that ^re not available in 
prints media "^TOIWre: ^ 

(1) flexible, re-prganizable text (i*>e., a form of " hyper text m ) , 

> (2) dynamic analog models of operations and activities, 

^(3) sound output (of lvalue, for example, in an encyclopedia article on 
/ bird song or the works of a composer) , 

# * 

(4) inclusion of access to programs, where such programs have been 
used in a-reseach project, and taw data, allowing the user of the 
publication to ierivVn^w results by plugging in alternative * 
variables, ' + \^ 
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Since the project is $ research — rather than an implementation — project, ^h&F 
purpose is to experiment with' methods of presenting information. One coula 
visualise, for example, an electronic encyclopedia JLn which an electronic 
analbg model, under user control f demonstrates the forces acting oh an. 
aircraft, to show what caused it to fly. How much more effective than static 
illustrations! Likewise, -one could visualize a research journal in, say r 
applied mechanic^, in which the effect of various types of loads. on a 
particular structure (variable in intensity undef the control of the reader) 
can be demonstrated through an analog model. One can also visualize * 
textbook in which the sequence can be re-organized to suit each reader, the 
contents can ^>e indexed by each reader, reader and instructor notes, 
(including to each other) can be incorporated, 'land so cftrf 

• ™ \_ 

Many of these capabilities 1 already exist within systems of computer-aided 
instruction (e.g., PLATO), so this typs -of system wQuld provide a hospitable 
environment for such a project 8 . The' whole project may best be performed 
within an' academic community in which' three different faculty teams would 

xk independently on three (publication-related) subprojects. Clearly, 
there would be an overall project coordinator and a high level of 
interchange among the subprojects. The project teams would need to 
identify subject specialists willing to experiment with new methods of 
pceseAing information in electronic form (i*e^, to make__ contributions to a 
prototype electronic encyclopedia or a prototype journal , or to construct 
some sectioft of an electronic textbook) . For each prototype publication, 
it would be necessary to establish a suitable audience willing to use bjje 
publication, ^evaluate alternative methods for presenting information, ana^r— 
provide reaction.' If the prototype encyclopedia were aimed at children, 
pupils in selected schools could participate in this phase, of -the project. 
The fafct that some schools are already using CAI systems Reinforces the 
suitability of the CAI environment for this typer^of study. 

On the scale proposed, this would be an ambitious study and one not easily 
implemented. Nevertheless, this type of work needs to be done if we are to 
achiev^ the true capabilities of electronic pufe*Lication. 

\ ■ . 

Cost ; difficult to cost .because of so many imponderables (e.g., would all 
contributors require payment? how many articles would be needed to form a 
useful Aucleus? how much of a text?). Could easily cost $500,000 for each 
of three -/ears . , 



PROJECT 04: AN ONLINE NETWORK TO SUPPORT QUESTION ANSWERING IN LIBRARIES' 

Background : It is undeniable that OCLC h*s been highly successful in using 
online technology to facilitate a cooperative approach to cataloging among 
libraries. It seems somewhat ironic, however, that the roost extensive 
library-initiated .application 'of this technology should have been rimed 
primarily at improving technical processing rither than public services. - 
The main initiative in the ' application of online, systems to public* 
services— namely literature searching—has -come more fxoro tfce private sector 
than from the library community itself. It is only recently that online 
systems have been moved, by thii library community , 'closer to public • 
service applications— to online catalogs, including union catalogs, and to. . 
interlibrary lending, 

r 

While online systems have had a profound effect on the literature-searching 
activities of libraries, they have * so far had a negligible impact on the 
other major component of reference service, namely the answering of 
factual-type questions. One reason is sinjply that appropriate databases 
and, data banks have not been available. This situation is beginning to 
change as various kinds of "reference books" 'become accessible online. 
Nevertheless, there seem^-to be little doubt that an online cooperative 
network thar could subset ial^y raise the level of question-answering 
services in libraries cou\d nofrf be implemented. 

\ . 
rpose and Objectives : The major justification for this project can be 
sSnmarized as follows: r 



sHnmai 

(1) Several studies conducted obtrusively or unobtrusively in (mostly 
public) libraries have repeatedly confirmed that the probability of 
getting a question answered completely and correctly is shockingly 
low: little better than 50 percent for all questions and all types 
of libraries on the average. 

(2> The probability of getting * correct answer is lowest for • 
questions in which the^ answer has recently changed. 

(3) Small public/libraries tend to have a liroite'd capability for • 
question-answering because of limited bibliographic resources. 

(4) It is likely that the sarte questions are -repeated time and time 
again in libraries of v»ious types up and dg»rn the country. Or\ a 
national scale, this approach can hardly be consi^red cost- 

' effective, since some of these questions may require a considerable 
amount of time to answer. / « 

(5) X question* that is difficult for one library to answer rn^y be 
* simple for another. Thus, a special library might- produce 

| in one minute an answer that might fcake a public library an hour 

* or more of staff time to locate 0 . 

Some libraries maintain card files of answers to '"difficult" or 

frequently asked questions. These are limited in value because 

of limited access approaches and inaccessibility to other 

librarian. * 0 



(6) 
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(7) * There is very little cooperation among libraries in question- 

, answering at the present time. Nevertheless, tne potential is 
great. ' < 

(8) Some large public libraries- update reference sources (e.g., names 
«^f national and local govermenfc officials) on a daily basis, and 
such work is duplicated throughout the country. 

The purpose of the proposed study is simply to demon^tjat^ that an omHne 
cooperative network to support quea-tion-answer ing is viaWe, includir^ 
economically viable, and that it has the potential to impfove substantially 
the quality of reference services in libraries of all types. The 
beneficiaries will be the libraries themselves art* their users. 

Methodology : A demonstration and market ^research project is proposed. The 
demonstration would ^ modeled on the OCLC approach to cooperative cataloging. 
The first step would be to* build a nucljeu^ database to get tfie project - 
moving. A suitable approach would be to build this nucleus from ejdjMfing 
card files maintained by one or more 'large public libraries {e'.g. Chicago) 
or regional reference libraries. The file would need to be edited and 
(possibly) answers/sources verified" prior to putting It i/i t machine- 
readable form. , A single record might consist of: 

- text of. the question poaed, • 

v 

- the answer supplied, 

.- source of the answer (bibliographic or other) , m 

- date of the record, and / 



- synboL for the contributing -library- ^ - 

The initial file should probably contain no fewer than 100,000 records to 
hav* provable value for demonstration puposes. The^ file would not be indexed 
but ><ould be y searchable on keywords in questions and in answers. A KWIC-type 
display would probably be useful {e.g., one could view all* questions in which 
• f Roy ^Rogers* app**rs>. 

.Once the initial file is created, it would be made widely accessible to 
potential ueer*dibraries. This might be done through an existing network, 
such as OCLC, 4t through one or more of the commercial services (BRS, 

Lockheed, or $6C);.^» 

/ x 

For the— feasibility study,, a relatively small number of. libraries would be 
invited to participate, targe public libraries would be obvious candidates* 
In the long runjS^pwevec, the strength of the enterprise 'would depend on 
wholesale involfreMJJt ot libraries of all types. 
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Participation in the project would involve: 



- use of the file as a prime source for question-answering 

s 

- adding new pee^ds to the file as new questions arise in 
coope rating libraries - (some type of formatted display for . / 
input would *be needed; so would guidelines on types of questions 

to be included) , § - 

- evaluating the use of the file and maintaining time/cost figures. 

The pilot project is intended to demonstrate utility but also to 'allow some 
experimentation (e.g., with different policies regarding content* , - Since the 
file would grow rapidly through library participation, the full capability • 
would only be reached when the project moves ouir of the demonstration phase 
and into^Ull implementation," When this occurs, new features would be . 
introduced, including: 

- a ffle of unanswered questions (participating libraries would be. t 
urged to check this file regularly; a question unanswerable in one 
library might be simple for another) , and ^ 

^vision 3 of regular update responsibilities (e.g., library A 
would be responsible 'for updating entxies relating to _sports) , . \ 

In the long terW^such a file would be self -supporting, since libraries would 
be subscribers. Presumably, the libraries adding records woUi^jeceive some 
financial credit, Th;s file could eventually becoAi the single* mqgt irtp*t**irtr 
source for question-answering in libraries of all types. It could reduce the 
sire of reference collections in print-on-paper form and greatly \mprove the 
overall quality of reference service, especially in small .libraries, - 

Cost: Would depend on the size of the initial file', the niaibjr ot partici- 
pating libraries and many other variables (e,g., for demonstration purposes, 
would the full costs be borne by the project or would the partipants absorb 
the access costs?), A two-year demonstration/experimentation/market research 
project, including cost of file file editing and conversion, mig h t b e- 
supported for about $500,000, 
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PROJECT 09: TECHNIQUES FOR MARKETING LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 

Background : Given the difficult nature of the times "and the trends toward 
reduced government spending, which daily gather momentum, it is clearly 
essential for American libraries that a form of organization be developed 
that maximizes the usefulness of library services provided, thereby making 
the institution more'vital and likely to survive. 

Libraries must be agile ahd flexible enough to move beyond their old roles 
and responsibilities. They must tailor their service* and offerings more 
exactly to the neecs of the community. Thus, w^ have advocated more than* a 
cosmetic change inV the substance of American libraries 1 service programs,. 

Studies have repeatedly shown that the general public's perception of the 
role of the library as an information source provider has been grim. Even 
if the substance of library service programs has been modernized to be 
orientfed more toward user needs, libraries will not *be utilized fully 
9 without an aggressive marketing plan to inform the information-seeking 
public of their services. Thus, if libraries are to achieve viability in 
this*n*w socio-economic climate, they must adopt more agressive, bold, and 
response-oriented strategies: they must pursue a more competitive stance 
toward' each other. In short, library management should take a lesson from 
' private* business:* the information-seeking -public should be viewed'as 
j'j^tential considers who are to be drawn to the library actively only through- 
\'j*aiyt attractive s4^?ices and more extensive marketing strategies. 

Current 'iff octs in. the wares' of library marketing are insufficient and 
"ineffective.- The ' traditional forms — bulletin boards, posters, displays 

within the library- ifcself , telephone listings, yellcfcr pages, ads in journal^, 
,iiewst*ap*r ids , '* wbrd-of -mouth advertising, publications, lectures, 
w etc.— bertainly will not hurt the library but ultimately will not solve 
•^library problems/, tin recent v yfears,.m<5re potent and' more flexible advertising 

via 'mass media advertisements have brought bfetter results, but they aiso are 

npt sufficient. 

What-ris necessary,, then, is* that, in addition to the co&aonly known marketing 
forms described abovfe, libraries muit be aware of, and must possess the 
competency to «use, ccftevant business-oriented competitive marketing 
techniques, with 6{ with&ut modifications^ , In this way/ when libraries see 
themselves as competing with 'other information providers (including 
inf ormation. brokers, priv*te*an£ public COTaultant/advocacy groups, and the 
like) lot the prize! of the patronage of the public information consumer, 
libraries' can. m&ke their fiscal posi t tion^i£Cure and invulnerable. 

The proposed prd^ct will attempt to bring together a body of literature to 
support and defen&Jfe&e heed to utilize modern marketing techniques in 
promoting library ' information services.' Though it is recognized that some 
library information professionals harbor almost instinctive reactions against 
the introduction* pt active And aggressive marketing techniques to library 
management, and that th$s negative inclination cripples their ability- to 
formulate a, workable^nd productive Se^^of guidelines and objectives in 
expanding library services, it ^is likewise recognized that the first step in 
modernisation must ta£e<piace in the ar*a of attitudes, inclinations, and 
perceptions. • , 
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Marketing is not seen to be a cure-all- It can only achieve maximum 
effectiveness in conjunction with , an actual program of innovation a/id 
development in available library serviced, just as any advertising is most r 
persuasive when the product itself is worth buying. As stated ^peter 
Drucker, marketing and innovation are the only two basic functions of a t 
business- (1) * 

The responsiveness of the library to the community can be increased by the 
use of polls, questionnaires and the encouragement of feedback, inquiries 
and complaints. In short, the information-seeking public should be viewed . 
as consumers upon whose patronage' the f-iscal stability of the library 
depends, just as does that of any business. 

Purpose and Objectives ; This Jkoject has multiple purposes. Its 
ultimate aspiration is to make safe the expansion and. development of 
libraries in the face of a fiscally uncertain, foreboding future. It would 
attempt this through the advocacy oL a more prominent role for libraries in 
serving the basic needs of the community, since, if the libraries must in 
some places compete with essential Services such as fire and police 
departments, the willingness of the taxpayers to support these institutions, 
is directly proportional to their ■ perceived benefit from that institution. . 
If libraries mus*t compete with police and fire departments, it is necessary 
that the libr^y occupy at least a comparable position of indispensable . 
service to the public. 

It is anticipated, that, given an awareness, of the needs of the community, 
library managers cai> adopt programs and services more useful, valuably, and 
worthwhile to the taxpaying pubL^fc. Once these new offerings have b<^n 
developed and innovated, the information seeking public can be made .cognizant 
of their availability through effectively designed, intelligently deployed 
marketing techniques. ' 

Thus, the inmediate objectives of such a project .include: 

- identification of viable marketing research techniques, 

- determination^' those that can be used ^as-is" by non-profit 

v organizations su<?h as libraries, those that should be employed m 
with modifications, and those that are of no real relevance to 
librariedT, 

- formulation of library marketing strategies in coping with 
competition, , 

- heightening of the librarians' awareness of the importance of rooder 
marketing techniques. 

' -A \ 

(1) Peter Drucker. Management . New^York: Harper &"Row, 1974; p. 61 
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Metttodology . Marketing research and its related techniques are 
essential subject# that have been extensively covered in fields such as 
.management, business administration, economics and the like. Ideally/ 
this project should.be carried out by experts drawn from these 
interdisciplinary fields, as well as from libraries. 

The proposed pcoject cpnceivably can be designed' in two phases: Phase I 
will synthesize information available through t both formal and informal 
sources, including experts in fields such as business administration and 
management. The steps to *be covered will be «<milar to those presented in 
project #07, "Information Seeking Patterns of the 'Information Poor 1 ." 
While the project's emphasis will undoubtedly be related tp non-library 
fields, it will also include a thorough literature search on library 
marketing practices. 

In this phase, it is expected that emphasis will be placed on the types of 
marketing strategies that deal with competition, since libraries' are facing 
abundant competition. For example,, marketing strategies dealing with 
competitive forces in the open economy, such as "the threat of new entrants, 
the bargaining power of customers, the bargaining power of suppliers, the 
threat of substitute products ©r services, and the jockeying am9ng current 
contestants", as discussed by Michael E. Porttr (2) , will be of great 
interest to the pr o ject . 

Phase II will be an exploratory research project involving case studies of 
those libraries that have employed some of the aggressive marketing 
strltegies in selling and promoting their services and examination of the ' 
impact of these techniques. Became of present OHB regulations, nine 
libraries will be selected, the basis fpr selection to be determined later 
by the researchers. On-site interview techniques will probably be the most 
appropriate. They will be implemented through the use of a questionnaire, 
which will be designed jointly by a project staff that includes marketing 
experts. 

Cost : * Because of tAie interdisciplinary, cooperative nature of the 
project, it is expected that no meaningful results could be accomplished 
without funding of at leait-two professional person-years. 



(2> Michael B. Porter. "How competitive forces shape strategy. 
Business, Review. March-April 1979. pp. 137-145. 
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PROJECT 11: ALTERNATIVE FUNDING POSSIBILITIES FOR PUBLICLY SUPPORTED 
J ' LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES ' 

Background ; ,The fiscal situation confronting American libraries is grim. 
Made vulnerable by a long-term dependence on local sources of taxation (most 
notably the property tax that is the target of Propositions 13 and 2 1/2 and 
many other similar proposals), libraries are reeling from each successive 
budget cut. • „ 

It would seem that the only solution that truly cuts to the heart of the 
problem is the. development of sources of revenue outside the taxpaying cycle. 
One alternative that has been largely ignored, however, could at least offer 
some, security, while allowing libraries to expand their services more than 
evyriefore. This option'is that of charging some kind of fee to certain 
segments of the library's clientele for the use of some services." 

The belief among most library managers' in America that tfteir public 
institutions are by design and philosophical necessity free and open to All 
is still persuasive and influential. It, is their strongly held conviction 
that non-fee charging libraries are an element of democracy, that .such 
institutions allow individuals to make Informed choices, educate themselves 
up from poverty and achieve true equality. To charge for certain library 
services, they say, would be like charging for sunlight or freedom of 
speech. 

Though there if still a profoundly rooted inclination to reject; the notion 
of a fee library, the seri'oua realities of recent times have compelled many 
managers to ?vail themselves of this alternative. In an American Library 
.Association Survey (1) 'it was noted -that one library in five charges rental 
4>fees for certain books, one m three charges for film borrowing, one in 27 
charges registration fees, and one in 60 charges for admission to library- 
sponsored programs. Recently, the Dallas Public Library System launched an 
extensive nonresident-fee-card program that charged individuals who did not 
support the library through tax dollars to pay for the use of its resources. 
(2) 

•If libraries are to survive and prosper in the troubled fiscal times ahead, 
then they must, shed their dinosaur ic modes of thinking about the roles, 
responsibilities, and duties of a library to the community it serves. 
Managers should actively and aggressively locate and utilize non-traditional 
sources of funding. The monies lost as a result of property-tax reduction 
schemes can be partially replaced through apppeals tp other government sources 
(i.e., state and f ederal) ; ^however , this is only a piecemeal, temporary patch- 
up solution to the problem. As long as libraries are seen by the public .as 



(1) American Library Association, "Debating the financial future. 
Editorial Research Reports 2:811-8J.9 (November 9, 1979). 

(2) Donald A. Hicks, "Diversifying fiscal support by pricing public Ubrary 
services: a policy impact analysis." Library Quarterly 50: 453-474. 
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on* of the most expendable government services (as we conclusively have shown 
in a recent poll (3)1, and cuts must be made, libraries, wholly dependent on 
government fund*, will stand on very uncertain ground. 

If fee libraries are, at leas't partially, a viable alternative for fiscally 
iessured institutions, it is clearly essential that studies be conducted at 
/ctte soonest possible moment in order to survey the different modes of this 
approach and other alternative funding approaches to assess their relevance 
to different 'situations. There is still a dense tangle of central questions 
left virtually unanswered: 

- What sources are available? 

- Which- of these are practical or realistic possibilities and why? 

- Which services could or should be charged for? 



- Who are the target (i.e., fee-paying) groups? ^ - 

- What are their abilities to pay? ' 

■ - What will be the total effect of fee libraries on the 
relationship of the library with the community? 

4 

This study, if funded, will attempt to lay the groundwork for answering some 
of the S^ questions, so that, even if library managers .decide to reject 
alternative funding as a means to fiscal security, they will^make ^is choice 
out of knowledge and not ignorance. 

In addition to £ee-f or-service as an alternative funding source, other 
possible sources also-exi^st, including netwofking libraries with private- 
sector organizations to provide relevant information services and teaming 
up libraries with volunteer organizations to^share the expenses of comprehen- 
sive information programs. 

Pugpose and Objectives : 0n$ of ^he first objectives of thisl* proposed project 
is to generate a piece of empirical research that will open the eyes of 
library managers to the great potential of this form of alternative - 
funding. The survey would attempVtp show that a fiscally-vital library 
offering more extensive and responsive services would be of morevaltfe to 
the whole community than a financially-crippled one. It would try to show 
that library services can differ from essential services such as police and 
fire departments in that tW upholding of the law or the curbing of fire* is 
a comHunal benefit," while the library's provision of information can be, in 
part, a private one that 'should (iri certain cases) be accompanied by a fee. 
While fee-for-service will most likely be the emphasis of this project, 
other additional funding sources' and/or possibilities will be explored as 
well. 



(3) Lawrence J. White, "The public library— free of fee?" New Leader 
(December 17, 1979). pp. 3:5 
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The proposed project would Explore the viability of a. battery of alternative 
funding options currently open to library managers in the United States. If 
such alternative funding strategies were adopted,- it would^einyigorate the 
growth o£ libraries and halt the decline that is inevitable with diminishing 
financial resources. It would reduce single-source dependency and diminish 
fiscal vulnerability.' ^ 

If a cogent and well-designed reorganization were initiated, including.f ee 
library programs such-as that at ^e Dallas Public Library, this .would lead 
to a vastly increased level of library responsiveness to coiranunity needs/ to 
a greater interchange of empathy, perceptions, and feedback between the 
library and information consumers, and to enhanced, involvement of the library 
in community affairs, which would, in- turn, make taxpayers more willing to 
help supporjt the library. ' 

It is hoped that the institution of alternative funding would allow an overall 
regeneration of American libraries. In giving, managers and key decision- 
makers a realistic, non-biased picture of the problems and potentials of 
alternative sources of, funding, it is intended that further research on 
the topic will be stimulated and the choices — when they are made — will be - 
the wisest and best- informed ones possible. Since many (perhaps a majority) 
of these influential information professionals are still tied to an old, 
unthought-out attachment to the conception of public libraries as completely 
free libraries, it is hoped that this survey will make them aware of their 
options. Ignorance,. after all, is a luxury we can no longer afford. 

Finally, and most specifically, the survey will seek to answer the body of 
questions surrounding the issue of alternative funding: 

* • 

- What exists? 

- What is best for my situation? 

- Wh^ is the feasibility of several of the options? 

- If 'libraries are to charge, who should be charged and for what? 

Unitl we begin to address these considerations, we will remain incapable of 
judicious choice. 

Methodology ; Given the broad scope and applicability of the topic of alterna- 
tive funding, and the relative lack of previous research in the area, there 
are e number of approaches available, each of .which wdbld provide unique 
but valuably results. The proposed project could, therefore, take several 
forms pro/lt^bly^ It could either be a survey or a more evaluative 
investigation (i.e., one that would attemptsto examine, analyze, and assess 
the effect of fee-charging on all aspects ol library functioning, including 
relations with the community and government, possible effects upon / 
managerial structures", and the potential impact upon services' and / 
organization). The severity' of the crisis facing librari^ dependent upc^n 
single-source funding is such that any typ* of investigation into this 



field woul>d yield valuable and vital data and 
Because of this, an evaluative survey project 
methodologies usin^ mail questionnaires would 



food for thought and action.^ 
is proposed. Survey 
probably be most appropriate 
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for this investigation. 

Sample size . A small number , say 50 to 100, of publicly funded 
libraries should be selected randomly from each sub-group of libraries 
such as: 



ill public libraries ^ 
mediute-sized public libraries 

- large public libraries 

-.school libraries * . 

- publicly funded community college libraries 

- publicly funded academic lfbraries 

Available directories of these libraries can be uied as a basis for 
selection. 

Questionnaire design . Questionnaires should be designed in such a way 
as to encompass all the essential areas covj^ed in many of the questions 
regarding alternative funding sources mentioned above. One should be 
designed for libraries and librarians, and another for library users. 

Case study on th» effect of fee-for-service . The initial survey of 
the libraries regarding alternative fjintfing will enable the researchers 
to select nine (for the convenience of fulfilling 0MB requirements) 
libraries with different character istics in terms of type and size of 
library, user 'groups, librarian^, views on alternative funding,* and users 
perceptions and feelings on library services and paying, for needed 
information. 

Data analysis . Data processing will be required and it is expected 
that commonly used analysis methods, such as the Statistical package for 
the Social Sciences (SPSS) f will be used to analyze the collected data. 

Cost . This is a rather involved research project. In order to be able 
to conduct a meaningful project with a Reasonable sample size, it is 
anticipated that the cost will be at least three professional person-years. 
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PROJECT 18: DEVELOPMENT OP A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR- OBSERVATION OF * 
OSER BEHAVIOR WITH ONLINE INFORMATION/DATA SYSTEMS (a revision) 

Background . Jfith human/qpmputer interaction becoming so pervasive in our 
modern society, research on user interaction will benefit literally millions 
of people. Within the past few years, techniques to improve 
user-information system interaction that have been suggested draw upon data 
collected on the actual behavior of users confronted with^real retrieval 
systems, (e.g. Penhiman, 1975; Meadow, et. al., 1977). Howler , (in .spite of 
the availability of such data (whether collected by online mohitojing, 
protocol analysis, or direct unobtrusive observation) , the absence of any 
consistent measurement approach makes correlations across systems and 
'studies impractical. 

A project at the National Bureau of Standards (Abraros, et. al., 1976) has % 
suggested a framework for one.cla^s o£. variables involved, i.e., those that* 
can be measured through their network monitor^ machine.* In that project, 
Abrams,j et al. identified over "tifty variables involving time, length, and 
rates Of interaction. Their measures, while not focused on information 
search £nd retrieval systems, ^suggest a framework for general data that can 
be use<jl in studying the user /interface across many types of interactive . , 
systemi and that is based on a stimulus-acknowledgement-response model of 
human- Computer interaction. Their results* are not in the form of standards, 
but are a useful means of measuring interaction variables. 

The proposed project should result in an expanded conceptual framework or 
model that is (1) based u^orT^a behavioral science view of the communication 
process and (2) f oclised on providing a consistent interpretation for user- 
system interactrqn variables. These variables should represent ? wide range 
of user interactiprjS""Xiri terms of systeiii and user functions) and should be 
illustrated througn sample data and analysis piocedur^s.* The framework 
should not be limited to analysis of bibliographic retrieval but should be - 
applicable to ^variety of text-editing and information/ data display 
functions. Numerical analysis and graphic-display-oriented interactions 
should^ndfc be included at thbs stage, although the framework should allow for 
such variables to be included in the future. 

Consistent and meaningful techniques for "defining and measuring user 
behavior must be available for those organization^ developing services for 
an expanding base'of na^ve users. Fpr example, ij*- the coming years, many 
libraries will expand their service's to include public access to online 
catalogs, replacing the older manual systefos. This 'will require more 
attention to the design of user interfaces for occasional and untrained 
users. Other information service-base<J organizations also will , face similar 
problems in their growth. Consistent measurement and analysis* techniques 
that are derived from a common theoretical base 1 could contribute' 
significantly to trhe solutibn of the interface -problem. In ad<fition, 
existing quantitative measures of user behavior need to be reviewed and 
placed within a unifying framework. 
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Purpose and Objectives , The Objectives of this study are: 

- to develop a behavioral -oriented model or conceptual framework that * 
can be used for developing observational measures, of user ^behavior * 
vis-a-vis online infon^ation/data systems 

- relate the components of the framework or model to specific areas 
of system design/operation in order to demonstrate the role of 
observational data in improving, system performance 

The justification for#bhis study is the growing interest in data collection 
regarding user behavior (through online monitoring, protocol analysis, and 
other observational methodologies) and the la£k of a consistent behavioral 
framework om model for user-computer interaction. The propbsed framework 
should provide* a valuable design tool for information systems designers and 
should provide a common framework within which researchers can present arid 
compare data. *Futhermore, sample data for most variables should be included 
in order to indicate the form and nature of each measurei The proposed study 
would provide the information -research community with an effective framework 
in which future projects involving user behavior with online systems can be 
evaluated. 

Methodology . The project -will be conducted in three major phases with the 
resultjs disseminated to the research community through the open literature. 
The phases include: 9 f 



- Data Collection/Evaluation 

* 

-^onceptual Framework Development 

- Incorporation of Sample Data fnto Framework 

Phase 1 . Data Collection and, Evaluation (3 mos.): This phase 
will produce a comprehensive teview of existing research and data 
concerning online user behavic^* Techniques of data collection for 
this phase will include open literature search (incorporating 
online database subject searches, citation trails, gnd library 
searches) and contact with researchers working in this area 
(identified via SSIE, NTIS, and\bther resoi^ces) . The results 
from this phase will- be organise^ to provide a comprehensive 
bibliography with annotations, 

Phase 2 . Conceptual Framework D^elopment (5 mos.): Based on 
an analysis of data collected frak Phtfse 1 and an evaluation of ^he 
user-computer interface viewed as a communication interface, a 
Conceptual framework will be developed for analysis and presentation 
of user behavior' data. This conceptual structure will include, 
identification And interpretation of significant variables and guide- 
lines for their consistent -capture vk3 analysis'. Similar dimensions 
of user b4navior can be measured in \ several different ways and, 
conversely, the same measurement may\apply to vastly different 
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dimensions of user behavior. By placing the behavioral dimension and 
the measurement techniques* identified in the data collection task within 
a unified framework, it should be possible both to relate different 
observational methodologies and to choose a comprehensive and ^ 
nonredundant set of metrics for incorporation in' a system being 
designed. The relationship between- (1) data collection guidelines and 
(2) the mapping of measured variables bnto factors affecting system 
performance will be illustrated through specific examples and in general . 
terms, to aid system designees in organizing the collection and 
interpretation of behavioral data as an integral part of the design 
process. The purpose of this phase is to make explicit the 
relationships between specific types of user-related data and specific 
parameters influencing the system design. - 

The conceptual framework or model to be. developed will be communication- 
process-oriented and will encompass variables reflecting user and system 
conditions and interactions. The development of this ■ framework will be 
done through synthesis of a process-oriented structure that reflects 
variables identified from data in Phase 1. The procedure for developing 
this framework is not rigid, but should involve at Ijast the following 

steps: 
I 

(1) Identify variables reflecting communication process 

(2) Determine relationship between these variables 

(3) Determine influence of variables upon each other 

(4) Synthesize framework frofn these factors 

(5) Evaluate framework based upon available data 

(6) Revise framework 

Phase 3 . Incorporation of Sample Data Within Framework. (3 mos) : 
Examples of observational data will be incorporated into the framework, 
drawing from published works as well as available raw data (e.g., OCLC, 
NLM, etc.). As an example, OCLC has collected monitor data on user 
behavior when cataloging library resources online. This data. represents 
over 100 million individual user interactions (e.g.* message/response) 
per year involving search, text-entry and editing functions and includes 
general measures of elapsed time. Several other organizations have 
collected other types of data that could be analyzed within the framework 
to expand the body of empirical data for system designers. By 
incorporating samples of existing data into the developed framework, the 
usefulness of ,the framework in comparing results across studies will be 
demonstrated. It is hoped that, by example, this will also .encourage 
other ^researchers to use the framework for data presentation/comparison. 
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Coat . The estimated retirements to conduct the study are; 

information scientists 1.5 PTE (12 Mos., Phases^ 

reference librarian 1 PTE* (3 mos., Phase 1) 

secretary .25 PTE (12 mos., Phases 1,2,3) 

graduate research ..assistant 1.5 FTE (12 mos., Phases 1,2,3) 

Additional expenses: 

literature searches, inter- $2,500 
library loans, facsimile/ 
copyright charges 



postage, comBunication 



/'pr inti 
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PROJECT *19: THE INFLUENCE OF SELECTED INFORMATION SEARCH MECHANISMS 
ON USER BEHAVIOR (a revision) 

Background : While a number of different search mechanisms are being designed 
for information search and retrieval* (e.*g., menu-oriented, command-oriented, 
index look-up Versus keyword, query by example, natural language), very 
little is known about how the different mechanisms influence the underlying 
patterns of h.uman information-seeking behavior. ' It is generally assumed 
that ,suaers can adjust their behavior to suit the particular requirements of 
a search system. „ 

With the- advent of qnline monitoring of user interaction, data are available 
that allow information system researchers to evaluate user behavior. Couple 
r this capability with intelligent front-end devices (terminals or pre- 
processors) that allow the search mechanisms to be varied for a single system 
and these tools make it possible to determine how system design and search 
mechanism design influence user behavior. ^Also, they allow us to study^to 
what extent users "adjust to the system." There is some evidence that users 
do not take advantage of the full range of search system capabilities in any 
given system. 

As systems proliferate, it is possible^ that users retain a "core-concept" of 
information- seeking methods and use each system on the basis of this approach. 
If this is the case, then system designers need to understand w^at this 
"core-concept" is. Furthermore, the existence of common search behavior 
patterns across significantly different system des^ig^s could be of major 
importance to 'system designers. For example, search-session length may be a' 
system invariant and depend mostly on user thresholds (such as patience). 
Amount of^time searching for documents versus* reviewing documents or document 
surrogates may be another invariant. 

Foe the sake of the user, system designers need to have a better understanding 
of the influence of search mechanisation user behavior. This study proposes 
to investigate that influence. Withi'n the context V bibliographic retrieval 
systems it should be noted that analagous projects could be constructed for 
both non-bibliqcjraphic (.textual) .and non-textuaj. (data) systems. Such 
projects should considered as follow-on efforts to the proposed study. 

Purpose and Objectives . Two^ questions are posed in this study: 

(1) How does the^ f undamental design of the search mechanism influence 
user behavior vis-a-vis onl ine interaction? ^ 

(^) What invariants and/or commonalities in user/system interaction 
patterns exist across distinctly different search mechanisms? 

The objective of this study is to answer these two questions in terms that 
/ran be of use to system designers, search trainers, and end users. 

Methodology . It is proposed that this study limit its scope to four basic 
search mechanisms: menu-oriented retrieval, command-or iehterd keyword with 
controlled vocabulary, command-or ientetf full-tex^ keyword, and natural 
language. The data should be analyzed on* the basis of user interaction 
variables that could be applied, across additional systems in the future. 4 
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Some fundamental Variables include: session length, interactions per 
session, interactions per minute, and proportion of each session spent 
doing various classes of activities. ' * 

Because of the difficulty of gaining ^ccess to monitor data for a variety of 
systems (particularly from commercial^search services), it is proposed that 
this study be conducted as a controlled experiment using prescribed searches 
conducted by a selected set; of searchers against a system capable of 
simulating a variety of interfaces. The same searchers should perform 
searches across the four types of systems. Such system simulators have peen* 
developed at library and information science schools. Thus the study could 
be conducted readily by an academic institition but should- not be limited to 
academic searchers. 

The study will involve four phases: 

s Phase 1 (4~mos.) : ^The four proposed interfaces (based on existing % 
interfaces from other systems with no new interface design) will be 
selected and simulated. 

Phase 2 (2 mos.) : Searchers will be selected for the experiment 
and trained to search across all four systems. At the same time a 
set of queries will> be designed to be Osed in the experiment 1 . 

Phase 3 (2 mos.) : A set of searches will be conducted across all 
four system types by each of the trained searchers. The searches will- 
be ordered for each searcher to test for order effects. 

Phase 4 (4 mos.) : Analysis and presentation of the data will occur 
during this phase. 

Cost . The estimated requirements to conduct this study are: 

information scientist 1 PTE (12 mos.,' Phases 1,2,3,4) 

computer programmer 1 PTE* (4 mos., Phase 1) 

statistical analyst .5 FTE (6 mos., Phases 2,4) 

♦ ' graduate research assistant 2 PTE (12 moa. , Phases 1,2,3,4) 

Additional expenses: 

9 computer time $5,000 

searcher compensation 1,500 

printing, duplicating 800 
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PROJECT 21: EVALUATION OF THE /CHANGING NEEDS OF ONLINE SEARCH SYSTEM ^ 
USERS AS INFLUENCED 3Y SEARCH SYSTEMS EXPERIENCE 

Background . System designers are becoming more and more concerned with the 
•naive 4 or "casual* user, i.e., user types who are unlikely 'to have the 
knowledge of , or take the 'tfrae to learn, sophisticated system procedures. 
The design of information systems, for these types of users poses a 
significant challenge, but an even greater challenge is the design of 
systems that can grow with the users as they gain experience with and/or 
knowledge about the system that they have started using. At some points, 
it is conjectured, many users, may wish to change their approach to 
information system use and begin to exercise more sophisticated system 
options. This "maturation* process can vary across users and systems and 
may require that systems Have at least two modes of operation 6r a 
continuum of complexity and sophistication, iiyorder to serve fctoth naive 
and casual users as well as sophisticated use*. - Some preliminary studies 
(PemXman, Fenichel, Wanger Chapman) indicate that users' with, different 
levels of training and/or experience vary in system-use behavior. The 
•proposed study would evaluate a single set of users over an extended period 
of time in order to evaluate changing behavior/needs^ as system-use 
experience increases. 

Purpose and' Objectives . Two research questions are po^d in this study: 

(1) How does user behavior change with respect to online system use as a 
n function of experience gained with the system? 

(2) What implications does any change in behavior have on system design? 

The objective of this study Is to answer these questions in a manner that can 
be "applied to user interface system design, ai well as to design of training 
•programs for inexperienced, intermediate, and experienced users. In 
addition, it should be possible to evaluate the influence of' intermittent or 
casual use on the user "maturation" process. 

Methodology . The research method can be character ized'.as a controlled field 
survey (as opposed to controlled experiment or a regular field survey). A 
sample of u*ers wil1 b * selected who are just be ingrained on a particular 
system (possibly a computer conferencing system with multiple mode s of 
operation, or a retrieval system with different jfcevels of command 
complexity). This group of subjects will be tracked over a fixed period of 
time (possibly 9-12 months) and their search behavior will be recorded. In v 
addition, their attitudes towards the selected system and any other training 
dt other system experience will be documented by means of a series of 
questionnaires administered over the test period. The results will be * 
analyzed through time series analysis, find significant variables 
contributing to any observed change in search behavior or measured change 
in attitude will be sought. 

The critical factors £o be resolved in the study desigft^are: 

- System selection: should the system be one that \s multiple 
*~ ,« levels 6f command structure or system complexity (e.g*, EIES / 
conferencing system, or DIALOG retrieval system) . \ / 
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- Number of subjects in sample: the sample size -should be a function of 
the nuihber of variables to be analyzed in each of two major categories 
(use behavior and attitude towards system use) and the confidence 
level desired for the selected analysis 

- Attibudinal measures; a special-purpose instrument will be needed to 
quantify user attitudes' toward system features. This instrument' will 
need to.be designed so, that it can be reapplied two to three times 
during the course of the study. 

The major phases of this project are: ^ ' 

Phase 1 (6 roos.) : System/sample selection and instrument design. 
This phase will inyolve the review* of several candidate systems/ 
organizations and the selection <Jf a single system for evaluation. 
An attitudinal instrument will be designed a-nd the sample users will 
be selected. 

Phase 2 (2 mos.) : Sample subject measurement and training. During 
the normal course of aiser training fbr the systems, the users selected 
for study will be .administered the preliminary attitude measurement 
instrument. * • 

Phase 3 (12 roos^-) :. Measurement of system use and attitudinal change 

over time. For the selected subjects a complete record of system use 

will be kept over time and the attitude instrument will be administered* * % 

periodically. * - 

Phase 4. (4 mos. ) : Data 'analysis and evalaation. The results will be 
reviewe^ and evaluated vis-a-vis design implications for future system 
de^igrr concepts*. 

* 

-The results of'this study will be analyzed to provide system designers with 
insight into the changing needs/perceptions of users' with respect to system 
features and the user interface. In additiqn, the methodology and | 
instruments developed should provide system designers with tools they, can 
apply to future system studies. 

Cost . The estimated requirements to conduct this study are: , 

information scientist 1 FTE (24 mos., Pha^s 1,2,3,4)-*' <* . 

^behavioral scientist .5 PTE (19 mos., Phase 1,4) 

graduate assistant . . * 2 FTE (24 mos., phases 1,2,3*4) 

• secretary .25 FTE (24 mos., Phases 1,2,3,4*)' « 

Additional expenses: 

travel t , 52,000' • n • j 

/ printing, postage, communications 2,000 : < 
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PROJECT 31: IMPACT OP INFORMATION ON INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVITY' 



- Background : Since 1972 the productivity growth rate of U.S. industries has 
dropped to only 1 percent per year , down* from 3.2 percent pet year in the 
period betwen 1948 and 1965. At the same tine, our competitors in the world J* 
market have enjoyed increasing productivity growth ratM (e.g., 5 percent 
per annum in Japan and 4 percent per annum in West Germany) . This shirt * s . . 
causing serious -concern among U.S. economists and policy tnakers since it 
affects our international balance of trade and the real value of goods and 
services produced and consumed domestically. 

One part of the market, the information sector, is doing quite well. A 
Recent Harvard study revealed that 25 percent of the total productivity 
growth'in American industry is a result of the growth of information 
in<JUstries, and U.S. Department of Commerce statistics indicate that U.S. 
exports in telecommunications and in/ormation goods were responsible for 10 
percent of overall U.S. merchandise exports in 1977. V 

Beginning with the benchmark studies of Machlup and Porat, a great deal of * 
effort*has gone into measuring the size and impact of the primary information 
industries (those that sell information goods and services to other firms," 
individuals, governments, etc.); yet very little -has been done to measure the 
impact of information as an element 6f production. While many feel that 
there is a positive correlation between an investment in information goods and 
services and productivity growth, the^e $jre ^so data that suggest that, in 
some industries, the use of information technology may in fact contribute to 
productivity loss. 

The two researchers whb have come closest to analyzing information goods 
and services as an element of production are Edward P. Denison, who has 
approached the problem from the productivity side, andtf.W. Kendrick, who 
found, in a study sponsored by the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) , that technological change was the major contributor to 
the growth of Total Pactor Production (TFP) for the U.S. Business Economy 
between 1948 and 1978. 

Purpose and Objectives ; The overall goal of this project is to increase 
understanding about the impact of information goods and services on . 
productivity by industry. The objectives of this research are: 

- A comparison of growth rates of productivity iif selected key 
industries with corresponding rates of investments and expenditures' 
in information goods and services within those industries. 

- A comparison of these data with matching industries in other 
selected industrial' countries. 

*- An analysis of data' on expenditures and productivity, tt> provide 
a cross-industrial and international comparison of growth rates 
of information-related investments and productivity. 

On a conceptual level, this study will be of value to these who" are 
interested in developing new economic theories. On a practical level, it 
will help corporate executives to make better investment decisions. We. 
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assume that a better understanding of the impact of information on 
industrial productivity would help strengthen our entire economy, thereby 
benefiting everyone in the U.S. in some way. More specifically, however,, 
it -would develop a body of knowledge and techniques that could conceivably 
be appHed to library and information services in other environments* 

Methodology ; This research wj^.1 tfes£ the hypothesis that changes in 
investments and expenditures for information goods and services are related 
to changes in productivity, and that this relationship can be revealed by 
comparing these variables over time, across industries, and between 
countries. This type of data collection and analysis is necessary, since 
productivity is the result of many variables and differs widely among 
indus trie's. ' \ * * 

fhe general approach is to collect -data on productivity and investments in 
information goods and services by industry. This procedure will require a 
refinement of * th* definitions of productivity and information goods and^ 
services. In addition, industries must be selected with care and existing 
data examined to establish adequacy. 

There is some indication that data collection may prove to be a problem, 
since data on investment in information goods and services by industry are 
not readily available. It may therefore be necessary to establish some 
subset of information expenditures, such as data processing equipment. 

Industries should be selected on the basis of several criteria; (1)^ 
availability of data; (2) impact on 0. S. balance of trade; and *(3)' 
variety. In any event, one industry should be in the high-technology 
category, one should be a service industry, and one should be agricultural. 

..It is expected that 'this researctrvould be most successful if a ^ 
multidisciplinary approach were taken. Clearly, it requires expertise in 
economics, Information science and technology , -management science, and public 
policy analysis. Care jnust be taken in the .interpretation of the data 
collected, and the in^fevement o;f researchers with a wide variety of 
backgrounds will help preserve the proper perspective. 

Cost : Approximately 3-person years should be required to refine the 
project and collect and analyze the data. 
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PROJECT 32: IMPACT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES ON COMMUNITY PRODUCTIVITY 

Background . Productivi ty is usually defined as either output per unit of 
input or outpju't per worker-Hour. It Is a measure of the efficiency of the 
production function and is 'commonly used by ^irms, industries, and nations 
as an indication of economic health. 

Defining productivity for thfc public sector has proved to be quite difficult/ 
across- the board. The definition of a unit of output is elusive, 
institutional constraints prohibit managers from -reallocating resources, and 
inadequate data 1 collection makes an analysis of input/output relationships 
impossible, in many instances. Nevertheless, taxpayers are demanding greater 
efficiency in government, and a few researchers are studying the problem of 
measuring local government productivity. / 

Cotftmunity productivity is an even fuzzier notion, combining, as it does, the 
output of both public and private sectors within a given jurisdiction.' In 
spite of data-collection problems, however, the concept may prove useful in 
conceptualizing the role of the public library and in discovering a way to^ 
measure its economic contribution. * 1 

There have been several studies that have dealt with the problem of measuring 
^library effectiveness. By and large, these efforts have focused on the 
relationship between inputs (books, periodical Subscriptions, staff; etc.) 
and outputs (circulation, reference questions answered, referrals, etc.). 
While this is a respected approach to the problem and enables us to compete 
libraries, it tells us little about tne economic contribution that a library 
might make to a community. 

Another approach is one that was first suggested in 1938 by Clarence Ridiy 
and Herbert Simon. They suggested output measures for a variety of locals, 
government services, including libraries, and~"st$essed efficiency measured in 
-terms of consequences, rather than direct output. More recently, the Urban , 
Institute, in conjunction with the National Contoission op Productivity, 
undertook a four-part study gf local government productivity and arrived at 
the same conclusion — that output should be mea^ired in terms of consequences. 

Purpose and Objectives ; The goal of thi's research is to 'develop and test a 
model for measuring the impact of the public library on community , 
productivity. 

Th$ objectives of this study are to: 

- Identify all library outputs 

- Identify all t parts of the community effected by outputs 

/ 4 

- Quantify impacts ■* 

- Corapar^ the above with inputs to library » 
Analyze and develop model 

• , r 

Dire£^ unediate beneficiaries of the study will be library administrators,. 
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This study will provide' data that will be useful in making decisions 
concerning allocation^ resources and in justifying them to library boards, 
local government, administrators, etc. Long-term benef iciaf ieSs.will be * . 
library users, who presumably will receive improved services in the areas of. 
greatest • need.' 

Methodology : If possibly this research should be conducted ^conjunction 
with the tJrban* Institute or some Similar agency. Every effort should be made 
to take advantage, of techniques that have been developed to measure the 
productivity of other local government agencies. • • 

Stage 1 ; Refine Methodology.' Identification of all data collection 
points is critical to 'this research. While the usual service units 
mentioned above are obvious, the library may also make contributions 
in' more passive ways. The presence of a library, for instance, may be 
a factor in attracting new business to the community. \ Use of the 
building by volunteer groups such as literacy instructors may also* be 
a valuable service. The contribution of the library to a shadow economy 
in which goods and services Are consumed directly and never enter the^ 
market shbuld also be included. 

Stage 2 ; Data Collection. This will undoubtedly require a survey 
^ that must be designed with great care and sensitivity. Asking people 
why they want information can be a. touchy business. Telephone contact 
will not be overlooked and the community at large will be sampled to 
discover any economic impacts that may not be obvious from contact with 
users. 

Stage 3 ; Analysis. Data collected will be analyzed arid value will 
be assigned to various types of impacts. Comparisons will then be made 
with level of support in general and by type of service. For instance, 
some of the services that might be" compared by level of productivity 
include: reference materials, best sellers, business services, 
historical material, films, reference sei^ices, referral services, and" 
ancillary services such as literacy training. 

Once the methodology is tested and a model developed, it would be most useful 
to replicate the s.tudy in several locations. 

V • » 
While productivity iScertainly not the only goal of ,a public library, the 
findings may .suggest a different allocation of resources^ and could help 
libraries to become more responsive to their constituencies. 

Cost : If done properly, thfs should be a 2 to 3 year project conducted by 
a team' of researchers with strong backgrounds in economics, library science, 
local government finance, and public policy analysis. It will require the 
activfe cooperation of the staff of the library and community leaders. \ The 
estimated level of effort is 3 professional person-years, plus appropriate 
clecioal support. 
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PROJECT '37: CONSUMER BEHAVIOR RESEARCH APPLIED TO LIBRARIES # 

Background ; ' The use of marke.t research techniques by libraries to under- 
stand better the needs of u«ers and potential users is regularly cited as 
having great potential payoff. Numerous user studies have been conducted, 
but the findings appear to contribute little, to planned changes in services, 
resources, and management of the libraries 'dbnducting the surveys. This may 
be true because the findings often do not contribute useful new 
information.- Community surveys on the* use of public libraries tend to, 
reconfirm what previous surveys foijnd, 'going back to the classic sl^ud^ by _ 
Berelson in the late 1940 , s. / 

• ' - - • J 

The concepts of marketing go far beyond the basic idea of describing the t 
market, as in the case of . most library surveys. The modern ma rke ting concept 
stresses the identification of peoples' needs and offering predicts and 
services to satisfy those needs. This is generally contrasted t6 the earlier 
"ppodupt" orientation that most firms had. The product orientation assumed a 
*€ixed product, plentiful customers/ an<3 no marketing research or<adv^r f tising. 
The next stage in the evolution of\lie atodern marketing concept wis' the 
.product orientation with the addition of selling and promotion. 4 The focus 
was still on the product, with an increased effort to find customers for it. 
A few libraries are in this second state, but the 'bulk oi them^uM still in 
stage one. Perhaps, a few have begun experimenting with the mo^ffn marketing 
concept. . 



An area that offers promise to libraries is consumer behavior. This 
relatively new^eld in marketing emphasizes the understanding of customerV 
motivation and behavior. Consumer behavior is defined by Engel, Blackwell, 
and Kollat in their book, Consumer Behavior , as the "acts of individuals 
directly involved in obtaining and using economic goods and services, 
including .the deci^^bn processes that precede and "determine! these acts." 
It provides an analytical framework for studying the behavior of users. 
^Consumer behavior draws heavily from social psychology, .sociology, and 
anthropology; 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose of this project is to review the field of 
consumer research, identify the most promising areas, and test applications 
in 6ne community. An area of particular interest is the prediction of' 
library user behavior on the basis of psychographic variables such as life 
style, attitudes, and behavior patterns. Research questions include: 

(1) What are the most promising consumer behavior models for studying 
library user behavior? 

(2) What is the most meaningful way to segment the community fpr library 
purposes? ✓ 

(3) What is the likely effect of increased promotion of library 
services? 

(4) What are the anticipated benefits from libraries becoming more 
mag fce t i ng-or i ented? 

• >- 
(5JVHow will citizens react to the adoption of marketing techniques 

r 
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by libraries? 

(6) What is 4 the in^T^ifceting on library funding, organization, 
staffing? f 

Methodology : The st$y should be conducted in the following tasks: 

(1) "Review consumer Ijphavior model*. 

(2) Adapt the most promising- mod** to the library field. 

(3) Prepare interim report discussing the review of consumer behavior 
* models and the re<5oamended model for library research. 

(4) Test the model in a single library community 

(5) Prepare report on the application of consumer-behavior models for 
library ^esear6h. * 

The siicbess of the proposed study depends to a large degree on the 
researchers' previous experience, in consumer behavior. This kind of 
ejcperiencf is *a requirement for the project award. < / 

Cost: The proposed project will Require 2 1/2 to 3 person-years of 
professional effort. 
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PROJECT 47: A STUDY OP SELECTED ORGANIZED GRO*S WHICH ACTIVELY PROMOTE 
CENSORSHIP OF .MATERIALS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 

Background : Reported censorship incidents in librarie^ and schools have 
increased^greatly in the last few years. The ALA Office of Intellectual 
Freedom reported a five-fold increase in censorship complaints after the 
November 1980 election. Though this upsurge has leveled off at two pr three 
times the noonal complaint level, staff members expres^tehe feeling that 
these reported incidents represent a very small percentage of the censorship 
attempts that are ocurring throughout th* country. They ^further i^'Hcate 
that the number of censorship reports they receive involving public libraries 
have grown from 10 percent to 20 to 30 percent in # ttte lasA three years. 

Major factors influencing the increase in censorship incidents appear to be 
organizational ability and sophisticated techniques used by\ national", state 
and local groups who promote censorship of materials in libraries and 
schools. Organizations of the New Right, such as the Moral Majority, have 
many resources at their disposal, which are targeted to rerooVe materials fchat 
they find of f ensive* f row library shelves and the school, 

Those who would prepare before the censor comes, 'as he/she/thdy surely will 
in this conservative climate, must be aware of how the "tensor pperates and 
who' he/she is in order to plan an effective strategy to counteract this 
insidious influence tod promote intellectual freedom for everyone in a 
community. This study attempts to help librarians to gain the Information 
necessary to develop more effective strategies. 

Smelser'a value-added stages of collective behavior is used as a\basic 
framework 5or analyzing each stage in a censorship incident.' These' stages 
are:' structural, conduciveness, structural strain, growth and spread of a 
generalized belief, precipitating factors, mobilization for action/ and .the 
operation of social control. 



Purpose and Objectives : The objectives of this research study are\(l) to 
gather information about the characteristics, purposes, perceived tangible 
effects, and strategies of selected major organized pro censorship croups 
that have attempted to censor materials in public libraries and/or schools; 
(2) to assess selected demographic, social-psychological, political, and 
participatory characteristics of the leaders of this movement and tc compare 
them with the same characteristics of leaders in anti-censorship - 
organizations, to determine differences and similarities; (3) to identify 
the njethods used £p combat pro-censorship forces in particular localities; 
and (4) to ascertain whether censorship campaigns move through predictable 
stages,- such as those specified- by Smelser., 

f \ - 

The following research questions will be studied in this investigation: 

(1) What' are the stated purposes, objectives, and top priorities 
of selected major pro-censorship organizations? * 



(2) What strategies have the pro-censorship organizations used to 
achieve- their objective*? 
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(3) What -tangibl* effects have pro-censorship organizations had on 
public libraries and schools? ( 

(OiMt differences and similarities" exist i*selected demographic, 
Ccial-psychological, Apolitical, and partjipatory characteristics 
Between leaders of pro- and. arki-cenaorship groups? (Elements such 
/-*'<• as professional occupation, family orientation, view of society, 

political affiliation, education, religious persuasion, geographic 
, location, and other related items will be considered as part of 

* this question.) 

(5) What methods have anti-censorship forces used to combat the pro- 
censorship groups when they have attempted to censor materials in 

* ' a particular locale? 

(6) To what degree do the- censorship incidents examined reflect 
Smelser's value-added stages of collective behavior? 

The direct intended beneficiaries of this study are those who attempt to 
promote intellectual freedom in public libraries and schools. 

Methodology : This research study utilizes three basic field research 
technics \dpcument search, informal and unstructured interviews, and formal 
and structured interviews f to investigate selected pro-censorship 
organizations, their tactics and strategies, methods that have been used to 
combat these efforts, and differences and similarities between censors and 
•non-censors. The study is patterned in part after the study by Zurcher and 
others entitled "Ad Hoc Antipornography Organizations and their Active 
Members ," which was conducted for the Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography. 

The organizations and their leaders .will be identified through two methods. 
Pirst, tfto last year of the -Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom" and aiai l« 
publications will bj* examined to determine which groups have been involved in 
censorship attempts. Second, experts on the topic will be asked to provide 
' additional information about relevant organizations, their leaders, and otner 
mador participants in censorship incidents. A third group composed of people 
who have "not been involved in pro- or anti-censorship campaigns will also 6e 
a parffc of 'this study. 

Organizational documents, newspaper accounts, and other items will be 
employed to collect basic data to answer the research questions posed in this 
study. Unstructured and structured interviews will also be utilized to , 
obtain ne^ed^ntirmation. These, will be conducted with organization leaders 
and othrffmSjor dbrticipants in censorship incidents. . The structured 
interview items will'be composed of informational inquiries and items 
assessing social-psychological characteristics that are drawn from various 
validated scales dealing with topics such as political intolerance and 
attitude' toward censorship. The unstructured interviews will focus on 
eliciting information not obtained from other sources. 

\y 
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ffit£ few modifications this approach would be applicable to any environment 
where the abridgement of intellectual freedom is occurring through the 
efforts of an organized group. 



Cost: This study will require one and one-half person years. Additional 

direct expenses will be incurred for interviews and document analysis. 

* • ' 
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PROJECT 54: INFORMATION TRANSFER AT AN ONLINE REFERENCE DESK IN A PUBLIC 
LIBRARY SETTING—DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS FOR STAFF AND PATRON 

Background: Mortimer Taube had some wbrds of wisdom in 1964 on this subject, 
just before he died and jOfrt as MARC was being launched;. "With computeriza- 
tion the time has come to reassess our system and not to convert the 3x5 
card' into machine-readable form. We have failed to question our basic 
premises if we do not do this.' , 

Others have also questioned the manner in which" reference work in a library 
will progress, now that we have fee-based literature searching, online 
inter library loan, online circulation, and online catalogs. Some people have 
tried to analyze existing service and show all of this as a mere extension, 
while others have said that it will make a qualitative and substantive 
difference. 

For anyone who can encompass the possibility of full-text searching of 
library, collections, merged indexes of the book and journal collection, and 
direct user interaction with the circulation and catalog records, this new . 
world of information transfer could spell the doom of the general reference 
desk in a public library. But is this really a definite possibility? Are 
there not some indispensable activities at the reference desk that cannot 
be met by all these new technological developments? Take refefcnce service 
on the telephone, query negotiation, v directory assistance, and short/quick 
question-and-answering. How can they be computer-aided? 

Purpo se" and Objectives : Not for survey purposes, but for census purposes, 
it seems necessary to itemize and categorize the typical reference service 
activities in public libraries, to itemize and assess the development of 
possible machine-aided tools for .these activities, and to suggest some 
means of developing a machine-baled reference-service environment, complete 
with merged databases of more than, bibliographic reference tools, possibly 
incorporating dictionaries, handbooks, and encyclopedias for ready online 
access and question— searching. 

The objective of this research would be to understand what does and might 
exist at a public library reference desk if the full capability of the 
information industry were integrated- and placed at the disposal of the 
reference staff and the patron. These data would provide* the system 
designer with the specifications necessary to determine the extent of t*e 
task to be performed and the possible costs of designing a system with 
utility in general reference departments in public libraries in 
metropolitan areas, or possibly even all public libraries of a certain size 
with professional reference assistance. 

Methodology : 

i 

(1) By review of the literature on reference service in public 
r libraries, by compilation of statistics of these activities, and 
by case studies, develop a categorized census of the most cited 
reference worki and user questions that reference staffs must 
respond to year, after year. 
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(2) Check the availability of these works in machine- readable form 
and the economics of generating a combined database of these tools 
with retrieval capability superior to Channel 2000; (^ee OCLC 
repbrt), New tfork Times Informati6n Bank, NEXIS, ai\<J Paper Chase, 

(3) Develop a prototype Bystem that could exemplify the type of service 
possible at a reference desk by sudh an augmented reference 
collection. Tie this to an exisstirvg circulation, catalog, and 
interlibrary lending system like that availably at Ohio State 
University or the Columbus/ Ohio public HHr#t/, or any other 
possible site where an experienced public cottfd- be used as subjects. 
Even the Library of Congress clientele has some characteristics of 
a public library user community and the library might be a candidate 
site. 

* 

(4) Working with software specialists, human factors engineers, systems 
analysts, and librarians, develop thte design specifications for a 
system that could handle 25 to 40 percent of the activity around a 
typical reference desk, including telephone inquiries. 

3§ve- these design specifications reviewed by librarians and other 
^bprmation specialist's from non-participating libraries who vould 
"be representative of the public JLib^ary community that could be 
affected by these developments* * 

Co&t ; At leas/ three years of effort by the Principal Investigator to steps 
1 to 3. With consultants in th* af orementiorfed fields (2 years PTE) and 
with clientele (Participation, conduct steps 3 and 4. Two to six months to 
-do step 5-. 

References f 
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PROJECT 55: DIRECT AND QUICK INFORMATION RETRIEVAL SERVICE* 
IN A SCHOOL SETTING 

Backcftound : In children is the hope of the world, or at least among them . 
are the most adaptable to change, as witness their use of'computerS for 
games, mathematics problems, and possibly information retrieval. 

Tears ago a group at MIT experimented with a "knowledgeable t information 
system" and a group' of t*en-age boys.' They presented these boys with a 
typewriter console and microphone and told them they .could ask any questions 
they liked; The information system (really a room of top-grade physicists , 
and engineers in the next room) recorded their questions and tried to respond 
on the typewriter console. By this means the information system' designers 
hoped to learn how people really want to ask questions and what we might 
have to do to answer them, # / 

This proposed research could open up that interaction one more tiae,yin'a set 
of representative schools across the country, and the findings might tell us 
if the present menu-driven computer systems or new systems need to be , 
designed for direct and quick question-answering systems for the general 
public, for children, for the^ntxt generation of Americans. ^ , 

Purpose and Objective? : This study would provide valuable insight 'into the 
way young people ask questions, the topics in which they are interested, . 
and how information services might be re-designed with the aid of 
computer-based information systems technology that could be piped" into the 
home, the school, the library, etc. The limitations of the existing 
developments could be noted and some reflection and recommendations could 
suggest new avenues of research. * 

This study would be useful to system designers, librarians, information 
entrepreneurs, and eventually even the information seeker. 

Methodology : 7 ^ 

f 

(1) Review and revfSe the Experimental design of the k original MIT 
study, taking into account 'existing capabilities and technologies. 

(2) Prepare 'the identical research environment in several locations: 
metropolitan, suburban, rural, elementary and secondary levels. 

(3) Gather data on these interactions 'and codify the similarities and 
necessary 'equipment for successful responses. 

(4) Do failure analysis and user acceptance of the service. 

(5) Develop a "wants* list for system development of a quick* and direct 
user information service for the population aged 10 to L£* 
Incorporate in this any database developments that migl/t be needed. 

(j) Publicise the findings and shock* a iew people! $ 
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Cost : A two-year effort for th* Principal Investigator; the equivalent of. 
two years PTE for consultants -who form the ."invisible" "information system; 
related costs for teams or transporting of f research envirbnment for at least 
four different locations; sftne compiitftCJJggta; support staff for literature 
review, report writing, etc. 
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PROJECT 58; INFORMATION SEEK INC? IN HIGH AND LOW SCATTER FIELD^ ~* 

Background : A* provocative result appears in a study published nearly 20 
years ago by Mote. He divided the scientific users of the Shell Thornton 
Research Centre Library (U.K. ) into three groups according to whether their 
fields of research were low, medium, or high scatter.' He defines low-scatter 
fields as those in "which the underlying principles are well developed, the 
literature is well organized, and the width of the subject area is fairly well 
defined" (p. 170) . In high-scatter fields the number of different subjects is 
great and the organization of the literature is almost non-existent. The 
medium group falls in between, in degree of structure. With a sample total- 
ing 178 people, he found that the average number of inquiries requiring 30 or 
or more minutes to answer per person during a three-year period tfas, for the 
low- to high-scatter groups, 1.4, 3.6, and 20 (yes, twehtyl) respectively. 
No one in the first group made more than six inquiries and no one in the 
third group made fewer than 10. Mote also found the same pattern with 
under-30-minute requests studied in a smaller sampling over .a three-month 
period. The differences in needs of members of these groups is striking . 

I have long long felt that the Mote study deserved more attention than it got 
and was reminded of it again recently when the reiults of a study by Packer 
and Soergel appeared.* In a study of 134 Canadian university chemists and 
chemical engineers, they examined the relationship between scatter of 
information and need for, various forms of current awareness (CA) . Their 
•tentative" results: scientists in high-scatter fields had their efficiency 
(success per time spent) increased by usin^ selective dissemination of 
information (sbl) , while those in low-scatter fields had their efficiency 
decreased by using SDI. Also, among the CA method* tested (e.g. scanning 
journals, reports from students), subscribing to an SDI service was the only 
one found to" have any capacity to counteract, scatter . 

These studies suggest that degree of scatter may be a very important variable 
in determining researchers' inf ormation-seeicing behavior. Degree of scatter 
may account for far more" variance in search behavior tfcan subjectydiscipline, 
for example. (The latter has been^exhaustively studied). ThesVstudies 
suggest that not only may there 'be differences in how scientists in the two 
types of field do seek information, but there may also be differences in 
how they should search, i.e. differences in optimal searching techniques. 
What is good for one m$y not be good for the other. — 

Despite the longstanding interest in literature scatter engendered by Samuel 
Bradford and all his successors, the impact of scatter on information-seeking 
behavior appears not to have been Erectly studied outside the research men- 
tioned above. The extensive reviews by Meadows and by Garvey, for example, 
make no mention of scatter as a variable in studies of information-seeking 
behavior. \ ^ 

Purpose and Objectives : * J Two studied" are proposed: ~ < 

(1) A study of how'people in low- and high-pcatter fields do search 

(2) A study comparatively testing methods of opitmizing information- 
gathering , when the field is high- or iow-scatter, i.e., testing 
how people should search. The Parker and Soergel study sug- 
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gested that there may be dramatically differently optimal informa- 
^^ *i o»s search strategies fot people in high- and low-scatter fields. 

Th* objectives of these studies are' (1) to increase our scientific knowledge 
about SbLsr potentially important (i.e., influential) factor in information- 
seeking behavior, and (2) to determine, where possible, optimal seeking 
strategies for researchers in high- and low-scatter fields. With information 
from the latter study, particularly, vientists and librarians can be advised 
of Optimal search techniques in the different circumstances addressed. 

Methodology ; Study li The possibilities here are virtually as rich as the 
possibilities for research on information-seeking behavior generally. 
Research on high and low scatter can be combined wi.th study of people in 
different subject fields, applied vs. basic, early in career, vs. mature in 
field, etc. But before those are done, a study should first be carried out 
that provides a particularly strong test of the central question raised 
above: Do people in high-scatter fields exhibit different information- 
seeking behavior from people in lowvscatter fields? So, in order to make 
that strong test, all factors should be 'as similar as possible except 
degree of. scatter. This can be done by studying the inf ormatiorr-seeking 
behaviot of scientists in closely related fields — a "main line* cefatral 
subfield within medicine, for example, against another medical subfield at 
the intersection of several others — the latter presumably showing high 
scatter. It would be desirable to use two pairs of fields, in case the 
chosen pair has unknown idiosyncrasies. 

A measure of degree of s&tter will have to be defined. This would be a 
particularly elegant study if such a measure could in fact be drawn from the 
work in biblicmetrics on Bradford's Law of Scattering. (Neither Mote nor 
Packer and Soergel used a Bradford-like measure.) 

A modest sample of researchers — say about 20 — could be studied in each pf the 
four fields. Researchers should also be drawn from more than one institution, 
to eliminate biases due to pecularities of the institutions or their 
personnel policies. The study should be at least modestly longitudinal, 
perhaps three months, using diary or periodic interview techniqyes, to get 
a , sense of both the variety and amount of information . seeking done. 

Study 2: Since Packer and Soergel dealt with current awareness, it would be 
interesting to turn instead to retrospective information 'needs. Real, 
information needs of people in high- and low-scatter fields should be used in 
tfe*/\testing. It may be possible to gather some or alL of the questions to be 
tested in the first study when the information-seeking is 'observed. 

The basic approach in this study is to take two sets of real retrospective 
information needs, one set from people in high-scattqr fields and one from 
people in low-scatter fields, and have experienced searchers search these 
questions by several methods. Specifically/ all questions from both groups 
should be searched in online databases in the following ways: 
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Hypothesized as best strategy fo r low-scatter, fields; 

- Single most relevant database to subject of inquiry 

One of these hypothesized as best strat egy- for high-scatter fields: 

- Citation index database 

- Multidisciplinary databases (e.g.V NTIS) 
. - Several relevant databases 



- Combine results of the above three in various ways to see if 
any combination is superior across questions or question types. 

-Ten to fifteen bibliographic questions should be searched from each of the 
four fields. Evaluation ofoutput for relevance may be difficult. By 
combining all results and eliminating duplicates it may be 
original requesters to give a pne-time-only evaluation of all citations for 



relevance . 
Cost: 



Study It Diary -^r interview study o> actual information-seeking 
behavior of researchers in two high^scatter and two low-scatter fields. 

Study 2: Comparative study of search strategies to see which are most 
suitable for high- and low-scatter fjelds. 

In using real search questions from the researchers in the first study, it 
sight be desirably to phase the second study in parallel to the first, but 
beginning several months later. Tn this way researchers cin be asked to give 

- relevance evaluations' (for study 2) shortly after the csfapletioh of the 
observation phase of study 1. The two studies would last •total of 15 

' months, each individually being 9 to 12 months long. Each of the M.L.S. start 
members would be responsible primarily for work dn one of the studies> and 
their time would be phased accordingly, one starting work several months 
after the other. The cost estimate below is for .the two studies combined.- 

1 pfy.D. (P.I.) 40 percent time during academic year, 100 percent 
time in summer t 15 months 

" * « 

2 M.L.S. 100 percent time, 11 months each 

1 to 2 Research Assistants, 40 percent x time each 

100 hours online database search time @ $100 per hour - $10,000^ 

20,000 citations printed offline, 8 5.10 each - $2,000 
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PROJECT 64: FROM CHILDHOOD TO ADOLESCENCE; CHANGING INFORMATION NEEDS 

Background : School and children's librarians frequently comment on the sharp 
drop-ofA in reading activities and use of the library as children enter 
pubertyT around the seventh or eigfcth grade. In part, this may be due to a 
larger -variety of activities competing for their time. In part, it may be due 
to the psychological pressures brought on by bodily changes creating a degree 
of restlessness too high for a relative passive activity like reading. 

Because of the possibilities and 'uncertainties in their ^environment at this 
time,' it is a period when information-seeking activity may be potentially as 
high as it ever will be. There are numerous studies of information-seeking 
•behavior in adults but only a very few studies that .focus on children and on 
adolescents, in particular. These are Qften confined to reading and library 
use One good example is the longitudinal study on Young People a Reading 
Habits done by the Centre for Research on User Studies at Sheffield, England. 
This project examined a sample of 60 young adults from the middle of the 
third year of secondary education to the end of the fourth year, and provided 
some useful information' about the nature of their reading habits and prefer- 
ences. For one thing, the researchers expected a decline in reading but did 
not find it. The proposed study would look more broadly at information- 
seeking behavior. The target population would also be adolescents, but 
three to four years younger than those in the Sheffield study. 

Purpose and Objectives ; Many people have commented on the value for young 
people of the "Dear Abby"-type of column in the newspaper. These columns, at 
best, help to clarify problems, provide factual information, assist the reader 
in becoming more objective about his/her problem, and provide emotional 
support. To what> extent do adolescents ^n the age group under consideration 
make use of these columns as information sources? To what extent do they 
use recorded discourse from libraries, book stores, personal collections, 
etc.? To what extent do they find adult mentors? Or use peers? 

Some children have good instruction on information-gathering in elementary 
school. To what extent do these children use these skills *when faced with 
information needs? 

What are the primary information needs of this adolescent group? We make a 
• lot of assumptions about them.. Every book on collection development for 
young adult libraries contains a set of categories. Adolescent counselors 
are accustomed to uping another set of specified categories of concern. How 
do these^ coincide with the children's own perceptions of their information 
needs? 

The objectives of the proposed research are to test empirically some 'of the 
assumptions about information needs in early adolescence and, in particular, 
to determine whether formal instruction on information-gathering makes a 
difference in strategies for obtaining information. 

The target population is a relatively large sample (300 to 500) seventh and 
eighth grade children from a variety of settings: urban, suburban, and rural. 
The intended beneficiaries would be all who work with this age group and 
ultimately the children themselves, through the provision of more under- 
standing and perhaps better-suited information. services. v. 
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Methodology ; An approach based on the work o^^renda Dervin (1) seems 
appropriate. Dervin suggests that information needs should be studied by 
focusing on the individual and the situations- that qpnfront the individual. 
She suggest* that information is not a ccfnstant but/ rather a flexible term 
defined by the individual for him/herself. In this respect, Dervin makes a 
distinction between objective information, which describes external reality, 
and subjective information, which describes the meanings Imputed to reality 
by people. She also uses "situation analysis as a means for determining 
real information needs. 

For this resyrch, a modification of Dervin/ s questionnaire would be lised, in 
particular, that aspect that deals with the analysis of situations. For each 
situation, the state of mind of the individual is assessed. It might be a 
decision state, where a choice among more than one alternative must be made. 
It might be a problem state, in which the individual knows what he wants but 
some obstacle or barrier stands in the way. It could be a worry state, in 
Which the individual "lacks control, or a comprehending state,- where the person 
wishes to understand something. Information-seeking behavior is assessed by 
eliciting responses to five questions ^for each case where the individual tried 
to find out something, or learn, or come to understand. 

(1) How hard was the information to' find? ^ 

s 

(2) How did *you go about finding it? 

(3) Did you succeed in finding it? 
'(4) Ififl^ finding it help? 

(5) How did it help? Why didn' t it help? / 



Additional information about the nature and extent of information-gathering 
and evaluS^on skills instruction that the individual had would also be 
collected. 



The, questionnaire would probably best be administered in personal interviews. 
A large sample, approximately 300 to 500 students, from a variety of 
settings, will be a good approach for a first attempt. Later studies cart 
look for differentiation among urban-rural, male-female, SES, and other 
demographic factors. + 

Cost: <Twq and one-half professional person-years, with appropriate 
clerical and technical support, plus two to three interviewers for six-month 
stirhts should be sufficient. Significant amounts of dtaputer time for data 
analysis would also be required. A 



z & 
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(1) Dervin, Brenda,*et aF. The Development of Strategies for Dealing with 
the Infornjation H^eds of Urban Residents; Phase I - Citizen Survey. Final 
Report on Project ILOO 3 5JA, Grant ^(£-0-74-7308 ^0 U.S. Depf. 9f Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of" Education, April 1976. 
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PROJECT 78: IMPACT OP THE "NEW LITERACY" ON THE "KNOWLEDGE GAP" BETWEEN 
DEMOGRAPHIC GROUPS 

' Background : Katzman C974) and others have written about the -knowledge 
gap" between demographic groups in American and other societies where 
exposure to information media (although. not entertainment media) is highly 
correlated with education and" socioeconomic status. Some social researchers 
predict that the "knowledge gap" will be narrowed by the .introduction of 
information media that require less processing skill than books, magazines, 
and newspapers. Other social researchers poiflt to the fact that use of ail . 
information media 1% intercorrelated: the most active users of each 
information -medium are the active users of previous information media. Most 
empirical evidence supports the second point of -view or Matthew Effect 
(taken from the Gospel of Matthew: to them who have, more shall be given). 

The belief that radio anfc television would narrow the knowledge gap v«as* 
founded on their universal accessibility. Even illiterate persons co^d gain 
information from these "first-generation" electronic media. In- fact, 
however, the potential of radio and television to close the knowledge gap 
remained unfulfilled, because most persons" on the "downside" of the knowledge 
gap did not choose to hear or watch information programs, wh,ile persona on 
the "upside" of the knowledge gap added such programs to their already-rich , 
information diet. 

The "second generation- electronic media of viewtext systems (see definition 
in Project 100, Appendix E) seem to offer little hope for narrowing the , 
knowledge gap. These systems require not only literacy but a new 
literacy" that combines reading skill with some understanding computex- 
stored information files. The only evidence to the contrary is the f" 0 ^" 
fc-ion for all ages and demographic groups- of computer games, some of which 
(e.g.-, Adventure and Star Trek) display full screens of'twt for the player' 
to read and respond to. If radio and television failed to narrow the 
knowledge gap by making information more accessible, can viewtext systems 
succeed by making information more accessible and information-seeking 
more interesting? 

Purpose and Objectives' : Public-service stakeholders should be concerned 
about the equity implications of viewtext systems. If public funds are spent 
on projects such as converting community library files for 'viewtext ^ 
distribution, will this only add to the riches of the information "haves, 
while not offering the information "have nota" more than a hypothetical 
benefit? Can viewtext services narrow the knowledge gap? If so, unde* what 
c i rcumstances? 



Methodology : Field research on the use and non-use of viewtext services is 
proposed. User studies recently completed {Harnish, 1981) or now underway • 
(Paisley and Rogers, in progress) provide data for preliminary analyses to 
guide the subsequent t research design. 

» • 
Samples,' instruments, and analyses must answer three related questions. 
First, does the decision to acquire viewtext home information services-have 
demographic correlates?- Second, do viewtext .adopters make more use of other 
information media than viewtext non-adopters? Third, controlling statisti- 
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cayfy for other demographic and media-use variables, is there an increasing 
or decreasing knowledge gap {variance of knowledge means by demographic 
group) in communities where viewtext services have been'extensively adopted 
for a period of a year or longet? 

Survey data could be collected to answer* the first two questions at this 
time. However, the preconditions of the tAfd question will not be met until 
1982 when several recently initiated viewtext systems pass their first 
birthday. 

Once viewtext adoption reaches the level of 5 to 10 percent of <$11 * 
households, which may take another five years, broadly representative data 
bearing on the third question can be collected' by placing one or two pages of 
questions on a national-sample "omnibus* Purvey. * 

Cost ; Preliminary analyses of viewtext adoption, based on completed or 
'ongoing studies: $25,000 (a good doctoral dissertation project). -JJew survey 
data capable of addressing all three questions: $150,000. The professional 
person-year requirements are 0.5 and 1.0 years, respectively. Total cost: 
$265,000. 
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PROJECT -84: ECONOMIC VALUE OP INVESTMENT IN INFORMATION - 

BackgtWnd :" Over the past couple of years, I have been «»«ini»g . 
economic v alue of information, first by applying -production models (the 
Cobb-Douglas model" in particular) to libraries and, second, by "PP 1 ^ 
similar analyses to the Marc Forat data and related data on the "information 
economy." Tn« result, from those studies *re clear, consistent and obust 
They unequivocably show that there is a positive return to P'^ivity and 
to profit" from an investment in information services. They also show that 
O.S. industry is under-utilizing the information resources available. That 
is, the use* information in O.S. industry, is significantly less than 
optimum. 

These results, if they can'' be verified, extended, and applied, go a long way 
toward answering the question, "What's the value of information? That 
question underlies every decision about investmen^in information resources, 
products and services. It will affect determination natural priorities, 
investment by information entrepreneurs, and decisions by individual ^ 
organizations about their internal information systems. 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose of the research is to establish * 
methodology for evaluation of the economic value of investment in information 
resources, products and services. 

Meth odology ; The study approach is a continuation of the present 
methodology, in which the -input-output" statistics showing the purchases of 
each industry from every other industry are analyzed in the context of models 
for return to profit (or to -value-added- or to 7 "contribution to gross 
national product" j , to determine the ef f ecta^of investment in different types 
of resources. Ther current results show the following: ^ 

Given the internal investment, in capital and labor, in an industry, 
the^returrf to added value from external purchases should be zero 
✓IftBbse external purchases are being optimally used. (If the return 
to added value is positive, then one should pur chase -.more; if it is 
negative, one should purchase ^ass.) 

The current return to addetTvalue from purchases fronuthe "information 
{ industries" is very positive, while the. return from all other external 
, purchases is zero. / 

* These results need to jfc examined in detail for specif categories of 
industry, using much more detailed input-output da>a. They also need to be 
examined in terms of more specific breakouts of,^ategories of "information 
industry" purchases. / 

The data are available from national industry statistics, for the O.S. and 
for other countries. Those data would/rteed to be acquired, placed* on a 
consistent basis, and analyzed. The^analysis at this stage is quite 
straightforward and replicable from the present study approach. Other 
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methods of analysis, designed to test the robustness of the results, the 
effects jof different categorization of industry,, etc. , would need to be 
carried out. 

The project is aultidisciplinary by its nature, requiring economists as well 
as information scientists. 

Cost : A level of four person-years, over a twb-year period, should yield 
results that will test the validity of current results and, if valid, show 
their applicability. 
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PROJECT 94: COSTS jAND COST ANALYSIS OP LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 
(Combines .aspects of projects 17, 82 and 36). 

Background ; We need accurate, reliable, consistent cost data for internal 
management and inter- institutional compa-rison. We Presently If* *Jj 
accounting standards and practices for providing such data in libraries. 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose of this project is to "t^ 1 * 11 
stewards for recordin g and reporting cost dat, in^aries. I : draws upon 
the purpose and objectives- reported in three coopon^lft projects that are 
summarized in the following pages. ■ 

Me thodology : Phase I is to establish standard accounting practices (see 
Projects 82 and 17) . Phase II is to use then to establish standard unft 
costs. Phase III is to apply them to a particular type of « na ^»«n\ 
decision-the automation decision (see Project 36) . These phases include: 

(1) Review current relevant accounting practices and standards as they 
apply to these issues; 

(2) Establish "a task force of administrators, librarians, and cost 

' analysts to identify elements of costs, in specific library contexts, 

(3) Establish a sample of representative libraries ^yolving a cross- 
section of types and do an "ex-post-facto" allocation of costs to 
the standards, to establish benchmark values for those institutions, 

(4) lave those institutions acquire data according to the standards. 
This wiU test the feasibility of the procedures aijd the r 
comparability of results over time, 

(5) Apply the resulting cost data to specific decisions, in particular 
to automation decisions. 

Description of Component Projects 

SUMMARY OF PROJECT 17: ELEMENTS OF COST IN THE PRODOCTION AND 
t DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 

' Background : Techniques for the identification and measurement of .unit costs 
are well developed throughout * industry and society, and there is no reason 
to suppose that they ^Rl not fit at lsast some library functions. It is 
quite feasible, for example, to establish PBRT oharts for library 
operations, to establish critical path mechanisms, to establish 
productivity objectives and throughput^ iter ia, and to monitor both 
quantity and quality concurrently, as/is done in any well-organized 
production operation. That this has fcot happened has largely^been 
attributed to the insistence' of librarians .that they were professionals who 
could not be treated in such a manner and that their work was too variable 
in nature to be quantifiable. 

> * r y 
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There are numerous indications* that this is not the case. Some studies 
suggest that the amount of tine spent on analysis has little, if any, 
relation, to the quality of cataloging % at least in terms of retri stability. 
Some government and commercial information pffepcessing operations not only 
establish and enforce throughput standard^ and backlog maximums but do so 
with considerable quality control, despite varying input. 

While the investigation of cost factors may not be applicable to some library 
operations, such as reference services, it 'can lead to improved^ef f iciency and 
cost reductions in other areas. 4 1 

Purpose and Objectives : This project seeks to determine a set ef universally 
accepted procedures for collecting and projecting unit costs in libraries. 
Such standard per-unit costing techniques will provide crucial data for 
decision-makers and. help point out the difference between cost and price. 




Methodology : It is suggested that' a task force at Selected librarians and 
cost analysts identify and tag ,all of the elements of cost in specific 
library operations. These cost elements, ones identified, should receive 
thorough ^^professional review and critique within the library field. After 
this is completed, a group of Representative libraries will collect cost 
data in a variety of production environments. These data, in turn, will 
serve as stimulus material for discussions concerning per-unit costs and 
cost-efficiency alternatives for each institution. On a larger scale, the 
study will yield useful information related to such national concerns as as 
interlibrary loan policy. Accurate determination of costs will influence 
not only decisions on centralization and decentralisation but also 
decisions on Whether to borrow or to buy. Such a determination can also 
suggest incentives to lenders to make the system more efficient. 

Cost ; This is seen not as one project but as a series of continuing 
projects that could last throughout the 1980' s. The initial project — the 
identification and Acceptance of cost elements in certain library operations 
such as technical processing, -circulation, and interlibrary loan — can 
probably be completed through a review cycle In a period of 18 months, 
although it may take longer for discussion in various professional 
conferences and meetings. The initial 18-month study will cost anywhere from 
f $100,000 to $350,000. 
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SUMUK QT PROJECT 82i 006T-ACCOOTING STANDARDS 

Background ! Currently, data on the costs of library operations are 
difficult to obtain, inconsistent among institutions and over various time 
periods, and not based on any standards for accounting practice. 

Various studies (such as, the Palmour study of inter-library loan) have had to 
make ass«ptions abdut such things as "Overhead 'allocation,* even to 
establish realistic bases for comparing alternatives. Those assumptions may 
well have been valid, but decisions about the costs and benefits of 
alternative systems for library internal operations tad information services 
obviously depend upbn reliable, consistent, comparable* and widely accepted 
data on costs. Assisted values simply are not adequate. 
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Purpose, anj Objectives : The following kinds o£ questions are to be 
addressed in this project! 

- what should be the standard* for internal accounting for 

> -overhead- in the costp "of libxary operations? (This involves the 
, handling of indirect' labor , benefits, allocation of clerical, and 

1 supervisory time, allocation of costs for space and utilities, etc.) 

- what should be the basis for recording standard. direct costs for 
library technical Services and other internal liftrary operations? 

- what should be the basis for recording ^standard direct costs for 
library information services and other "reader services (i.e., the 
■output" of the information activity)? 

'- What- should be the basis of accounting for the capital investment 
in the information resources—the means for providing information 
•products and services? 

- What should be the basis for treating costs of library and 
information services, taken as a whole, in the accounting system 
of organizations within which they function? 

Methodology : Three's* jor steps are involved in carrying out this project. 
They each involve essentially -suflSrey- (of present operations), and review 
(of the existing published materia^). 

* TIT - Review of current industrial accounting practices and standards 
as they apply to these issues— either directly or analogously. 
(2) Review of current accounting practices in libraries and other 
information/ - activities, to establish present patterns and 
' bench-mark 'cost data. 
v (3) Reconciliation of cost data as "reported in the literature With 
the practices, identified in (1) and (2) . 

Vrdisciplinary work is involved to the extent that specialists in 
ounting will need to work with specialists in library and information 
vioes work. 

Cost : 3 person-years. .* 

SUMMARY OF PROTECT 36: DEVELOPMENT OP COST AND PERFORMANCE MODELS FOR 

EVALUATING - LIBRARY AUTOMATION PROGRAMS 

Background : Libraries of -all types are farfd with decisions .about automating 
their operations. However, surprisingly little is known abeut the impact of 
automation on library operations based on systematic study. The inability; 
to estimate the effects of automation on library operations r is becoming 
even more critical with the introduction of int^ated library systems. 
Management tools,, based on systematic observation and study, are needed to 
assist library managers, in these decisions. 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose of 'the project is to develop a series 
of mathematical models that could be useful in decision-making on library 
automation for the following library functions: acquisition, serials 
control, cataloging, catalog maintenance, circulation, reference, and 
' interlibrary loan. The primary objective of a model should be its use in 
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.estimating the effects of automation on a specific library function. The 
models should also be 'linked, perhaps hierarchically, across one or more' 
functions so that the effects of automating more than one function can be * 
predicted. The models should be geared toward management needs and should 
be useful for all types of libraries. The models must be based on inputs 
that can be assembled by libraries without an inordinate amount of data 
collection. * 

Methodology : The study should begin with the selection arid definitions 
of library functions. Each function should be analyzed in terms of its 
major activities ai>d record files, and flow charts should be prepared. A 
review of the literature in the fields of library automation, business 
automation, aind other computer-related areas should be conducted/ 
concentrating on previously-developed model's for evaluating automation 
programs. Tentative models will be developed and tested in sevt^al 
libraries that are considering automation. The produpfc-a f^the, jy oposed 
study will be a manual on how to use the models. The study will also 
address how best to make available the computer programs of the models. It 
will ask, for example, whether it would be feasible to offer software 
packages for applications on microcomputers. < ^ 

• C° 8t s 3 professional person-years for a team with experience in 
mathematical modeling, library operations, and library automation. Other * 
direct costs, including travel/ online literature searchers, and computer 

^«me, would add -approximately/;^, 000, depending on the location ot the test 
libraries. 
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PROJECT 97 J RESEARCH ON THE DIFFUSION OF LIBRARY/ INFORMAT I ON 
RESEARCH AND INNOVATION (a combined project that 
encompasses a new project, 98, and projects 42, 
26, and 23.) „ * 



Intr& 



Introduction 



Since the beginning of post-war interest in the future of libraries and 
information systems (e.g. the Public Libr ary Inquiry? Science f Govern- 
ment, and Information ) , extensive research has been condusted On many 
library/information topics, such as the users and uses of information, the 
management of libraries and information systems, and the application of 
computer- and co«minication technologies in information services. This 
research has tommn supported by federal agencies, state and local governments, 
foundations, universities, professional associations, corporation* , etc. 
Building on the research and also arising spontaneously in the field, many 
innovations in library/information service have also be.erj developed, tested, 
and in sie'cas^s adopted widely by libraries *nd information systems. 

Not mcJ is known, however, about the diffusibn of li^rar^/information . 
research findings, models, "and methods to other resear\hert, policymakers, 
educators, library/infoigwtion system managers, and the interested public. 
Similarly, few studies have been conducted on-tfce diffusion and adoption of 
library/information service innovatibns. 

Three- kinds of research, projects on these topics are proposed* 

(1) . Research bn the diffusion of library/inf ormation innervations. 

There is some consensus among diffusion researchers in other fields 
that "classic" 'diffusion studies hav* been deficient in two respects., 
, First, they used a "top down" rath»r than a "bottom up" methodology 
- and thereby overlooked processes of adaption and reinvention. 

^ Second, because of their early applications in fields like 

agriculture and medicine {primarily fields of "solo" practice), 
they overlooked the organizational factors that facilitate or impede 
innovation in bureaucracies, corporations, service organizations, 
etc. Accordingly, diffusion researchers are reformulating their 
studies as "botton up" tracer studies of where innovation occurs 
and why; they -have also begun to* measure f ormal <and informal 
characteristics of organisations to provide additional explanatory 
variables. As yet, such studies have not been conducted in the 
library/information field. 



(2) 



Research on the diffusion of library/information Research jm ■ . 
findings. Research on library/ihformation topic* is condueffd 
in research institutes, library/information science schools, 
corporations, etc. Most of the research is openly disseminated, 
^tfhether,in tec&nical reports, journal articles^ convention * 

presentations, informal correspondence and conversation, etc. Other 
discipline*, some of them on the "border" of the library/information 
field* have been foci of research on the flow* of research findings. 
The model for conducting a comprehensive study of such information . 
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flow within a discipline or^jfield continues to be the American 
Psychological Association's Project on Scientific Information 
Exchange in Psychology, which was completed more than ten years ago. ' 

+ - " J- ■ . 

(3) Research on the diffusion of library/information research models 
and methods; From one-half decade to the next, library/informa- 
tion research is conducted in different ways. The power of some 
methods decreases' over time; they are augmented or superseded. New 
models and methods of research are "imported" from other ficflds. 
There is a dynamic interplay among models, methods, findings, and 
applications. The process by which library/information research 
models and methods change over time has not been studied. 

Pour projects related to these research areas, proposetT^by several 
participants, are summarized below., . 

■ *• • • 

/ 

Description of Component Projects^ / <. 

SUMMARY OF PR0JB^^8: ANALYSIS OP EFFECTIVE RESEARCHER-PRACTITIONER 

U Linkages in the library/information puld 

Background : The linkages that need to exist between researchers and practi- 
tioners for' the sake of well-focused research and effective practice .are very 
complex. An early model of researcher- to-practi tioner communication has 
been discredited in many studies: researchers do not easily obtain the ear 
of practitioners, even when they try, and practitioners wish they had been 
consulted before decisions were- made that affected the relevaftce, and 
validity of studies. 

According to the- best research of other fields in which large practitioner 
constituencies are served by reseachers (e.g., education, agriculture), it 
is imperative to study linkages between researchers and practitioners as a 
system in which communication events, supported by a communication 
infrastructure , take place. In addition. to events in which research 
findings are passed on to practitioners, there are "feedforward" as well as 
"feedback" events in which practitioners take the initiative to advise 
future reseach and critique past research. 

Purpose and Objectives : While there are neither funds nor reseach personnel 
to undertake a comprehensive study of tbe structure and function 
of researcher-practitioner relationships, the alternative approach of 
conducting one or more "microcosm" studies has some merit. A "microcosm" 
study would ntap and describe the linkages between researchers and 
practitioners that occur either within a geographical area or within a 
shared area of research and practice, such as library automation. 0 

Methodology : More specifically, the structure of the researcher- 
practitioner relationships would be mapped via social' network methods, with' 
&s much attention as ppssible being given to both longitudinal "and cross- 
sectional characteristics of the reseacher-pr act i tioner networks. The 
function of sets of linkages would be analyzed from interview responses 
according to a taxonomy of functions (e.g., knowledge of specific findings, 
development of research or practice skills, feedforward, feedback, , etc .J " 
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Three or more geographical areas and three or more shared areas would 
provide valuable contrasts across the "microcosms" . 

Cost : 1 professional person-year. Data acquisition and analysis costs of 
$5,000 per area. Total: $75,000. . • * • 



S0M4AKY <JMWW**CT 42» -8IFFUSI0N Of INNOVATION IN LIBRARIANS* IP 

Background* \he major problem area that this P ro ? ect / dd """ n ^.^Llh. 
of systematic planning and implementation strategies for bringing about the 
adoption of important innovations in librar ianship. Worthwhile innovations 
and new services are often rejected because not enough attention has been 
given to ways of creating an environment that will be conducive Jo the 
adoption of innovation. The processes for successfully diffusing and 
utilizing innovations have been studied extensively in several fields, and 
much work has been done to attempt to develop methods to assess the adequacy 
of plans that have been incorporated into a project or program to promote 
desired changes. Title I of the Library Services and Construction Act 
(LSCA) lends itself particularly- well to this type of investigation.^ 

P urpose and Objectives : A major purpose of this study is to ascertain the 
extent bo which library professionals who receive LSCA Title I funds have 
identified and used in their projects systematic ways of bringing about 
changes. A second purpose is to determime the importance that these 
library professionals attach to developing andjmplementing systematic plans 
for change to ensure maximum diffusion and use of Hew services and 
• innovation. Finally, it is anticipated that this study will result in 
recommendations that will make library professionals participating in LSCA 
Title I projects more effective as change strategists. 

The intended direct beneficiaries of this study are public library staff 
members who will be in a better position t6 act as chang^strategists. 
Indirect beneficiaries will be users of library services. 

Methodology : Literature related to the change process will be investigated 
to develop the necessary framework and instruments for evaluating LSCA 
projects and for obtaining needed information from LSCA project 'personnel, 
interviews with key project personnel of a nationally representative sample 
of LSCA Title I projects for the current year and for projects submitted 
during fiscal year 1978 will be conducted to obtain additional information 
about thiir attitudes toward incorporating change mechanics in library 
projects! their awareness of research findings in this area, and their 
perspectives on the methods that have been used to promote adoption of 
their innovation. 

The approach outlined for this study can be applied, with a minimum of 
modification, to other kinds of projects or programs and to clientele ~n 
different types of libraries. Once the framework and instruments 
pertaining to the change process are developed, they can be used to 
evaluate the role of various factors in the adoption of ap innovation in 
librarianship and the "plan that the change -strategist has developed to 
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bring about maximum diffusion and utilization. 

Cost : 2 professional person-years, with additional funds for visits to 
selected |}|ojeCt sites and telephone interviews. 

SUMMARY OP PROJECT 26: "PATHFINDERS": THE DIFFUSION jOF AN INFORMATION 

INNOVATION^ * 

Background : Innbvation diffusion research concerns itself with^fc| spread, 
by means of various channels of communication over a period^g| He, of. a 
program, tedhnique, or activity perceived as new. In a M^^^Wch as 

library science, which is undergoing rapid change, it is p^rtant to 
determine efficient and effective means of^ diffusing new technological and 
non-technological programs, techniques* and activities of presumed benefit 
to the field's clientele. £ 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose of this project is to determine the 
stages through which an innovation in library practice passes and to 
identify the communication channels used in the diffusion process to 
facilitate future planned innovation and change in the field. The findings 
would be useful to government and professional association planners and to 
publishers, all of whom may need to communicate information about important 
new ide*s and techniques throughout the library and information sciences ' 
community. 

Methodology : This will be both an historical study, utilizing sociometric 
survey methods. to trace the development and distribution of a particular 
innovation, and an active research study, to introduce the innovation into 
test sites and trace the diffusion fra| that point forward. The innovation 
chosen to be studied is the "Pathfinder," a step-by-step bibliographic tpol 
that introduces its user to the variety of information sources available in 
a v particular library on a particular subject. 

The first phase of the study will attempt to determine the present stage 
,qf diffusion, i.e., awareness, interest, trial, adoption, confirmation or 
rejection, of the "Pathfinder" in library practice and, to the extent 
possible, the communication channels, i .e. / professional literature, 
conference programs/workshops, student instruction, colleague interaction, 
publication distribution, etc., through which the innovation passed. People 
involved in the original "Pathfinder" development .will be conts ;ted and 
asked to recall whom they spoke to about "Pathfinders"' and through what^n 
channels awareness and interest in them spread. After the first stage of 
data collection by telephone interviews, mail questionnaires will be sent 
to all individuals mentioned. A second round -of questionnaires will be 
sent to people mentioned by the respondents to the first questionnaire. If 
warranted, a third round of questionnaires will also be sent. In addition, 
notices will be placed in journals to locate persons not named Who have 
interest in, or who have adopted or rejected,* "Pathfinders." 
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The second" stage will introduce "Pathfinders" into four large libraries of 
different types and one literary/information science school. During the next 
three years ,. representatives from these institutions will keep a log of 
activities associated with "Path'f inder " administrative (including promotion) 
and use activities. The final stage of the project will compare the paths 
of diffusion identified in Stage 1. (natural or spontaneous diffusion) and 
Stage 2 (planned diffusion) . 

Cost : An estimated 1.5 professional "person-years over 5 years. 

SUMMARY OF PROJECT 23: DIFFUSION OF SOCIAL/BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES RESEACH 

' METHODS INTO INFORMATION SYSTEM/USE STUDIES (see 
also Project 22, Appendix E) 

B ackground : This is a companion study to the identification and documenta- 
tion of a collection of research methods from the social/behavioral sciences 
appropriate to information system/user studies (see Project #£2) . Too often 
after a study is conducted the results are presented-.in report form and 
made available only through one of the document distribution centers. This 
is too passive a system for widespread dissemination of results, 
particularly wheri a'change in behavior (i.e., use of new research methods) 
is sought. Therefore, this study will focus on the active transfer of * the 
research results of the (referred-to) companion project. 

Purpose and Objectives : This study will evaluate a specially developed 
' Afiries of seminars as a means to transfer the research methods evaluated 
f and presented in the companion study. 

Methodology : The study will involve three phases and will draw upon the 
skills of technology transfer specialists. In Phase I (4 months), the 
"Research Methods Handbook" developed in the precursor study will be used 
as the core for development of a seminar series. The series will be 
promoted and presented in Phase II (6 months). Phase III (2 months) will 
involve evaluation of the seminar's effectiveness by means of appropriate 
follow-up techniques. The results of this, evaluation will be used to 
develop recommendations to the sponsor for additional seminars and for 
enhancement to the "Research Methods Handbook." 

■ cost : 1.67 professional person-years. Additional expenses would include: 
promotional material and seminar expenses, $5,00Qj mailing and communica- 
tion, $1,000? and travel $2,500. 
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PROJECT lGOi'^frfHE ROLE OF LIBRARIES IN CREATING AND PROVIDI^VIEWTEXT 
INFORMATION SERVICES (a new project combining projects 79 
and 80) 

Introduction 

. ^ 

A number of new electronic hone information services have been introduced 
in the United Stateg since 1975 — the' majority since 1980. Some of these 
services use teletext technology, defined as the transmission of text 
to television se£s during- the vertical blanking interval of the TV signal. 

.In CEEFAX, the BBC 9 s pioneering teletext service, four of the 625 tfideo 
raster lines (British standard) are devoted to text; a 960-character page 
is transmitted in 0.24 seconds. Up to 250 pages of updated information are 
transmitted continuously in a cycle th^t repeats every minute (less-used 

'pages are transmitted less^a^jn) . A keypad and decoder permit the user to 
select .and view a desired page when it comes along in the cycle. 

Other services use videotex technology, defined as the transmission of 
user-selected pages via telephone," coaxial cable, fiberoptic cable, FM sub- 
carrier ettc. Unlike teletext,* videotex pageg do not. enter the transmission 
stream until a u$er has selected them through the keypad or full-keyboard 
terminals the pages axe then sent to that user alone. Wh^reas^he number of 
available teletext pages. is limited by the fact that all pages are 1 0 
retrannitted in cycles, the number of available videotex pages is limited 
only by* computer memory. ' Several videotex sys^ms have * planned capacity 
of more than a million pages, although none H Bleached that size yet. 

Viewtfct , .the term chosen for this'paper, is intertded^to enconrpaflN thfc _ 
following technologies: * fc ^ 

(1) Teletext; 

(2) Videotex; s • % 

» (3) Bibliographic information retrieval* generally using telephone lines 
and full- keyboard terminals; ^ 

f » 
• (4) Cartridges, ca^pette-, or disc-format text files that can'be — 
displayed on personal computers or videodisc players. 



fe^tiAuse 



of structural differences, these viewtext technologies have * % 
'Afunctional equivalence for some home informatiqn service applications but not 
for others. y - . 

Broadcasting and publishing corporations correctly" perceive that viewtext 
services .will- displace seme use of newspapers, magazines, radio, and. 
t^levisign. They are hedging the economic threat by acquiring viewtext 
subsidiaries -or buying substantial interests in them. The Reader's Digest 
acquisition of The Source, a nationwide telephone-based videotex service, is 
a well-pubiicized case in point. In other cases,' broadcasting and publishing 
corporations aCtci launching their own viewtext experiments. Dow Jones * 
Reuters,' and CBS are among the ccTrpprations that have begun viewtext; 
experiments in more than one community. j 
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What about the community library, whose information "rvices may be either 
augmented or displaced by vi«wtext? In the nfiddle of 1981, only two jiewtext 
experiments involving community liberies are being discussed «^» u »*J.<s, 
Library of Columbus and PrankLin County (Ohio} collaborated with OCLC (Online A 
Computer Library Center) to provide a videotex library catalog to 200 • 
Columbus households participating in the Channel 2000 experiment. In the 
follow-up survey, the Channel 2000 users ranked the library catalog second 
among all the videotex services as -a motivation for subscribing to Channel, 
2000 or its successor in the future. However, it is noteworthy that the 
ftrst-ranked service, a 21-volume, 32,000 article video encyclopedia, has the 
potential of displacing library service?, as do the four tb- ranked and 
fifth-ranked services, the public information file and the community events 
calendar (the third-ranked service was home bankirjg.) ^ 

A different collaboration is being tested in Washington, D.C., where 
community libraries are among the reception points f&V telebext transmissions 
over WETA-TV. Whether regular- library patrons will use the teletext service 
• and whether new patrons will be attracted to the libraries because of the 
service are important questions for the WETA-TV experiment to answer. 



Prescription of Component Projects 

SUMMARY OF PROJECT 79: ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY LIBRARY AS A VIEWTEXT 
t INFORMATION PROVIDER 

Ba ckground : Viewtext systems further reduce the small set of information 
resources that only libraries have been in a position to provide in most 
communities. Bibliographic citation fiies, video encyclopedias, news wires 
and financial services, consumer information, and even online reviews of 
books and the lively arts make it convenient for the viewtext user to bypass 
the library— or so he or she. thinks. In fact many files in future viewtext 
systems may originate .at the community library. 

Purpose and Objectives : The proposed research* will determine, for a sample 
of community libraries, the information resources they now h°ld--or could 
arrange -to hold in the future— that would make a unique contribution to 
viewtext home information services in their communities. Presumably such 
resources include a combuter catalog of their collections. 



Methodology: The first/phase of the proposed research will consist of as many 
as ten case studies of/ the "viewtext potential" of information resources held 
by a stratified sample of community libraries. 

The second phase will consist of a mail questionnaire survey of a stratified ^ 
sample of community libraries. 

Cost: 0.5 professional .person-year of effort will be required over a 
ol^year period, divided equally between the first and second phases of the 
project. Data acquisition and analysis costs add $5,000 to the $30,000 
personnel cost. Total: $35,000. 
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OF PROJECT 80: IMPACT OF VIEWTEXT SYSTEMS ON TRADITIONAL REFERENCE 
FUNCTIONS OF THE CO*MJNITY LIBRARY 

Background s Tfle sight of a reference librarian at a computer terminal has 
become coonoh^laceT In -most cases the librarian is using one of the biblio- 
graphic retrieval systems to identify relevant documents for a patron. In \ 
a few years it will be commonplace fpr reference librarians to turn to \ 
their 'terminals for fact retrieval of all kinds. When online reference 
resources are fully developed, .they will probably be logged into a 
special-purpose viewtext system designed for them by OCLC , RLG, or a similar 
research and development grQupJ* In- the meantime they will be hard-pressed 
to pay commercial rates for services like CompuServe, Tfce Source, Bow 
yj ones, and Reuters. However, if they don't routinely use such services, 

will fall behind their own patrons in "fact^retrieval power." } 

* * • "* 

Purpose x and Objectives : The proposed research .project will help to^identify 
the viewtext information files of greatest usefulness to reference librarians 
in community libraries, based on an analysis of reference questions. 



MetHodology : Quantitative content analyses will be conducted of reference , 
questions answered in. a sample of community libraries. Some current samples 
of reference questions should be collected in order to determine the range of 
.topics that patrons are now bringing to the reference desk, but ;nost! of the* 
data for the content analysis can be extracted from a nvaber of previous 
studies in 'this area. 

When the samples of reference questions have been categorized by topic and by 
the required depth of the answers (e.g., single-source^ fact retrieval, 
multi-source fact retrieval, synthesis of partial information derived from 
multiple sources, etc.), this two-dimensional classification will be posed 
against detailed descriptions of the information files now being offered or 
planned by the ten or so major" viewtext vendors. 

Cost ; 0.25 professional person-year plus 0.5 person-year of clerical 
assistance over a one-year period. Data acquisition and analysis costs are 
estimated at $2,500. Total: $15,000 + $10,000 + $2,500 - $27,500. 
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* APPENDIX B \ 

SUMMARIES OF OTHER PROPOSfe-raOJBCte 



This Appendix contains summaries of the remaining universe of projects 
considered fo{ inclusion "in the Research AgendaL These summaries have been 
prepared by £he project staff from original descriptions that were submitted 
by researchers in advance of the meeting* and from those cheated by partici- 
pants during the course of the meeting. \ 

The summaries are presented in numeric order, for Convenience in locating 
projects referenced "by number in the rtxt of this Ajsport, in Chapters IV and 
V. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 01: THE IDENTIFICATION OP /BRIDGE PAPERS" 

Background ? Much of the literature in some disciplines is theoretical - 
rather than practical and may be beyond the comprehension of the typical 
practitioner, with no immediate or obvious relevance to everyday problems 
encountered in that field. Nevertheless, one would hope that some reasonable 
portion of the research literature will eventually find applicability in the 
solution of practical problems. Moreover, one can hypothesize that there 
exist certain papers that tend to bridge the gap between research and 
application. An unpublished preliminary investigation of such contributions, 
or "bridge papers;" in engineering confirmed that bridge papers can be 
subjectively identified ex post facto but was unable to identify any 
characteristics .by which such papers could be predicted. 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose of this research is to determine the 
criteria by which bridge papers can be identif ied.objectively as they are 
published. If this could be done, it would allow the implementation of some 
procedure whereb^wdge^papers are deliberately brought to the attention of 
practitioners ./The potential advantages^ this are that key applications—, 
' relevant contributions— would be highlighted rather than lost in the total 
mass of literature, and that the lag betvfen theoretical studies and 
practical applications of research result's might be greatly reduced. 



Methodology : An empirically-based" approach to identifying" bridge papers 
in three diverse subject areas— e.g., engineering, medicine, and fuel 
technology— is proposed. In each field, several hundred leading ^ 
practitioners would be mailed a brief questionnaire asking them to: 

/"~ 

(1) confirm or reject the idea that identifiable bridge, papers 
exist in their field; 

(2) (if 'they confirm the idea) list what they consider to be the 
main characteristics of such papers? 

(3) list papers that they would consider important bridge papers in 
• their field. 

The results would be- collated to determine if any could be used to identify 
bridge papers objectively. Such characteristics might include:' 

^""— » characteristics of author? - citation practice 4e.g., 

» early, citation of a paper 

* - institutional affiliation? in research journal by aji 

article in an application 

- type of source in which published; journal) 

- structural characteristics of - any combination of these 
paper (e.g., presence or absence 

or illustrations or equations) 

Cost : 0.2 professional and 1 research assistant person-years. 
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StMtARY OF PROJECT 02: THE ^GRATION FROM PRINT TO ELECTRONICS » 

Background : As more and more publications becoM accessible electronically 
as Mil as in print-on- paper form, it teems likely that a gradual but 
inevitable migration of use to the electronic version will occur. Already, 
some* Mas ur able migration has occurred, Por example, there is evidence 
that som recently established, libraries fre foregoing subscriptions to 
printed publications for vhiqfa aif online equivalent exists. It seems 
reasonable to hypothesize thai by 1982 there will be stronger evidence of 
Migration in several sectors — including public libraries and personal 
consumers. Furthermore, if the fiill text of enough journal articles is 
available online, there My be som preliminary evidence of migration at the 
priMry literature level by 1982. 

Purpose and Objectives : It would be valuable to be able to Masure the 
rate at which this migration is taking place. This could have a major 
impact on planning in the library community and the publishing industry. We 
also need to identify the M^o^ barriers to migration. These could include 
lack of an adequate terminal Jmt restructure, unwillingness of library 
administrators and fundin^-tfgencies to substitute subsidized access to 
electronic sources for subsidized access to paper sources, and lack of "user 
friendliness* in present systems, which forces reliance, on Mdiated rather 
than unmediated use of such system*. "The purpose of the proposed study is to 
produce definitive answers to questions in these areas. 

Methodology : A questionnaire will be Miled to large, random samples of 
(a) large public libraries/ (b) large and small, academic libraries, and 
(c) special libraries. Questions will include: 

- Which online databases for which printed equivalents exist are 
used by the library? 

- Does the library subscribe to the printed equivalent? 

- Bow many subscriptions to printed services for which an online 
equivalent exists have been discontinued in the past five years? 

- How muct) have the decisions to discontinue those subscriptions been 
influenced by. the availability of the information in electronic 
form? 

x - What arte the barriers to'higher levels of migration? 
Concurrently, recently established libraries will be contacted to determine 
the extent tp which they subscribe to printed indexing/ abstracting services 
or'utilize online equivalents. Infonaation on factors influencing their 
decisions will also be solicited. Finally, an attempt would be made, fn 
conjunction with an infortation jfrotfider (The Source being the most likely 
candidate at the present' tiM) , to assess the extent of migration in the 
non- institutional sector. A questionnaire Milec^to a random sample of 
non-library subscribers would be used to, determine the extent to which their 
use of online information resource^ represents a move away from print on 
paper, e.g., fewer newspapers *or financial services subscribed to. 

Cgfrt : One professional (0.5 person-year) and j one research assisjpnt 
to. 67 person-year) , witfc appropriate clerical support.* 

* 4 
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SOUARY OF PROJECT 05: THE ELECTRONIC CATALOG 

Ba ckground : Many libraries are implementing online catalogs to replace 
t he card c atalog. * These online catalogs, although they.may offer more 
flexible search approaches, are little different from the card catalog* they 
replace. They use cataloging code, governing choice of fadings, including 
AACR2, that are based on the supposition that catalogs must be °^ized 
for sequential alphabetic access and that points of -access must b e arranged 
linearly. Such linearity is completely alien to tr.ue electroi*ie-^*s8, - 
since names," titles, and other element* can be treated merely as character 
strings and searched on any word fragment. Thus, the questions arise: 
Shouldn't an electronic catalog be something diffe/ent? Are cataloging 
codes needed in an electronic catalog? Going further, do we need 
cataloging at all if it is economically feasible to store some portion of 
the text of a book in machine-readable form? 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose of this project is to determine ^ 
advantages, costs, and user acceptance factors associated with a catalog 
that makes no use o* "cataloging." The following hypotheses are to guide 
the investigation: \ ( ». 

That more effective author/title access can be achieved by . 
storing the front and back of the title page of each book than 
is achieved ^y present procedures. 

That this would yield enough descriptive detail on a book to 
serve most purposes. 

That storing the contents page in searchable fcrm, along with a 
searchable title field, wll provide better subject access than 
that provided by present subject cataloging practices. 

Methodology : The hypotheses would be tested empirically in a small library 
(environment. Two parallel online catalogs would be developed, one a 
I conventional version and^the second non-conventional. The non-conventional 
version would store Ijpfarchable form the recto and verso of the title page 
of each book, togethe\ with its contents page(s), the "cataloging" data 
being captured by scarihing the appropriate pages on a Kurzweil machine. The 
content indicators would be searchable' in a full-text mode. Osers would be 
given the ability to combine fragmentary data, e.g., a surname and a key a 
word in a title. Evaluation of the catalog thus, created vis-a-vis the more 
conventional online catalog would be achieved through: 

Task-oriented problems (e.g., find particular books or 
information on particular subjects) applied to both catalogs 
under controlled conditions. Success rates, problems encoun- 
tered, and search- times would be recorded. 
Questionnaires and interview* of library users to determine 
user success with, and reaction to, both catalogs. 
Comparative cost figures on construction, maintenance, and use of 
the two catalogs. 

Cost: Variability in collection size and uncertainties on programming 
costs make estimation difficult. Minimum cost will be about $750,000. 
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SdtfMnr OF PROJECT 06: the library without walls 



1 Background; Librarianahip is perhaps tha most institutionalized Gt all 
professions. In tha eyas of tha public, a librarian is "acetone who works 
in a library" and librarianahip is "what goes on in a library." The public 
does not recognise that. prof assional librarians, are specialists in the J 

.organisation and retrieval of information. Librariana h*ve tried hard to 
dispel tha "custodian" image, with- only limited succe**. One major reason 
is that -the profession has placed too much emphasis on the library as an 
institution and not nearly enough on its **jnr resource — the skilled . 
professionals who work there* One could ahtgue that most of the 
professional tasks that librarians perform could be performed outside 
the library. Indeed, one could argue that the 'future of library service 
lies outside the library. 

Purpose and Objectives : The Survival of the library profession depends 
on its ability and willingness to change emphasis and image. Since 
physical facilities and resources must inevitably decline in importance as 
more and' more information- resources in electronic form are utilized, the 
profession can survive only if it shift* its emphasis to the technical 
expertise of its practitioner*. This whole idea of the de-institutionalized 
librarian and the "library without walls" is the focus of this research* 

Methodology ; A large-scale demonstration project in one community is 
proposed. The project will focus on services that the librarian, as a 
technical specialist, can provide for the community. -The librarians in the 
project will work in the :am unity, rathe** than in the library, using the 
local library collection as one of many information resources. 

Because this is, a radical departure from "conventional" library service, 
it is difficult to be precise on what the de-institutionalized librarian 
will actually do. - Indeed, the identification of viable activities and 
experimentation with these is the whole purpose of the projeA. The 
services provided by -the librarian probably will not differ from those now 
offered. However , t^e form of delivery will differ. Technological - 
capabilities will be used whenever these seem appropriate, to a particular^ 
type of service. The desired end result is' simply a higher level of 
professional Service to the community/ - / 

While this is a demonstration prc^e<k, it will also seek answers to questions 
such as the following: 

- Bow can sophisticated communications technology be used 
effectively in a library service program? 

- How do people who have always used libraries react to new forms 
, of service? 

How do people who have never (or rarely) uafcd Jibraries react to 
new. forma of service^ delivery? 
* - Bow does the professional role of the librarian change in a 
program emphasizing the library as "function?" y 

- To what extent can the library as "function" be detached from 
the library as "place?" 

Cost ; About $2,250,000 over three years. 
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SOMUIRY OP PROJECT^ 07: INFORMATION SEEKING PATTERNS OP THE 

"INFORMATION POOR" 

Background : information is a national resource which should be accessible 
to all citizens. Por various reasons, however., the "information poor 
(defined as culturally or educationally disadvantaged groups such 'as the 
poor, the -elderly, the handicapped, the imprisoned, and racial/ethnic 
minorities) have been excluded fro. the" enjoyment of this resource. Th* 
White House Conference oo Library and Information Services in November^ 19 79 
assigned a high priority to the plight of the information poor, passing 
resolutions urging information science professionals to press on with 
research in this area as- a step toward effective reform. ^ 

P urpose and Objectives : The primary purpose of the proposed research is 
to identify both the occupational and non-occupational needs of the special 
-population groups (SPGs) which comprise the information poor. Specifically, 
its objectives are: 

(1) To ascertain the information requirements of each SPG; -S 

» • 

(2) To examine the perceived level of satisfaction of citizens of 
the gPG with information source providers: interpersonal, , 

• institutional (including libraries) ,* and mass? 

(3) To develop a t*xoncery of barriers' td effective information 
access. * " 

Metho dology : Por a study of this typt, the most common format is the 
generalized survey or poll. It i« necessary, however, to consider the unique 
complications related to the study of these SPGs and to modify the general 
methodologies accordingly. Por example: 

- Sach of' the SPGs has its own specialized characteristics and, 
likewise, specialized information need* and inf ormation-^seeking 
patterns. 

r Por the, same reason that many of these gr6uptf are denied ^ccess 
to public information resources, they are difficult to reach 
through the coeafton questionnaire approach. 

- The ability of ' the information poor to articulate their own 
information needs and informition seeking patterns will almost 
surely be less than that pf- other groups. 

Cost: The cos* of this project will be a function of such variables as , 
the~number of S#G« to be studied, the size of sample populations, and the - 
technique selected to perform the study. It is anticipated that the level of 
Effort will !* a8t 3 professional person-years. 
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SIM4ARY OF PROJECT 08: INFORMATION SEEKING PATTERNS OF THE "STUDENTS" 

Background : 'in the face of severe and potentially traumatic budget cats, it 
it* is vital that libraries*, both public and school-af filiated* learn tci - 
maximize the use of limited resources to provide only those services that 
are most essential to their continued effectiveness in serving their primary 
clientele. Recently, certain public libraries, such as irrBo^ton, 
suggested a plan whereby college students would be charged for the use of 
public library services and resources. In light of the emergence of this 
strategy as a possible way, to relieve fiscal pressure, there is clearly a 
need for accurate ajid complete base-line data, first, on the information 
needs and requirements of .students, and second, on the role of various' 
libraries in relation to tbese needs and to other information source 
providers. 

■» 

Purpose. and Objectives ": /The primary purpose of the proposed research is t<5 
identify both the occupational and non-occupational needs of students, 
concentrating upon the identification of information needs and 
characteristics. The specific objectives are: 

(1) To ascertain th* information requirements of students 

(2) To examine students 1 perceived levels of satisfaction with 
information source providers: interpersonal, institutional 
(including libraries), and mass 

(3) To determine a taxonomy of barriers to effective information 
seeking 

r 

Methodology : The most commonly used technique in studies similar to this 
is the survey or poll. For a survey of the information needs of students, 
however, the techniques employed must take into consideration the specialized 
problems involved in the attempt to investigate each special subgroup. Since 
^he" umbrella classification of "student" includes a nvsnber of significantly 
different subgroups (pertaining to age, level of education, sex, race, etc.), 
the study must be sufficiently broad so as not to exclude certain subgroups v 
from the final statistics. The ability of students (defined here to include 
children from 6 to 16) , especially the very young, to articulate accurately 
their needs and information seeking patterns will almost Certainly be less 
than that of older individuals. Therefore, techniques such as questionnaires 
and phone interviews will not be effective for all subgroups. Furthermore, 
the actual contents of the survey instruments used for each subgroup will 
have to be modified to reflect the extreme differences in student subgroups 
in terms of intellectual development and sophistication. 

It is proposed, therefore, u that the study be conducted either at the state or- 
regional level and that the project deal with a viable and statistically 
significant cross-section of the student population. 

Cost : About 2 professional person-years. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 10: DYNAMIC AND CYCLIC MODEL OP INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Background : From an economic point of view, the course of information 
flow is a complex cycle consisting of a myriad of macro- and micro-sectors 
and sub-cycles. If we are to understand the whole, we must understand its 
parts. To deal with the cost-related problems of information^ flow, it is 
essential that we delineate the macro- and rticro-substruofures and expose 
their effects upon the functioning of the whole cycle, exploring the 
cost-oriented aspects of each operation' and examining each individual, 
input/output relation wTEh a structural-systemic perspective using detailed 
and comprehensive economic models. 

Purppse and Objectives : The proposed reseajch in 'intended to emphasize 
the widespread influence of economic fprces, potentials, and limitations on 
continuous flow of information, the specific purpose being to formulate an 
inclusive, incisive, and analytic economic model of 'the dynamic and cyclic 
information system. With such a model, information scientists could achieve 
a broader and more profound knowledge of and control over the generation and 
dissemination of innovative ideas. 

The project objectives include: 

- identification of nbcro- and micro-structures in the system 
of information flow 

- investigation of the interaction between various substructures 

- identification and examination of problems and bottlenecks in 
the cycle 

- development of conceptual tools with *hich to predict costs of 
alternative practices and assess the effectiveness of information 
delivery systems 

Methodology : The research plan will be divided into thfe« phases. 

Phase I is a structural stady of the present system. Phase II is a modeling 

analysis of this system. Phase III is an economic analysis of alternative 

systems. 

The relearch methodology will include the following steps: ^ 
exhaustive literature search 

identification and collection of all pertinent information and data 
structural study of the information system 
formulation of hypotheses 
conception of a formal model 
testing of hypotheses ' 
development of an actual model " \ 
testing of model 

reporting of results and recommendations 

The project is expected, to use all available modeling methodologies 
specifically suited to policy modelling, paying particular attention to those 
of linear economics f operations research, system dynamics, and econometric 
modeling. In addition, a number of more specific dynamic, socio-ecortomic 
models will have to be considered. 




Cost: At least 3 professional person-years. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 12:. EXPANDING LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES: 

FEASIBILITY AND POTENTIAL IMPACT OF COMMUNITY- RELATED 
SERVICES ^ 

Background ! Community-related information services have been expanding 
rapidly in all areas. Examples of such services include information 
acquisition and organization, active information dissemination, coordination 
of a network.of diverse information resources, publications, counseling, 
mediation, advocacy, lobbying, and direct political action. While libraries 

r have b^pn identified primarily with the first four areas, librarians have 
begun to be more involved in all of these. But what is the library's role 
in these activities? • What types of activities are feasible .and desirable 
for them, and which are not? In these times of uncertainty, when libraries 
must compete with other essential public" seryicjw for scarce tax dollars, 

'they must become more receptive to the needs of the information-seeking 
^public. The need for community-related services will have a strong impapt 
on deciding the new directions of library ari3 information services. 

• 

Purpose .and Objectives : The purpose of the study is to support the 
effort to make library systems more flexible, resilient, responsive, 
relevant and thus more fiscally viable. The objective is to delineajbe in 
detail the variety of modes and techniques that can be/have been used to 
achieve responsiveness, it is hopfed that th^ts study will help to improve 
and upgrade library services through an updated outlook for library 
managers, a new public image for libraries, expanded services and roles for 
public information source providers, and increased funding for more 
responsive libraries. 

Metlfodology : frhis study should be viewed as a pilot project, uncovering : 
and synthesizing existing data and/or information and laying the groundwork 
for 'future research in this field. Though the research is not rraorous, it 
comprise? a necessary first step, making later in-depth studies possible. 

Several basic steps can be foreseen in such a project. It is crucial, first, 
to establish macro- and micro-structures and an overall purpose and plan of 
the project by answering some fundamental questions, including: 

- What other organizations/insti tut ions provide community information 
sources? 

- Which of these are most relevant to the question of library 
' expansion? 

- Which of these could be potential partners with libraries? 

- What makes institutions successful as alternative information/ 
source providers? 

-, What services currently available from organizational-institutional 
sources could be pr prided by libraries? 

An exhaustive literature search of all related topics will be conducted. 
All pertinent documents and information sources will be compiled, > 
cataloged, classified, and synthesized into a manageable and accessible 
volume. Finally, areas that emerge as deserving special^fctenfclon will be 
' outlined and 'clarified. 

Cost : At least 1.5 professional person-years. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 13: ACADEMICIANS AND THEIR PREFERRED INFORMATION 

APPROACHES 4 

Background ; We know virtually nothing about how people want and need 
information. Most work in this area has, consisted of so-called library user 
studies that have typically used questionnaires that sought to conf inn 
present practices from present users. No attempt has been made to differen- * 
tlate between, what users need (something they may themselves be unaware of), 
what they wknt, what they ask for (already a reflection of what they consider 
a 'reasonable request to make) , and what they are willing to settle for. it 
is also clear'that many. library users, particularly in academia, expect no 
information service as such. What they expect, what they ask for, and what 
they get, is document delivery. Bi*t what do they really prefer? And what do 
they need? \ 

Purpose and Objectives ; The purpose of this project is to plow through 
the layers of guilt , . def ens iveness, and entrenched expectations, to determine 
what information services academicians really need, rather than what they 
want or expect to get from the library. The objective is to help determine 
priorities for libraries in meeting the needs of academicians. 

Methodology T The study will use f«ll-day (or longer) interviews of 
academicians from a variety of disciplines And organizational settings (e.g./ 
two- and four-year colleges). The questions, which should not concentrate on 
the library at all but, rather,, on the individual's own work, could include; 

- what do you do? 

- Hoi* do you do it? 

- what are -your problems and hang-ups? 

- What do you wish you could have, no matter how unreasonable you think 
the wish might be? 

- If you could be provided with a variety of services to be emanerated, 
how helpful would this be? ^ 

- To what extent would it depend on your confidence in the education 
and qualification of the individual providing the service? 

- If you were provided a single contact, ^how well could you work 
together? 

- To what extent are your responses constrained by fear of appearing out 
^of phase with the Ethics of your own field? 

The responses to these and other -questions will be analyzed, reviewed by 
reaction panels, and published in a report. This methodology can then be 
applied to library us^fs^and non-users , in other communities. 

Cost; Approximately $250,000. 
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StBWARY Ofc PROJECT 14: * CASE STUDIES TO DETERMINE THE IMPACT OF 

INFORMATION AVAILABILITY 

Background ; The benefits received* from librar/ services on a continuing 
basis are difficult to- determine. Although one can point to anecdotal 
evidence of saving tine and money by using library services, it is next to 
impossible to "prove" the value of the library's information and services. 
First of all, information not obtained from the library can be ^obtained 
from other sources, perhaps even from other library users who neglect to 
give the library credit,, Secondly, it is not possible to set up controlled 
experiments in which certain users would be permitted access to information 
sources and others would be deprived. Finally, while it may indeed be 0 
possible to get individuals to agree that the library has been valuable to 
them, it is more difficult to get*them to agree that without the library 
they would have failed. It is equally difficult to quantify the value of 
the library service to the user. 

Purpose and Objectives ; The purpose and objective of this effort is to * 
provide some indication of the value oi!^libr?ry and information services on 
the life, work, and accomplishments of specific end users or of information 
service, professionals who serve as intermediaries between the library and the 
end user. ^ 

Methodology ; A cage study approach is proposed. Two groups will b£ 
selected; one a group of individuals .who work in the absence of information 
sources, the other a group whose members have Access to information 
resources. Members of the f^rst group will be interviewed in depth after the 
completion of specific study efforts to determine and document how they 
determined their ne$d for and the availability of information, what tools and 
individuals were brought into the process, the successes and frustrations 
encountered, and the ultimate outcome. 

The second group will be asked to chart their own methods and progress 
throughout the test period to determine what use is made of available 
library services and resources, when they were and were not used and why, 
and the results achieved. The investigation should include scholars,-, 
researchers, political and community leaders, business ^executives, and a 
cross-section of general public library users. The methodology to be 
employed will have to lean heavily on other disciplines, including 
sociology and , psychology. * 

Cost ; Cannot be attemjfted without additional input on the establishment 
of adequate samples, inquiry methodology, and response analysis criteria from 
researchers in other disciplines. Each case study would probably cost 
$50,000-60,000. 

t 
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TOE LIBRARY AS A PRODOCTftW ORGANZATION 

B ackground : In the past decade, some librarians have begun tb examine ' 
the librar y as an organization, and sme library schools have stressed 
management concept? as they particularly and uniquely apply to librar ies. , 
Nevertheless, measurements in libraries have not truly involved cr teria. 
centrarto the mission of the organization. Recently, a new and disturbing 
element has broached this vacuum. Funding bodies concerned about . V 
establishing priorities, and government agencies a*d foundat ons anxious to . 
provide tools for such examinations, h«e begun to fund studies^ undertaken by ^ 
operations researchers and economists" to determine the "ef f^ectiveness of the 
library. As a result of all this, we now have economic feasibility studies 
that "/ell" governing boards which of their libraries are the most effective 
* and should be retained and which can be curtailed or closed. They do this 
primarily through the measurement of circulation and the application of that 
easily derived statistic to various operational costs. In other words, these 
studies assume that the purpose of the library is to generate Circulation- and 
£ that branches should be opened or closed on the on the bas^s of their 
success in achieving this' objective. 

Librarians have objected heatedly to^he development of such si ^^ tic 
measures for effectiveness. Economics and statisticians have jBS|fonded, 
■ quite reasonably, that if this is not what librarians want thennCo- measure, 
what do they want measured? • 

Purpose and objectives ; The purpose of this project is toJMentify 
criteria for evaluating library performance and making proJ*ft ions about 
future directions in times of growth, retrenchment and sp»»ng priority.. 

. Metho dology ; The proposed study "approach consists- pf several steps. • 
First, aifi ntensive literature search will be- Undertaken to uncover relevant 
activities in this and other fields. Management analysts open to new ideas 
and. willing to adapt their techniques to library needs will be asked to study 
. the problem. In addition, groups of distinguished librarians will be asked 
_ to identify', perhaps using tft« Delphi technique, critical areas that should 
* be measured and evaluated to determine effectiveness' of library services and 
priorities. After the narrowing of focA achieved through the Delphi 
technique, a meeting to produce specific recommendations will be held. 

Coat ; This type of study could be undertaken for one group of libraries 
77^., small academic librlfeies) over a period of 24 mopths for accost of 



approximately $250,000 to $.350,000. 
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SrMQJd t)F PROJECT 16: DETERMINING AND ASSURING THE QUALITY OF 

INFORMATION SERVICE^ 

Background : Concerns for the assurance of. standards of quality of 
performance can at 4|mes create contradictory pressures, and the 
^^ncentration 6n the fulfillment of one need can in turn produce or aggravate 
andtfe*^ N For example, insistence on ithe assurance of accurate document 

s (cataloging) can give rise tq^a deterioration in another qualitative 
rn — ,the rapidity of material preparation for use. Put into its simplest 
is it .acre important to analyze material well, no matter how long it 
or to prepare it rapidly, doing the, best qualitative job that can be 
(There is al30 the option of purchasing less, particularly if. there is 
little likelihood of use.) As a second example, studies of acquisitions 
polity shifts during the 19*>0*s show that maior academic libraries attempted 
to project the "qualitative concern" of collection integrity and continuity, 
in large part by eliminating or severely curtailing the acquisition of 
duplicates in the collection. In doing this, they may have turned their.^ 
backs on another qualitati^ standard—delivery of materials upon request. 
As a third and final example, different methods for shelf storage (e.g., by 
author, by classification number, by accession number) offer different — and 
conflicting — qualitative advantages. An author arrangement allows for -direct 
access to works; a* classified arrangement facilitates subject browsing but 
requires an intermediate step to determine the appropriate classification 
number; and an arrangement by accession number uses space most e£££cttntly but 
precludes direct access as well as browsing. 

Purpose and Objectives : The basic purpose of this research is to study 
user needs 7 for access to library materials and the ways in which the 
organizaJtioh of the collection, and the* finding t°° la prowled by the 
library, really h61p to meet those needs. 

Methodology : The several study approaches implied in the backgtound 
statement are not at -all clear, except that one needs to focus first on *fehe 
services needed. (These are not necessarily the services asked for.) Only** 
after we have determined Information service needs can we examine 
alternative ways of implementing the required services, using ranking 
technique^ to d^ternjine what can %r cannot be afforded. Initially, the . ^ 
study neeqs to examine, use patterns and user needs — for example, the use of 
the'cartalog. The results of catalog-use patterns would then be compared to 
other patterns of subject access. For example, do users head for the 
shelves or for the catalog? Do our classification -systems keep their 
material together or must they move throughout the collection because -their 
needs ar*~-t*foss-diseiplinary (at least as we have defined them)? How much 
browsing do people do in various types of libraries, and what would be lost 
if the opportunity for browsing were eliminated? 

This is only one approach for one of the issues identified. Others, similar 
and yet different, would have to be deviaed for seme of the other alternative 
issues raised. "~ t 

Cost : Since project cost£ vill depend on the approach *$ken, an 
estimate is difficult to provide. A very rough cost estimate for the 
study outlined above would-be $100,000 over a period of 18 months. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 20: ADAPTIVE PROMPTING-- A METHOD FOR INTELLIGENTLY 

INTERVENING IN OSER-SYSTEM INTERACTION 

Background : There has been a great deal of talk^about novice or untrained 
users^ searching databases through online systems, but^ntermediaries continue 
to provide most of the interfaces between the end user and the systems. While 
While there are many reasons why people do not embrace an innovation such as 
online searching, the system itself generally, provides little encouragement to 
the beginning user. For example, while error messages are not openly hostile, 
they seldom provide suggestions for how to .correct errors. There is also a 
class of errors that. is not detected at all by most; systems. This type of • 
error contains no single action that Is incorrect but, when the series of 
actions or protocol is viewed in its entirety, there are, indications that 
the user neejJs help. V 

Adaptive prompting is basically a context-sensitive method of issuing 
diagnostics. Because the context J i . e. , what the user has done during the • 
session) is evaluated', the diagnostics are based on patterns of actions, 
as well as individual actions. Theproposed approach can be considered a 
form of synergism,^ that the sum bf^he interactions is at least different 
from (if not greater than) the individual components. 

Purpose and Objectives : The proposed search will continue development of 
adaptive prompting as a technique for improving user-system interactions 
•andv will apply this technique to a single online system with significant 
potential for naive or casual user interaction (frex, an online public user . 
librarx catalog) . Two research questions are posed in this study: 

fl) How can non-productive user interaction be characterized by 
means of online monitor data analysis in real time? 

(2) What diagnostic and prompting techniques can be derived from such 
real-time analysis? 
The objective is to develop a prototype adaptive prompting interface, based 
on actual user behavior captured, through online monitoring and capable of 
residing in a microcomputer front-end to a, large interactive system, or 
possibly in an -intelligent terminal. J 

Methodology : The research method is empirical. Data captured through an 
online monitor on a public-use system will be analyzed for patterns of typical 
"correct" and "incorrect" behavioj:. .The data will be used, to derive algorithm 
that'can operate on a microcomputer to screen user-system interaction in real^ 
time. A prototype "prompter" will be developed, with.err,or messages and 
diagnostics coupled with the error-deyction algorithms so that the total 
system will consist of error-detectidft and error-correction processes. 

The project will have three phases. Phase ^involves system selection, ' data 
collection , and data analysis. The analysis of Phase I data-^ll lead, in 
Phase II, to algorithm development; for real-time error detection. In Phase 
III, a prototype prompter will be developed with associated error messages 
and diagnostics to operate on a microcomputer situated between the system and 
the user. 

» ■ 

V 

Cost : 4.67 prof essional , «4 research assistant , '^nd 0.5 clerical 
person-years. Additional expenses: $6,000 fqr 'computer processing and 
$500 for duplication and communication. ^ 
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Stfl*<AKY OP PROJECT 22 :' DEVELOPMENT Of A HANDBOOK OP METHODS FROM THE SOCIAL 

AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES APPROPRIAliAo INFORMATION 
SYSTEM/USER STEMES 

Background : * While information scieftce has been struggling over the^years 
with the develdpment of theories and techrtjqued to establish itself as a 
legitimate discipline, it has for. the most pact overlooked the tremendous 
store of research techniques already developed in other disciplines. There % 
is a need for a. practical research and teaching resource handbook of 
methodologies focusing on user/^gstem interaction and drawing from the social 
and behSvibral sciences for proven tools. 

Purpose and Objectives : » There are three research questions to be 
addressed in this proposed study:* 

M (1) .What established Vat a collection/evaluation techniques exist in 
the social/behavioral "sciences that can be applied directly to 
current needs in information science?\ ^ 

42) What is the basic informatiorT required fof eich of these - ^ 
techniques to describe it adequately for use by information 
\scientists? 

(3) What is the appropriate method for presenting this information 
, in handbook form? 

The 6bjective of the study is to answer these questions and to produce a 
handbook of data collection/ evaluation techniques based dn the resulting 
answers. The beneficiaries of this study will be information system 
researchers, designers; and operators who have a need to: 

- develop and test new theories 

- develop and test new systems ^ 

- maintain , and ephance current sys tarns. r * 

Methodology : The study will involve three phases. Phase I (8 months) 
involves the identification and screening of data collection/ evaluation 
techniques through an extensive literature, search and a survey of selected 
researchersl Phase II (4 months) involves formulation, by a panel of 
expert** of basic information requirements for presentation of techniques 
to an information system research/designer audienc£. Phaee III (fe months) 
ippitfes the Production of a handbook incorporating the content 
requirements established in Phase II. x 

Cost : 3.2 professional, 1.5 'research assistant, and 0.75 clerical 
person-years. Additional expenses: 

literature searches, interlibrary loan,' 

and facsimile/ copyright charges $2,000 

- computer conferencing k $3,500 

postage, printing, artwork and misc. $4,000 
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SOTWARY OP PROJECT 24: UTILITY OP THE UNOBTRUSIVE PMWICIPAOT OBSERVER 

TECHNIQUE IN THE STUDY OF INFORMATION-SEEKING BEHAVIOR 

Background : The variables associated with inf ormation-seejcing behavior 
are difficult to define, isolate, and measure. In fact, it has not been 
demonstrated that all variables' relevant to information-seeking behavior have 
been identified, much less defined. .Different methodologies for gathering 
data related to inf ormat ion- seeking behavior need to be applied in areas 
where studies have previously been comp^ed and techniques that have not 
previously been applied in studying information-seeking behavior need to be 
tested. 

P urpose and Objectives : The purpose of this study is to determine whether 
the\mobtrusive participant observer technique, which has proved useful in 
anthropology and sociology, is a useful research methodology through which 
to identify variables relevant to information-seeking behavior. The 
project would focus on the identification of relevant variables, their . 
definition, and their subsequent classification. The immediate 
beneficiaries of this research would be those. who design studies of 
information-seeking behavior. Intermediate beneficiaries would be the 
designers of information systems, with the end beneficiaries being those who 
utilize information systems. ^ - i 

Met hodology : This study proposes to place an' unobtrusive -participant 
observer in a department (sociology, f«r example) of a major university. 
The researcher would be knowledgeable in three areas: the unobtrusive 
participant observer methodology, inf ormation-seeking behavior, and the 
sociology of knowledge. The researcher would spend one summer term, plus one 
full academic year and a subsequent summer term, bstensibly as a full-time 
doctoral student but actually studying the information-seeking behavior of 
students, faculty, and research associates in the department. The first , 
summer would be used to familiarize the researcher with the university 
environment, available information system*, etc. The academic year would be 
devoted 'to observing the behavior of persons in the department, 
concentrating on identifying the behavioral and environmental variables 
that affect information-seeking behavior. The subsequent summer would be 
.spent describing and defining the identified variables, classifying .them, 
and integrating them with those previously identified in research off 
information-seeking" behavior. t 

Cost: A pilot project at one site utilizing one sociology of knowledge 
Instructor and one instructor in the research technique, plus one f,ield 
researcher, would entail, 2.25 professional person-years. Expenses 
would include the tuition .and living expanses of the field researcher. 
Using a library and information^sJie'nce doctoral student a °d 
faculty instructors for such-*"study could help keep the costs down. 
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SOTWARy OF PROJECT 25: 



EFFECT OP PUBLIC LIBRARY SUMffiR READING PROGRAMS 
<5N READING LEVEL RETENTION OF UPPER PRIMARY 
GRADE STUpENTS 



Background ; Many services and programs of public /libraries are 
predicated upon mattets of faith, rather than fact, and upon traditional 
services, rather than upon planned outcome. One of the isost popular public 
library programs for children is th4 summer reading program. If it can be 
demonstrated that public library summer reading programs positively affect 
reading level retention, justification for at least continuance of these 
programs can be made. 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose ^pf this- study is to evaluate the 
effect of k summer reading program instituted in a national sample of public 
libraries. If the results of the project provide evidence that summer 
reading programs positively affect reading retention, the results can be used 
to gain financial support for the program. Furthermore, positive results 
would be useful for marketing summer reading programs.. Negative results * 
could be used by library management in determining objectives fox summer 
reading programs (e.g., recreational, not /educational) and in deciding ambng 
programs competing for fun^ng. 

Methodology ? A national sample of public libraries, stratified on the 
basis of size, would offer a typical summer reading program, using the same 
publicity materials, program components, etc.^ In each library, tfhe fourth-,* 
one fifth*, and one sixth-grVde class would *be randomly selected to 
participate in the study. From each class/ summer reading, program 
participants wou^d be randomly selected. At the ewJ of the normal school 
"Year, each student in* the randomly selected class wfuld be given a standard 
reading level test (e.g., the reading level test from the California 
Achievement Test). At the beginning of the subsequent school year, after the 
summer reading program, the test would £e readministered. Computation of 
cla^ss pretest-post-test gain scores could be made and a t- score could then be 
computed between experimental and control groups on the gain scores; or, 
analysis of covariance, with pretest^ scores a* the covariable, could be ^ 
computed. 

Cost ; This large-scale national study, designed to include approximately 
260 public libraries, 980 uppfcr primary grade classrooms and 20,000 students/ 
could be-done in^.5 professional per son- years. Additional expenses would be 
incused forNtesting Instruments and publicity an<J program materials. A less 
ambitious study limiting' the subjects to one upper primary grade, e*.g., 
* fourth \grmde only, could be done with 1.75 professional person-years. 
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SOUARY OP PROJECT 27: IDENTIFICATION -OF RESEARCH METHODOLOGIES OF 

UTILITY IN LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 

Background : Researto 'methodologies and data-gathering techniques used in 
the field of libraryHnd information science can be characterized as: 

» • 

/ (D predominantly borrowed, often uncritically, from other fields? 

~ (2) used non-cumulativeiy r i.e., in isolation; 

(3) lacking in imaginative application; 

(4) narrow in scope. 

To improve the quality of research in the field, we need* to identify a 
broad range of potentially useful methodologies that can then be p 
systematically validated and tested for reliability. 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose of this project is to identify a 
broad range Of research methods and techniques that have potential utility 
for the field of library and information science research. The immediate 
beneficiaries will be library and information science researchers. 
However, both practitioners and information systems users will undoubtedly 
benefit from methodologically improved research Studies. 

Methodology : f^he- projefct-will"use the Delphi technique, with electronic 
mail, to obtain a reliable consensus from about 50 research experts in the 
natural, ^hysicil, and social , sciences , humanities, and the professions, on 
the methodologies appropriate to the study of a set of research r- 
problems/questions in the field of library and information science. Each 
individual will be assigned tov^ne of six* groups—one for each of five 
general areas, and one multi-area group. All at them will be asked td 
propose appropriate methods and techniques to study a set of 15 research 
f problems. 

In the second stage, wi thin-group proposed methodologies will be shared. A 
third-round questionnaire of wi thin-group proposals will be undertaken in , 
an attempt to reach some level of consensus. A fourth-round questionnaire 
will be developed that integrates propos#4 methodologies and techniques 
across all groups. To achieve consensus, a fifth round questionnaire might 
also be necessary. 

The final product would be a monograph of basic research methods for 
library and information science* 

Cost: Approximately 8 professional person-years. 
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S0H4ARY OF PROJECT 28: PROGRAMS OF STUDY FOR LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 

SCIENCE RESEARCH PERSONNEL 

Background :,- There are six key problems that make, the teaching of researc 
methodqlogy in the field of library and information science difficult: 

(1) students 1 limited knowledge of the concerns of the field 
(2J students' limited background in researcfc % design, methods, 

and techniques _ ~ 

(3} students 1 limited motivatipn to study research methodology 

(4) limited time for research methodology in the curriculum 

(5) limited materials designed specifically for teaching ''research 
methodology related to library and information science 

(6) limited -numbe**tef facility trained at a sufficiently sophisticated 
level to teach research methodology courses in the field , 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose of this project is to develop a 
sequence of model courses in library and information science research * 
design, methodology and application at a variety of levels. The immediate 
beneficiaries will be library/information science school curriculum 
planners "and instructors of' research methodology courses. Secondary 4 
beneficiaries will be students in research methodology courses, with 
subsequent benefits accruing* in the ability to solve problems in information 

practice in a ^more systematic manner. * • 

» 

Methodology : This study is, in essence, a development project. A 
principal study team of library/information science educators would gather 
all identifiable research course syllabi and related materials from the 
field and compile an anno t a t$ £_ b i b 1 i og r a ph y of relevant monographs and 
journal articles." A su^l^Mnt^Y^^^^ aphy of materials produced 
outside of library and infcraati^n science would also be created. A 
secondary study team of research methodology educators from the field would 
meet in a two-day session w|th the- pr i n ci p al study team tg develop model 
courses. The principal study team would then draft a model-crourses package 
that would be reviewed and critiqued by approximately 25 research 
methodology educators from a wfde variety of disciplines an/ professions. 
In the final stage of* the project, the principal study team will 
complete a monograph presenting ^the model course package and information 
about it. The monograph would be made available to all library and 
information science schools. 

Cost : 2 professional person-years, with additional expenses for the 
two-day meeting of library/inf ormatioi^scjfence researchers. 
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SlMJAltY OF PROJECT 30: DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW ECONOMIC THEORY 

• ~~ ^* 

Background : Th£^i«£act ofi information both as a resource and as a 
product has yet to be integrated adequately into the thinking of contemporary 
economists. Nevertheless, information, which is characterized by simultan- 
eity of ownership, difficulty in e*clusion, and non-depletability , is respon- 
sible for over 50% of our gross national product. Many feel that our current 
economic chao? may be related to the fact that economic system's and public 
policies are being based on assumptions that are no longer trueV,. The market 
does not act the way that it once did and has become unpredictable, even to 
the most skillful forecasters. 

Purpose aria Objectives : The purpose of this project is 'to achieve a 
better understanding of the role df information in our economy and to devise 
an economic theory that is built on accurate assumptions and *is therefore 
more useful as a planning and policy tool. The specific objectives are: 
/ 

- to bring together creative thinkers from a variety of disciplines 
to consider the problem 

- to develop hypotheses that can be tested^^ 

- to provide a synthesis and integration of ideas. 

It successful, t^his project would benefit every person in the country. 

Methodology : A group of bright, creative thinkers in a variety of 
disciplines will be asked to develop one or more hypotheses that can be 
evaluated and then the group will be brought together irf a retreat 
epvironment for debate and discussion. # Ten to fifteen economists wild be 
asked to prepare papers, which will be 'discussed at the meeting. The 
agenda will include discussions of specific economic functions but will also 
provide ample opportunity for participants to break away from traditional 
ideas. Bach participant will be encouraged to describe how he/she would 
construct a model to reflect the workings of our economy. After the 
meet ing^. several participants • (synthesizers) would prepare papers. Original 
papers would be revised and all would be -published. 



Cost : The project will require approximately 1.5 person-years, 
travel, conference, and publication expenses. 
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SUGARY OF PROJECT 33: ALTERNATIVE FUNDING POSSIBILITIES FOR PUR2ICLY 

SUPPORTED LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVJ€ES 

Background : Public libraries are facing a financial crisis of massive 
proportions: Inflation, the fad of fiscal austerity at every level of 
government, and a burgeoning private information sector have eroded the 
financial base that has long supported traditional library services. Librar- 
ians have resisted the use df fees on the political and philosophical grounds 
that information should be freely available to citizens in a democratic 
society. Some libraries do, Ijowever, charge for some services such as , the 
rental of best sellers and the^ searching of databases. While the presence of • 
these activities does not appear to have affected public support for other 
library services/ the information concerning the impact^pf such fees is 
really inadequate to form a sound conclusion. 

Purpose and Objectives : This research into the .past and potential impact 
of using fees seeks to help public libraries achieve financial stability. 
The objectives are: 

- to collect and analyze data about current use of library fees 

- to provide a mechanism to assist the library community to 

< distinguish typel of information and the principles affecting 
the accessibility of each 

- to develop pricing models for selected library services. 

Direct beneficiaries will be library administrators. Long-term beneficiaries 
,will be public library users. 

Methodology : There will be three phases. Phase I will "consist of a 
survey of public library administrators, with selected follow-up interviews, 
d collect data on and use of fee systems. The data will be analyzed and an 
interim report prepared for use in Phase II. * 

In PhHe II, approximately 50 public librarians, information scientists, 
and expet^s in municipal finance will meet to make distinctions apong types, 
of information and to arrive at agreement about which library services 
s-^ould be ta^c-supported and which might be supported by fees. 



*In Phase III, \ the final part of the research, models will be developed that 
provide practical information to library administrators about the use of 
fees. Information useful in the promotion of fee-based services wilj. also 
be provided. Preparation of a Pinal Report, written in a lively, readable 
style, will complete the project work. ^ 

Cost : Phase I: 6 to 8 people for one year/ Extra j^xpenses for data 
processing and communications. Phase II: Travel and support expanses foe 
50 people for three days. Also requires conference planners and 1 or 2 
people to prepare meeting report. Phase III: One librarian, one economist, 
and one marketing «5pert for six months. Total cost is estimated to be 
3 person-years, plus data processing, communications, travel, conference, and 
publication expenses. 
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SUMMARY OP PROJECT 34: IMPACT OP NEW INFORMATION" TECHNOLOGIES AND 

SERVICES ON PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

* t 

Background ; The advances in computer and communications technologies that 
occurred in the 1970s are now being applied to practically every facet of our 
lives. These developments are having a major impact on institutions charged 
with the collection, storage and distribution of information. Some public 
libraries are making great strides in using high technology to provide -better 
services, whil* others are running as fast as theyNcan just to deliver "* di " 
tional services. At the same time, numerous project?* are testing home infor- 
mation delivery systems that bypass the public library altogether. 

Purpose and Objectives : The goal of this researches to assist public 
libraries to use emerging technologies in a creative manner to make new 
, services available and to provide old services more efficiently and 
effectively. The specific objectives are: ^ 

- to develop a database on information technologies and services and 
their possible use by public libraries * 

* to make the database widely available 

- to develop a mechanism for keeping the database current. 

Library administrators facing decisions concerning the use of technology and 
the development, of new services will be the prime beneficiaries of this 
research. Long-ten* beneficiaries will be library users. r 

Methodology : -All available information concerning computer and 
* communications technologies anfl their uses will be collected by means of a 
literature search and contact with government agenrtes, public libraries, 
and private organUa^ons. The materials obtained will be indexed by: 

^ • 

(1) type of technology * 

(2) tf*e v 

(3> name of project * 

(4) corporations involved 

{5) geographic location 

The information 1 will be' transformed into a database that will be made 
available in- one or more ways, e.g., through 'the .National Center for 
Educational Statistics, through state library agencies, or through a 
central independent source for a fee. Maiatenance of the database will 
depend on the mechanism established for distribution. 

Cost : The project will require 8 to 10 professional person-years over 
two years. Additional expenses^ will be incurred for equipment and data 
processing* 
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SUltdKY OF PROJECT 35: DEVELOPMENT OF EXPANDED COIfTONITY LIBRARY AND 

INFORMATION CENTERS THROUGH OS E OF NEW TECHNOLOGIES 
/ . AND INSTITUTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Background : The major forces shaping public libraries today are: 
expanding technologies, a shaky economy, and the proliferation of public and 
private sources of information. While* tljese forces have pushed libraries into 
networking, hastened the development of automated systems, and generated 
quest^Jbns about the future role of the public library, they have also brought 
about reduced budgets and the closing of many libraries. The basic pre*!** 
of this research project is that to intervene in a financial cycle *that 
threatens to put many libraries out of business and rob citizens of access to 
information requir^f an integrated approach. 6 

Purpose and Objectives : T)ie overall goal of this project is to help 
public libraries redefine their role, provide expanded services, and re- 
attract the local support thatL has historically provided the bulk of 
library funding. The primary objective of the project is to create three 
to five integrated community information utilities ("libraries of the 
future") that will serve as models for decision makers and demonstrate that 
sophisticated library and information serviette at the community level are 
possible. The primary beneficiaries will be citizens residing in the model 
communities. Other benef iciariep include public libraries and other 
ponmunity agencies throughout the country. 

Methodology* Thre^ phases will be undertaken over four years. Phase I: 
Research and Development (12 months). A database on the use of information 
technologies will be developed at the same time that* an operational j>lan is 
being developed, potential participating libraries are being contacted, and 
funding for the implementation phase is being sought. 

Phase II: Implementation. This phase will be coordinated by a central 
office, whose staff will provide draining and technical assistance to the 
'participating communities.* LocaCj., advisory committees will ensure that the 
real information needs of the community are addressed and will help to^ 
obtain support for the project. The information delivery systems imple- 
mented in each community will be locally run, the emphasis being on using 
technology creatively to meet the information needs of each particular 
community. 

Phase III: Evaluation. The final evaluation will describe each project, 
evaluate its success in meeting the needs of the specific community, and 
compare the various approaches taken. 

Cost : Approximately S8 to 10 million. Since one aspect of the project is 
to achieve public/private cooperation in this area, financial support for the 
project should come from government agencies, foundations , and corporations. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 38: EXPLICATE THE CONCEPT OP COOPERATIVE COLLECTION 
- DEVELOPMENT yt LIBRARY NETWORKS 

Background ; Although cooperative 'collection development is often discussed 
and a few schemes, have been implemented for serials, the concept has not . 
been developed and^articulated sufficiently. Most discussions cen- ter on > 
the techniques or mechanics for doing cooperative collection develop- 5 ment? 
how do we do it? The first question that should be considered is: what is 
cooperative collection developmfnt? Little, if any, work is in progress to 
define and explicate the concept. • 

• 

Purpose and Objectives : The prin^ry purpoW of this research project is to 
define and develop the concept of cooperative serials and book collection 
development in library networks. This would include explicating the concept; 
establishing goals and objectives of cooperative collection development; 
identifying and reviewing alternative ways of implementing the concept; and 
speculating on the expected benefits.' The following questions should be 
considered: 

«»■ — ■ 
(1) What is cooperative collection development? 

<2) What kind of access is required for different kinds of 
"materials?" 

(3) What would be the impact on* library acquisitions and storage? 

(4) What are the costs aA^ benefits for users? 

(5) How can cooperative collection development programs be evaluated? 

(6) What are the critical factprs for effective cooperative •/ 
collection development? 

(7) How would widespread applications affect publisfters of library 
materials? | 

Methodology : The proposed project is primarily a desk study that calls 
for clear, organized, original thinking and research writing. It should 
begin with a quick review of current literature and possibly telephone 
conversations with selected in3ividuals involved in cooperative collection 
development programs. Another early task is the definition of the problem. 
Once the problem has been adequately described, cooperative collection ' 
development can be defined and alternative strategies to accomplish it ~ 
considered. 

Cost: 1 professional person-year. 
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SOJWAKi OF PROJECT 39: EVALUATION AND IMPACT OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

ASSOCIATION'S PLANNING PROCESS 



Background ; In 1980,. the Public Library Association (PLA) departed from its 
tradition of publishing public library standards and introduced a planning 
process for use by public libraries to assess their community needs; 
evaluate current library services; determine the future role of the library 
in the community; set goals, objectives, and priorities; develop and % 
evaluate alternative programs, service^ policies, and systems; and monitor 
progress toward the accomplishment of goals and objectives. The planning 
prpcess was designed to produce a written long-range plan that* would be 
k continually up- dated. ,The PLA is^romoting the planning process heavffy, 
and it is being applied by many public libraries across the country. Its 
use, however t has raised a number of questions. 

Purpose and Objectives ; The 'purpose of the proposed study is to conduct a 
thorough evaluation of the planning process and its applications in order 
to assess its impact on public library^services and programs, staff 
attitudes and morale, management changes, funding, and community awareness. 
The re- search project would identify the goals and objectives of the 
planning pro- cess and determine if they are being met. 

Methodology ; The project will be carried ovit in two phases. Phase I will 
be a survey of all libraries that have completed* at least one cycle of the 
planning process. It will consist of the followrng^tasks: 

(1) DfevelapHErame of libraries completing at least^ne cycle of 
planiung process. 

(2) Develop questionnaire for use by mail. - 

(3) Develop analysis plan. 

y 

(4) Test and modify questionnaire and analysis plan* 

^ (5) Conduct survey. , 

(6) Collect and analyze results. 

(7) Prepare draft report on findings. \ 

Phase II will be a detailed onsitq investigation of 20 libraries selected 
from the reporting libraries in Phase I; ten libraries that have had < 
favorable results with the planning process and ten with no results or 
unfavorable results. The purpose of the case studies is to determine "why" 
the results turned out as they did, e.g., what factors contributed to 
success or failure? The p^duct of Phase II will be a report describing 
the success and failure f^WDrs, with recommendations on future applica- 
tions of the planning process. 

Cost ; 1-1/2 'professional person-years over 12 months, with an 
additional $10,000 to cover telephone, travel, printing, and computer 
expenses. 

t 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 4D: RESEARCH' ON THE I&ACT OF PUBLIC LIBRARY USE ^ 
* v 

Background : Recent literature in the information fields herald the growth 
and importance of information; yet little is known about the impact of itj 
use. Research on the impact of information could involve a serifs of 
studies designed around different kinds* of inf oration and userSf, - The pro-, 
posed project t*kes the perspective^ public library users. What is the 
impact of using library materials on public library users and how do library 
serivces help users? 

Purpose and Objectives The purpose of theVoject is to describe system-' 
atically the ways that the use of library materials impacts people, A 
conceptual model is to "be developed, tested, and modified,. It. should 
provide a means to answer questions such 'as the following: 

- How do library c^Jpnts percp ive^that^the use of library 
materials has hel^d-them? 

- How does .reading 9 function for different people? 

- Which forms of librar^>upe hav^ the greatest impacts?- 

- ^ow do library usq£& e^j^iate the impact of using librVY 
materials? . • • . v. 

- How could libraries desig**s*r vices to have greater impact on 

users? P * 

! 

Methodology : The first task will be the development of a conceptual model 
of 'the ways in which library use impacts users. The model* which will 
concentrate on the use of library- materials, will be tested in one 
community. The purpose of the study is not to ^numerate the impacts but to 
attempt? to understand how* the ijnpacts occur^. Based on the test 
application, the model will be modified as necessary, A report will be 
prepared describing the model, resultsf from the tests, ^and implications for 
further research and applications. 



Cost : 3 professional person-years, 4 , 
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SUMMARY OP PROJECT 41: THE ROLE OP ELECTRONIC HOME DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

IN MEETING INFORMATION NEEDS OF CITIZENS 

Background : A number of. new eAtsonic systems are currently being tested 
for delivery of information intp' thehotae. These systems include "teletext," 
"viewdata, ■ and home computer /terminals linked to numerous databases, e.g., 
The* Source. Technology's delving the early design of these new systems; 
there appears to be dittl^user input at this stage. On the basis of what / 
is Jhown about the aver^^ citizen' s percep t fen o f ihfor- mation (most 
people <^%Jt approach /pr obi em- solving in term3~pf obtaining better 
information), the rolle of electronic heme delivery systems in helping 
citizens satisfy their information needs presents a new area for research. 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose of the project is to study the role of 
electronic home delivery systems in jneeting information needs of citizens. 
Research quest ions/ include; 

--a what are £he perceptions of Gie usefulness 6t such systems for 
meeting ynform^ion needs? 

- What. ape the characteristics of the people most, likely to use 
these/systems? ^ 

- how will these systems compare. with other information sources? 

- What kinds of situations will lead to use of these systems for 
, problem-solving? 

A secondafy objective of the study is to speculate on the role of the public 
library in light of the in-rhome information delivery systems. 

Methodology : The proposed methodology is a survey of citizens in a single 
cosoiunity^ -A-val id statistical sample should be used for personal interviews 
of citizens. The project tasks are: 

(1) Conceptualize the problem. 

(2) Define ifesueS- and questions. 

(3) Define anlysis plan. 

(4) Design questionnaire for personal interviews. k 

(5) Test questionnaire and analysis plan. 
^ A (6) Conduct survey. 

(7) Proce^p and ana&yze results. * v 

(8) Report findings. 

>Cost:" 3 professional person-years. 
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SUMMARY"* OF PROJECT 43: PROMOTING IMPROVED FUTURES FOR LIBRARIES (-STUDY I) 

$ 

Background : This study addresses F number of problem areas related to N 
planning for the most desirable future for libraries. First, librarians tend 
to be reactive rather than proactive. Second, library professionals fre- 
quently fail to view the library as a dynamic institution within a societal 
context. Third/many librarians seem unaware of the effect' that they §an 
have on moving the library toward a most desifable future. 

Purpose and Objectives : The major purpose of this study is essentially 
the same as that of the futurist— not "to predict but to generate images or 
perceptions and to analyze them so as to increase the probability ht 
"producing futures more to our liking. A second purpose is to, assist library 
^professionals in systematically exploring "new and expanded visions of 
librarianship and developing innovative* jsolut'ions to problems. It is hoped 
that, by participating in this study and havipg access to the findings, - 
library professionals will develop a framework for planning, through the ■ 
investigation of What futures are possible for libraries, which are probable, 
which, are most desirable, and what issuiea mu*t be addressed by the : library 
profession to achieve the' future v it has chosen. The beneficiaries of this 
study wilf be library professionals who want to become an effective and 
positive force'^n planning for the future of libraries. 

Methodology : Scenario writing has been selected as the method of 
presenting various constjucts of the future lor the 'exploration, of 
librarians. An advisory committee composed of leaders in the library 
profession, the principal in^stigator, and a futures research consultant 
will develop foiir internally consistent scenarios describing alternative 
views of the United States -Between 1981-^001, with attention being given tc 
trend's and events relevant t& libraries. This group will then assess the 
degree of probability of le^feS scenario, determine the major implications for 
libraries to be found in the scenarios, the common developments in all -four 
scenarios," characteristics of fcach Scenario, major potential discontinuities 
and contingencies that form the bases for alternative scenarios, etc. 
Finally, the group will identify the major issues related to libraries to be 
addressed within the selected alternative future. The study will not be 
limited to any on4 type of library. 

Cost : The study would require a principal investigator and a futures* 
research consultant for 1-1/2 years, plus funds for .database searches ^nd 
at least two meetings with library leadeTs. 



StWUtY OF PROJECT 44: PROMOTING IMPROVED FOTURES FOR LIBRARIES 

(STUDY II) 

Background : , This study addresses the sane problem areas Identified in 
Project #43 (Study I) on Promoting Improved Futures for Libraries, which 
focuses on helping librarians plan for the most desirable future in 
libraries. The second study builds upon the' results of Study I, where four 
scenarios were developed to investigate the possible- course of libraries in 
these alternative futures, an alternative future was selected as a basi£ for 
planning, and major issues related to libraries 'within that future were 
identified. 

Purpose and Objectives : The majqr purpose of this £tudy is to help 
library professionals begin to formulate solutions to problems/issues that 
must be overcome in order to move toward implementation of the alternative 
future selected in the first study on this topic. A second purpose is to , 
involve librarians- in a group communication process that will encourage 
them to broaden their ""thinking about their roles and responsibilities in 
promoting alternative library futures. The specific objectives of this 
«?tudy are: 

(1) to identify the range of possible solutions to the 
problems/issues ^identified- in Study I 

(2) to assess the current thinking, the perceptions, values, and biases 
pf librarians, who are in a position to have an impact on the future 
direction of library development 

The beneficiaries of this' study will be library prof esstorials, who, as 
planners and decision makers, have a large part in determining the future 
development of libraries. ' 

■v 

Methodology : Using the Delphi technique r this study will attempt to 
achieve consensus among a panel of library leaders about feasible, desirable 
solutions to issues/problems relating to the alternative future selected in 
Study I. As .was the case in the first study, the present study has not 
been limited to any orye type of library or information services institution. 

Cost : .67 professional peifson-'yeara over one year, plus additional 
funds for a futures research consultant. 
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~»»*ARY OP PROJECT 45; THE SCHOOL LIBRARY MEDIA SPECIALIST'S IMPACT 

ON CLASSROOM INSTR0CTION 

Background ; The major problem area that this study addresses is the 
difficulty of assessing the impact of media services on the educational 
program in elementary and secondary schools. .For years, media professionals 
have attempted, with little success, to show a direct relationship between 
pupil academic achievement and the services of the school media specialist. 
One of the major reasons for this problem is because pupils generally are 
indfrect recipients of these .services in the i^nstructional area, so it 
is extremely difficult to isolate the impact of the school media specialist 
on their academic achievements Instead, attention should be focused on the 
influence of the media specialist in helping teachers to teach more 
effectively, since it appears that teachers who receive services related to 
instruction from the media staff can significantly improve their ability to 
help students learn more 'effectively. 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose of this study is to assess. the 
media specialist's role in promoting more effective teaching in the class- 
room. The objectives are to investigate the role of the media specialist 
in the planning, implementation, and evaluation* of instruction? to examine 
the media specialist's impact on the classroom environment? to determine 
the extent to which increased individualization of instruction occurs in 
the classroom? to* investigate the extent to which teachers involved in the 
. study begone more effective presentors of instructional activities; and, to 
determine if incision of the media specialist in the instructional process' 
will make a significant difference in student self-concept. The direct 
beneficiaries of this research will be school media professionals who wish 
•to have objective information that demonstrates the impact* of media services 
on the teaching process. In addition, if the results of the study show 
significant differences, %eachers who desire to tind more effective methods ■ 
to improve their teaching will alsp^be beneficiaries. 

«» Methodology : An experimental methodology will be used. A media 

specialist will be assigned to work witjf a certain nimaber of teachers on a 
full-time basis, to help them plim^ijplement f and evaluate learning 
■alternatives for their classes. Another teacher will be assigned to work 
with a comparable ni^jber of teachers on a full-time basis. X third set of 
teachers will act as the control group. At the end of the treatment periqd, 
a number of items will be measured and compared to identify significant 
differences. Several m^jor design elements must be taken into consideration 
and controlled in ordexto be able to attribute differences in the groups to \ 
the intervention that took place. A quasi-experimental method will be 
used, if necessary, to overcome many of the problems inherent in doing a 
study in an environment where complete experimental control is very 
/difficult, if not impossible ,^to achieve. This approach ts applicable to 
the investigation of .the instructional role of the school media staff and 
would have limited "use^f or librarians in other settings. 

Cost : 2 professional person-years plus funds for employing a media 
specialist and a resource teacher and for providing extra supplies for these 
people and teachers in the control group. 



SUMMARY OF PROJECT 46: SCHOOL LIBRARY MEDIA PROGRAMS AND NETWORKING 



Background ; This study addresses itself to the level and types of involve- 
ment of school media programs in library networks. ^Networking has received 
increased attention in the school library media area, as school's have moved 
toward personalizing instruction for students. In fact, the one long-range 
recommendation of ttfe NCLIS task force on the Role of the School Media 
Program in Networking was that library networks in which school library 
media programs are full participating members be established and 
ojferational in every region, state and are« of the nation. How far school 
media professionals have progressed toward this objective has not been 
established. Further, whether school media programs receive equal treatment 
in and provide equal contributions to library networks is also largely 
undetermined. 

Purpose and Objectives ; The major objective of this study is to determine 
the present status of school library media programs in library networks. 
The target population will be school media professionals who are attempting 
to establish guidelines and future directions for more effective participa- 
tion in library networks to meet the needs of teachers and students. 

Methodology ; The survey method will be used to gather the information 
needed to answer the research questions. The latest editions of the ASIA 
Report of Interlibrary Cooperation and Library Networks will serve as 
major sources for information about existing cooperatives and networks and 
their services. Further, key personnel charged with directing network 
activities of library networks in 'which school media programs are 
participatir^vfll be surveyed to obtain relevant information related to 
level and type of participation. A stratified random sample of school medi 
supervisors from school districts .that are participating in -networks will 
also be, queried to. provide complementary information about school media 
participation. 

With modifications, this approach can be used to investigate the status of 
other types of libraries in library networks. 

Cost ; 1 professional person-year, plus funds for purchasing tapes from 
the National Center on Education Statistics. 



SUMMARY OF PROJECT 48: STUDY OP LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Background ; Little information is available on the reasons why individ- 
uals elect to go to library schools, what they think of the it library educa- 
tion, and what they do after leaving school. 

Purpose and Objectives : There is some reason to believe that fundamental 
problems exist with the information profession, but there is little evidence 
on which to base an analysis. For example, how many graduates of library 
sch<yls actually enter the information labor force, and what are the reasons 
that they do/or do not? Are the technological* advances in the information 
professions reflected in the training of those professionals? 

Other major questions relate to the career patterns of information workers. 
How long do .they stay at a particular job? How do their salaries change 
over time? Is their pay scale comparable to others that are doing similar 
work? What are their unemployment patterns? 

Perhaps the 119s t perplexing problem has" to do with the nature and degree of 
occupational transfer and the reasons that can be attributed to its occur- 
rence*. It would be very useful to understand what it is about librarianship 
that causes people to leave the prof ession # af ter seme period of time. This 
information could lead to a rethinking of the structure and nature of 
information professional jobs. 

Methodology : The methodology would involve selecting a stratified random 
sample of indivldOals and following their -careers f6r approximately 10 to 15 
years. A longitudinal approach could be avoided if there was reason to 
believe that perceptions and faefcs from the past could be reconstructed 
accurately. If not, repeated interviewing of the same individuals over tim^- 
would be required. % 

Cost: 5 to 6 professional person-years plus appropriate clerical support. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 49: RESTRUCTURING THE NATIONAL INCOME ACQOONTS 



Background : -There is constant discussion £n the United States today about 
the view that ours is becoming an information economy. The basis for this 
claim lies in the work of Machlup and Porat, who have {analyzed" in detail 
the a»ount of noney spent on various 'information activities. The National 
Income Accounts of the United States record the monies spent by various 
sectors of the economy. The accounts are so organised that it is*not 
possible to determine directly the size of the ' information sector. It would 
be desirable to determine the feasibility of providing details on the size 
of the information economy on an ongoing basis by evaluating current 
methods for measuring the size and arriving at new methods, if appropriate. 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose of the research would be to analyze in 
detail the two different approaches taken by Machlup and Porat and decide 
which one is the best* The second part of the study would develop alterna- 
tive approaches to both Machlup 1 s and Porat 1 s approaches and choose the 
best among these. The project could then consider the feasibility of 
implementing a single approach to be applied to a long-term study that would 
measure the economic and structural changes in the information sector. 

^Methodology: Little experimental or survey data would be needed for such a 
study. Rather, a detailed analysis bf the work of Machlup and Porat would 
be necessary. Familiarity with National Income Accounting an<\ the Pederal 
agency performing it would be an asset. k * 

Cost : 1.25 professional person-years. 
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SUWiARY OP PROJECT 50: .MEASURING THE PRODUCTIVITY OP INFORMATION WORKERS 

Background : Traditional performance measures .of libraries and other infor- 
mation organizations take into account the quantity and, to sane extent, 
quality of the serviced provided, but few studies have delved deeply into the 
fatter of worker productivity within the information professions. 

Purpose and Objectives : Por a number of reasons, we should be developing 
measures of productivity for information workers, Thi^lncludes monitoring 
individual performance to determine how productivity is affected by the m 
introduction of- automation and to analy^ the trends in productivity in 
various types and sizes of libraries. 

M 

Methodology ; • The problems involved in developing measures of productivity m 
are numerous. Pirst, it is necessary to determine how to measure the output 
from an organization, in the case of a manufacturing organization, it is 
relatively straightforward to determine output and, in fact, roost productivity 
analysis has been conducted for these types of units. But service organiza- t 
tions generate a much more varied set of outputs,^ which are thus much harder 
to measure. Included in a productivity measure are usually variables that 
are surrogates for the quality of the service pro- vided. A major problem 
in the' research will be to develop the measures of quality. 

The project would first examine productivity measures in other sectors of the 
economy. The hext phase would involve developing measures of output that 
.include quality variables. Empirical testing of the measures against a . 
sample of information organizations would be necessary to ensure their 
validity. 

Cost,; 2 professional person-years. 
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$W*$KBY OF PROJECT 51: PROPERTY TAX AS AN EQUITABLE MEANS FOR FUNDING 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Background: A large proportion of 'the funds for the support of public 
libraries co»es frost local property 'taxes. Public library users have bfeen 
characterized by^a nwber of studies with regard to age, sex, incqcne, 
occupation, and the like. An important area that has yet to be investigated, 
however, is the relationship between the users of a library and the supplier? 
of funds for that librar^J particularly in instances where property taxes are 
the library's primary of support. The problAi of equitably distribut- 

ing^he funding burden could be potentially complicated if direct charges 
we(j| instituted, 'as some libraries now propose to do. Potentially, one set 
of^Users would pay direct dhargfes, while another- set . would support the 
library through property taxes. Conversely, the same group might be put in 
the- position of paying* for library services twice— once for direct service 
and again through property taxes. 

# 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose of this is to develop data bearing 
on the question of whether property tax is an equitable means for funding 
public library service. 

This project could also investigate how the bdrden of support through the 
property tax varies when a cross section of taxpayers is examined against a 
longitudinal study of taxpayers. There is some evidence that a^longi tudinal 
analysis of property tax burden produces different distributional results. 
Another aspect of this project might compare alternative funding methods for 
libraries and examine their effectiveness in equitably distributing the 
funding burden to the public. 

Methodology : The project would require a detailed synthesis of the 
library user' study and library finance literature. A model describing the* 
incidence of property, tax would have to be developed and validated with 
empirical data from Available user studies and .property tax information. 
Lacking available secondary data, it might be necessary to conduct surveys 
to get both use and property-tax data for the same time period. 

Cost : 2 professional person-years. 
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OF .PROJECT 52: USER COWGVNDS AND DIALOGUE PROTOCOLS IN ONLINE 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC SYSTEMS FOR THE PUBLIC TO USE IN 
HOMES / INFORMATION CENTERS , AND LIBRARIES ' 

Background : The Z39-G Subccyiittee of ANSI and the ISO TC46-SC4-WG5 have 
been struggling with the idea <*f preparing a standard command language for 
bibliographic retrieval systems. Their work will only scratch the surface 
of the problems caused by the proliferation of retrieval system features 
and languages for ccanands, and they do not address the protocol (or order 
of statements in the interaction) nor the % system responses. They are also 
assuming that the intermediary and the end user have. common attributes, , 
which may or may not fce a correct assumption. Someone or some group should, 
begin to get a handle on this Tower of Babel and see if some simple 
standards of clarity, consistency (in structure syntax, and use), 
flexibility, power (optimization of recall and precision), simplicity, and 
protective and forgiving capability can be developed and incorporated into 
the public online services. Such an effort would benefit all public users 
of online systems without detracting from the individuality and strengths 
of existing systems or databases. 

Purpose and Objectives : This research would $.ve us an illustrated catalog 
of system functions and the beginning ol an assessment of system character is- 
. tics, fhe results would serve as a talking poitit for some agreement on basic 
coonon features across systems and would effectively begin to implement some 
industry-wide standards. Such research and interaction between system 
designers could ultimately benefit all users of online systems and bridge 
the gap between systems for the home market and the more traditional 
information industry of libraries and information services. 

Methodology : 

(1) Expand, the survey of public access online catalog features 
(currently in progress by Charles Hildreth at OCLC) , to include 
(by updating) retrieval systems 1 studies (by Martin, NFAIS, Conger) 
and distribute to a knowledgeable audience such an illustrated 

• compendium of system features. ^ # 

(2) Arrive at a consensus of basic common features. Exemplify what 
protocols are possible with such commands and what system responses 
could look like. 

(3) Call an invitational conference where the features and protocols 
are reviewed, some consehaus is reached, and minimum standards (e.g. 
for clarity) are arrived at. 

Cost : 1 professional person-year, with support for compilation, 
computer use, graphic presentation, travel and subsistence for 
approximately 25 conference participants, and reporting the findings and 
recommendations. 
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SU»*AR* OF PROJECT 53: DISPLAY FORMATS AND OOTPOT CONSIDERATIONS FOR 

{ / ■ ONLINE PUBLIC ACCESS CATALOGS IN DIVERSE SETTINGS 

Background ; The online interactive infonoation retrieval system environment 
permits access to this type of service, with or without the use of an inter- 
mediary, i.e., a librarian or information professional. The generation of 
private databases and 'individualized software on microprocessors could help 
to proliferate ifhat is already a very heterogenous assembly of information 
services. What the user sees and may want, to see may be two very different 
things. Can we arrive at some guidelines for what to outpvlt and what hot 
to output K and for how much a screen shoul<J display for comprehension or 
for output? Shneiderm*n , ff recent work at L.C. and elsewhere (the 
philosophic essence is in his Software Psycholo^ ) is of profound 
interest here and could lead to a new awareness of correct and essential 
efforts at improvements. 

« 

Methodology : 

(1) Develop, for various systems, a User Panel that represents the 
* spectrum from naive/beginner to experienced/seasoned. 

(2) By using the findings from Project 57, conduct trials of 
preference for various, displays and outputs. 

(3) Compare these findings' with the Review Panel mentioned in Project 
57. Be au*4 that the User Panel represents tire usual demographic 
characteristics of ' the average family, the typical publip library 

♦ user, the academic community, etc. 

(4) Allow the Principal Investigator the opportunity to display 

* alternatives to theste «di splays that will be useful on CRTs, TV 
screens, and hardcopy printers. Also allow him to list output 
considerations. 

<5) Arrive at an answer , (graphically) to the following question: 
What will replace the 3x5 card for bibliographic entries? 

Cost : At 'least 1 person-year for the Principal Investigator, with 
travel expenses to study existing systems on site, conduct focused 
interviews/ and develop findings from the User Panel* 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 56: IMPROVED INDEXING CAPABILITIES ONLINE 

Background : We have come a long way from the early constraints of direct 
matched in controlled vocabulary fields to todays "free text" searching in 
almost .every field of the record in online bibliographic files, including 
online library catalogs. -But we have, for the most part, sti}l kept the 
online searcher in the dark about the syndetic relationships between 
descriptors, and we have provided little assistance if a search is made in 
free text. Given this state of affairs, several possibilities present 
themselves for automatic user-searcher assistance: These possibilities need 
to be, assessed to find out if they really will improve the construction and 
maintenance of thesauri and. the indexing and searching of t databases. 

Purpose and Objectives : fhis research would survey and evaluate the existing 
systems for linkages between online subject authority files, basic indexes 
to "free text" in online databases, and machine-readable dictionaries and 
technical glossaries for various subject fields. This work would benefit 
online system designers and users. 

Methodology : 

(1) Investigate the availability of online thesauri, subject authority 
files, machine-readable glossaries, and dictionaries. Match up 
with databases on several systems and library catalogs online. 

• (2) Itemize, describe, and illustrate the existing tactical aids and 
tools for the online searcher. 

{}) Develop a prototype system, to demonstrate Bates' search tactics 
and othpr potentially useful aids discovered by the research 
team. >^ 

.{4) Run controlled tests to determine retrieval scores and user 
satisfaction with these search aids and subject indexing 
capabilities. Whenever possible, run test^ on operational as 
well as experimental systems. 

(5) If feasible, load and. use glossaries and dictionaries online, . 
performing controlled, tests with and without this feature. 

(6) Assess the f^flbticability ot a common online subject authority 
file or swi£c$iing system across databases and a common set of 
tactical .aid* for the online, searcher . 

f * v_ 

Cost : Staff for this project would include a principal investigator {2 
to~~3 person-years)^ research assistants (4 to 5 person-years) , and consul- 
tants (2 person-years),. Also needed are students {4 to. 5 person-years). 
Other expenses would be for cpmputer time, database development ,■ payment 
for machine-readable files, and travel for at least 3 months {to contact 
systeto and database suppliers in their own 'environments. ) # 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 57: -DESCRIPTION OF INFORMATION ITEMS FOR IMPROVED 

ACCESS ONLINE 

Background : After 80 years of professional efforts to establish codes 
of description, most library card catalogs are gradually starting to look 
alike in format and content, and, after more than ten years of online 
database?, the abstracting and indexing service#**are accepting a "vendor 
standard," so that the user on one vendor's system does see some uniformity 
across data elements in the various databases. ^However, notwithstanding 
AACR2 , COSATI Cataloging Standards, NFAIS and Z39 efforts, the description 
(naming and format) of information items in online catalogs and bibliographic 
-databases shows no signs of verging toward commonality. 

Purpose and Objectives ; This research would develop a typology of common 
data elements in onlifrt bibliographic records, with guidelines for abbreviated 
tags and order of data elements in both brief and full-record displays. This 
research would benefit all o/iline information users and would aid vendors*, 
who must presently accommodate the present variation. 

Methodolcpy r The work of others who have grappled with this problem would 
be reviewed. The current status of . displays in several • "public" systems 
(i.e.,* commercial vendors, utilities, networks, and academic and. public 
online library catalogs) will be surveyed and illustrated! A compendium of 
data elements, tag (field) # names-, and abbreviations would be assembled. A 
set of model brief and full displays would be ^prepared. -A review panel 
consisting of members of the user and producer communities woQld select the 
most acceptable ones. Data elementa not now in some files would be 
suggested for inclusion, and data elements for identifying records in 
numeric databases might be explored. 

Cost : Project staff would include -a principal investigator (0.5 person- 
year) and support personnel (1 person-year). ' Additional expenses' would 'be 
* incurred for computer time, .communication, and report preparation. 
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* SUMUURY QP PROJECT* 59f COGNITIVE, AFFECTIVE, AND SENSORY DIFFERENdfc - 

AMONG MEDIA AS EXPERIENCED BY INFORMATION SEEKERS 

Background ; Research has been done for many years on the channels of informa- 
tion used by study • population^ However, little', if any, research has been > 
don^. on.the cognitive and sensory differences experienced by the viewer/ 
* ? -listener/reader of various media, especially the differential impact of the 

various media'on the person's experience of the information received through 

1 those media. Differences among media and their impact, e.g., on the ease of 
cgpmehen^ion, may determine, at least partially, the choice of medium by 
j information seekers.' Research done in various fields touches the edges of 

^ v flfcisjguestion, byt none gets at the central comparison of media effects^ 

Purpose and Objectives ; The purpose*, of thi^ project is to deyelop a 
research paradigm for studying the effects of media upon- information trans- 
fer— to identify the variables and their values, and to propose a series of 
subsequent stidies to tea* this paradigm. "This design study fhould contrib- 
ute ultimately (after the later empirical itudies are done) to our scientif- 
ic understanding of human responses to med^a and should prpvide results of 
practical valuq^r decision-makers fn both\coramunicationg and library/v 
information sciOTce. If we learn ^ for example, of preferences for obtaining 
some type* of 'information through -certain medij^, decisions can be^made about 
which "carrier" to-' purchase in a library. 




• L 1 _ 

Methodology ; The project will delineate and describe the variables to be 
considered in studies of this' area and outline several studies df likely 



interest.' The foriables N can be grpupe^ into several classes: 
- typ* of medium, e.g., aural, aural-visuil , tactile 



• - factors, influencing medium choice,' e.g., subjective sSrae of 

ease of use of the medittm> whether the information is personalized 
io the individual te qr generalized to a group of users* , ^ 

- presentation of information, «*.g. , print (visual written language) 
diagr annua tic (visukl symbolic, lpnguigetf , pictorial (visual 
linguistic)^ ' t /< 

- subject of information 

Proposed studies will be a subset of possible combinations to produce 

the maximum amount of usable information from the fewest, possible, studies. 

, - J 

Cdst:" Project staff would include a jprincipal investigate (0.3 person- 
year) and a v research assistant (0.25 person-year). oittine search costs are 
estimated 0©sj*<$ 1/000. 
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9BMMARY OP PROJECT 60: COMPARATIVE EVALUATION OP SEARCH STRATEGIES , / 

^ • / 
Background ; A searchfstrateg? IS an approach .to or plan for a whole 
search. It is used to inform, ox;/<ietermine specific search formulation. 
f decisions and operates at a level above term choice and command use., 

Literature, proposal search strategies is almost non-existent* Literature 
on testing and codPtririg search strategies in njanual and online environments 
is also apparently non-existent: not a single study was found that made^ 
.careful comparative test of search strategies. 



grand Objectivgy 



Two substudies are proposed: 



(1) It would be worthwhile to suppbrt work to identify possible 
strategies at the broade^eearching level, i.e.,; for the whole 
searchf including choidi^f sources and between online and manual 
sources. In addition, new strafec^fes might be found for 
online searching within a chosen database. This first study would 
yield a store of possible information search strategies to 
test empirically. 

(2X The objective^ the second study is to do comparative testing <A 
previously lde^ified strategies and of the oth#r strategies ^esT^ 
veloped in the first study, to discover which strategies „are^ 
efficient and effective in which situations. 

The beneficiaries would be professional information Searchers of # all kinds. 
Once good strategies are identified, there should be . additional benef its 
«*for the teaching of students and the general pufilic. ' . * jr 

Methodology : ^For the second study, real questions should be used to test ^ 
the strategies, with the questioners available later J:o give frelgvance 
judgement^. Major types of questions and, pbssibly, subject ^areas, will be , 
ide'ntifi^d, ahd questions from each type will* be tested. Most searches 
will tye done by library and information science students. 
■ sampling of questions, students, and .strategies, 
use will, be e^luated on three critecia--ef f iciejicy ,^ 
subjective reactions of the searchers. The results 
other research on information related behavior , as well^ 
problem-solving. j \ 




There shQuld be 
ults of strategy 
ctiveness and the 

e us .clues for ■ 
s general 



Cost : Study 



mg. . s 
TTfny em 



employ a principal investigator (0.3 person-year) and 
-\ a research assistant (0.35 person-year), Online search costs for the study 

Swill b* approximately $1,000. ^ 



Study 2 will employ 3 professionals (2 person-years) , 2 research assistants 
(0.6 persongyear ) , 40 to 60 students. (800 to 1200 person-hours) , and 40 to 
d0 requesters. Additional Expenses for online searching will be 
approximately $40,000. 
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SUfWARY OF PROJECT 61: DISCOVERY OF M^ANS TO OPTIMIZE BROWSING AS AN 

• v * INFORMATION-SEEKING METHOD j ^ 

Background : At least sine* Menzel's paper on/Planned and Unplanned ^ 
Scientific Communication^" we have been aware* in information science of the 
importance of. browsing as a means of encountering unknown or unsought useful 
information. Efforts are made to include browsing capabilities in automated 
information systems of various sorts, but this method of information' 
seeking \s littiiunder stood ,or studied. Perhaps browsing has been ignored 
because it'tendsto be casual, unplanned ,%and easily influenced by random 
factors. But, for the'sake of those designing expensive browsing 
capabilities in automated information systems, and foif the sake of 
scientific understanding of this form of information-seeking behavior, we 
should learn more about browsing. 

Purpose and Objectives : The proposed studfr has two' phases: (1) -an 
extensive search of the literature in fields, outride of library/information 
science, and (2) carrying out Licklider's idea on the comparison of 
^browseries." The purpose of this study is to compare the functions and 
effectiveness of three ct*nf igurations of browsery in providing information 
to researchers in scientific laboratories, think tanks, or institutes. If 
the study produces a greater understanding of what contributes to 
productive browsing, then users in all types of informftion facilities may 
ultimatelvfeesef it, _ , .. . . _ . _ 

Methodology : Phase 1 will involve a standard literature search and a 
write-up of relevant data found. In Phase 2, three types of brarseries will 
be tested, along with two controls. The three configurations wil^t*: 
materials central to a person's interests; jnaterial^ peripheral to a 
person's interests; and materials entirely novel to a person's interests. 
The controls will be: materials selected randomly from^the source library 
from which the b^owseries are created, and no browsery.- 

The five conditions will be tested on groups of" researchers in industrial 
scientific laboratories, think tanks, or academic institutes. In each 
institution, a browsery, consisting of ja^erials selected from the library 
^serving that institution, will be set up convenient to the target group's 
\*ork locations. The browsery configuration will be changed every six 
/tfonths. Researchers will be told that we are experimenting with "small 
'laboratory libraries of various types" but not about the specific character 
of each browsery. E4ch will be interviewed briefly four times during e^ch 
six-month\ period about their use erf the browsery, wither they encountered 
any new ideas or information and, if so, of what sort. 

Cost : The study will employ ^professionals (5.3 persons-years) and 2 
research assistants _(2.4 person-ye^rs) . Online search costs are estimated 
to be $1,500. H " ^ \ *\ 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 52: THE USER'S UNDERSTANDING OP THE ETBBARY AS A 
) " T REFERENCE RESOURCE 

Background : Th* first step in both studying and carrying out the task 
Of promoting/educating publid use , of systems is to c gain a better 
understanding of how people ctirr en tly vleV and relate to those information 
systems. In particular, lf*e succeed, in constructing in detail \he image 
of the library as it is seen in the public's mind, that picture" may provide 
clues to explain the low use levels that show up in study after study. 
.Ignorance (i.e., inadequate imAge) may be a cause of low use. The' 
literature suggests pieces of the public understanding of libraries, "but ' 
it appears that at no time h?s there Jbeen an effort to build a picture of 
the public's affective an<} cognitive image of the library directly. 

Purpose and Objectives : A series of studies would be, required to build 
a reasonably complete model of the public's library image. The proposed 
study will concentrate on ju£t one part of the cognitive ■ image: the user's 
understanding of what types of reference resources' are available, how to 
get to them, how to use them, and how the librarian is prepared to help 
them with reference questions. For generations, library school professors 
?have told their students] that ^.ibrary patrons generally do not a'sk for what 
they really want when th*y come to the reference desk. If people - do not ask 
questions in a way that >fits the librarian's conception of the library, the 

«tron's image is probably different in essential respects, ylf. we know 
at those differences are, we will be in a better position/t»th to promdte 
the library and to help users. An additional side beneffit may be thattre, 
can educate some librarians to stop viewing users as being deliberately 
'difficult when they ask questions this way. % 

> - 

Methodology : It is hypothesized that users' ignorance about reference 
sources leads them to qake assumptions that, in turn, conditipn the way they 
phrase questions. The study will be conducted in an academic library 
settings, in different institutions,. The stud^ plan is, first, td find 20 
^to 30 students and faculty willing to participate in in a two-hour 
experiment. They will be interviewed, with minimal prompts to {express 
their image. If. they run oyt of things t© say, they may be given two* or ' 
three hypothetifcal information need situations and astyed tb solve those 1 
needs in the library in~their normal manner , while telling. the researcher 4 
what they are thinking. With this information, the investigators will^ 
construct 9 brief questionnaire/interview guide to b$ .given to 200 or so 
patrons who come to the reference deak. The instrument wdJLl. probe their 
assumptions about and expectations of the library resourced and the v 
librarian. The results of these, two approaches « may at last answer the 
question: Why do people not ask for what they really want at a reference 

desk?- * * ♦ ' * >, / 

ft . 
• * 

Cyst : The study will employ 2 professional%_(1.2 person- ye Irs) and 
m research assistant (0.3 person-year). Online search costs will be s-< 
approximately $500. * 

# - 
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StBWAKY OP PROJECT 63: 



HIBPARCHICAL*j5TROCrURING OP AN ONLINE 
SUBJECT CATALOG > 



* Background : 'Virtually all public, school, and academic libraries use 
alphabetically-arranged subject catalogs, ret, when catalog users are 
given the opportunity,, they express an expectation of, or desire for, some 

. form of hierarchical structuring when they do subject searching. It a 
lifetime of exposure to alphabet ico- specific catalogs still does not stamp* 
out a desire for hierarchy in subject searching, there is probably 
something very, useful and meaningful to people abqpt this hierarchical 
structuring. If we design an online subject catalog for use b^fc^* general 
public in which tdp subject headings are arranged *n menu-searTOing format, 
the user would not need to understand the subject Reading system in order 
to search it effectively. An hierarchical structure would make users aware 
of subject-term options that do not occuf to them now and would enable them 
to select search terms better, with a sense of each term in relation to 
surrounding- ^erms. 

Purpose and Objectives : The puipore of this project is to develop and 
test i'n an operational environment an online subject c^talo^tn which the 
terms are arranged hierarchically, and can be searched in a menu format, e.g. 
starting with the broadest terms. The study will have two phases. Phase 
1: Determine the feasibility of converting .the Library of Congress Subject 
Heading- list into hierarchies and develjp hierasefcfes for one test subject- 
discipline-. The results 'of this phase will help to determine the ultimate 
costs of such a hierarchy-based Catalog. Phase 2: Develop a menu-driven - 
subject catalog for the selected subject field and test it in an 
operational environment, comparing it, if possible, to another online 
subject catalog designed along different lines, to see if this sort of 
catalog is cost-effective and well-liked by users. She beneficiaries of 
this study may ultimately be all users of LC-based subject catalogs, which 
are found in most academic and large public libraries. • 1 

Methodology : Por Pha*e 1, a subject discipline should be selected that 
matches the field of concentration of a university branch library that is 
to be the test library. Relevant terms in the LC list will be identified 
that are relevant to the choeen subject and. hierarchies developed through 
use Of the croes-ref ereru^ structure in. the list. Difficulties are td be 
identified and the likely cost of .converting the whole list estimated. ^or 
Phase 2\«£ne Development of a toenu-djiven online subject catalog should be 
done in /conjunction with one of the existing online catalog systems, to 
save development posts. The catalog will then be implemented in the target 
library; *nd user keactions assessed. Users should be observed directly 
(with tiheir v c^bperktion) and given interviews or questionnaires. 

Cogfc / Wbuld depend on whether existing systems would be interested 
'^andT if sp, how much of their software could be used. Phase 1 will require 
2 professional person-yeirs plus -support staff. Phase 2 will be *t least 
a ,tvo-y£^pro}ect. 
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SUMMARY OP PROJECT 65: FIELD TESTING' OF PROPOSED REVISION OF ANSI 

STANDARD FOR LIBRARY STATISTICS 

Background ; The aar**nt standard for the reporting of library statistics 
was adoptedy j.n 1^ 69 by the American National Standards Institute (ANSI) 239 
CoMittee, Library* and information Sciences and Related Publishing Practices. 
Since_fchen, there have been a nvjaber of analyses and research studies that 
have pointed oat the inadequacies of these standards and suggested different 
approaches. In 1977, the Z39' Committee established Subcommittee 7 on Library 
Statistics to revise the standard. The new standard is now close to a final 
^draft that can' be submitted 'for a formal vote by the member organizations of 
JANSI Z39. To date, however, field testing has been only on a voluntary basis 
/and not carefully controlled. \ 

Purpose ahd Objectives : Will the proposed standard provide aggregate 
reliable data for all types of libraries in a form useful for the federal ~ 
government and for researchers? Is the information requested practical to 
collect? The proposed research is a field « a srt or feasibility study foj the , 
collfmfcion of statistical data, according to the reporting cateqprLes 
spec\£i*<* in the new standard.^ ^ 




The btemf iciaries of this research are the federal legislators who must 
make decision on library legislation, Researchers who need accurate data, 
"an£ library managers of all levels who require information on their 
operation for decision-making purposes. 



Methodology^ A single medium- 3 si zed state (e.g., rfinnesotaj should &e "3 
for the test. The project 'staff will prepare, pretest, and reyise data- 
gathering instruments, paying particular attention to developing sampling 
methods with specific instructions that can be followed easily b^ library* 
staffs with little statistical expertise. Site supervisors will travel. to 1 
each of the approximately 10 perkent of the state libraries y rtifcipatifig 
in the study to observe, occasionally assist , and validate the completion 
of the instrument. Estimates for Jstate totals will be developed by f 
extrapolation. Participant's will £e requested to evaluate the efficacy, 
ease, satisfaction, and usefulness of the results. R^pommenda^i^fts- for • 
revisions as a result of the field test- will be forwarded to ANSI 239 
Subcommittee ^ ^Btf*^ 

Cos.fl 2 professional person-years, plus appropr iaVe clerical and ^ 
technical support and 30 to days of professional consulting [time. OtAer/ 
expenses will include printing and duplication costs, postage, ;dat*' . 
processing, and trauml. \ -.V 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT ESTIMATION MEASURES FOR PRODUCT/SERVICE 

CONSUMPTION IN LARGE INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Background : Large distributed network information systems, like ERIC and 
MEDLARS , provide access to materials through local libraries and information 
centers. ThQa the products of these large systems are enhanceld by the 
services surrounding tfoem within the local outlets. Monitoring the f 
consumption of large system products as they have .been enhanced by services 
of local outlets "requires collecting da£a from point where consumptiom takes 
place. 

Purpose a/M Objectives : The* measurement of the product/service unit of 
output at\the local level is the focus 6t this proposed study. The 
consumption and utilization measures that will be estimated are measures of 
impact on the environment and will include volume of system output, patterns 
of usage, and number of people using system outputs. Longitudinal data will 
be collected to identify cyclical patterns in use of products/services. 

The results of this Study will benefit both researchers and managers 
through the provision of estimation techniques for measuring large 
information svrfteta impact. These will include time-frame factors, 
reliability ofSocal data, and ease * (or difficulty) of aggregating data 
f*om diverse local units. Other beneficiaries will be governmental 
policy-maXers who often provide initial and continuing support for these 
.large systems. 

Methodology : The /*seai;ch design involves a survey with multi-stage 
rtr at 7 f led samples . A system with a* number of products, numerous local 
-dutlets, and a cooperative attitude will be.chosen, along- with a state with 
a ai verse -population off these outlets. A first-sta^e survey will identify 
the set of product/ services widely available at local outlets. The second 
stage woijld allow selection of one product/ ser v ice for further study. Six 
outlets that can provide daily (or weekly) data on levels of usage for the 
selected product/service. will b«r chosen. During the test period, >all users 
who use the selected product/service at the six local sites will be counted, 
.and ^iyen peTS^nal interviews^ The data from all six units will be 
aggregated for estimate of system level consumption, after first developing 
mapping procedures to make_ 'the* six sets of data compatible*. 

' * \ \ - * 
Data collected tn this study can support later simulation studies comparing 
efficiency and *£ fectivetjesg ot a^ernative means of monitoring use of 
ay*tfca resources.* * , 

Cost * 2 professional persop-yeaf s, plus appropr iat£*«clerical and 
technical support, and 6 on-sitF interviewers for approximately one monfh. 
Other # At>en8e3 will include oojiputfr time and travel. 
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SUW4ARY OP PROJECT 67: ELECTRONIC MEETINGS AS REPLACEMENT FOR FORMAL BOARD 

MEETINGS; CASE STUDY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
' LIBRARY SCHOOLS (AALS) 

Background ; Travel costs have recently been increasing far more rajJidly 
than the current rate of inflation. At the sane tine, new developments in 
technology sake the Idea of electronic "meetings not only feasible but 
eminently practical. Many professionals already participate in computer 
networks on a regular basie-T" However , the use of this technology as a 
replacement for- an association board meeting has not been reported. It 
raises some interesting behavioral and psychological questions, in addition to 
the obvious cost-ef f ectiveness\ considerations. 

Purpose and Objectives : Qne variable of interest might be the satis- 
faction of board members. Is part of th* willingness to volunteer time to 
serve on boards a function of the pleasure in socializing and traveling? 
The behavior of people in groups is^quite complex. For example, group norms 
develop, dominance is established, people assume specific functional roles 
within the group f and particular techniques for dealing with conflicts 
emerge. How will these and other aspects of group interaction change as 
communication is restricted to an electronic channel? The objectives of 
this proposal are to study these social/psychological variables and to,, 
record the adaptations made by one group to the computer conference format. 

The beneficiaries of this study are the many other organizations that face 
the prc^blem of information transfejp and coordination among a small group of 
geographically distant people. 



7 



Methodology; AALS is planning to conduct some or all of its regular 
board meetings as teleconferences. The proposed project would take 
advantage of this change in procedure to. study its effects on the board 
members and their interactions during meetings. A survey of jll forme^ AALS 
Board members from the past five years would be designed and completed. 
Validated instruments on group activities th*t score task function and group 
building-maintenance functions, and power and conflict Resolution 
strategies, would be included* For a pfcriod of one year after / 
implementation of teleconferencing procedures, the activities, perceptions 
and attitudes of yje current Board members would b£ tracked. A complete 
case study would be developed along the lines of those used at the Harvard! 
Business School. In the development of this case, informatipn from the 
survey and a structured interview with the AALS Executive Secretary would 
be. used to guide the collection of data to demonstrate sensitive changes 
that might be taking place. Ideally, a follow-up study after three To'fTvte 
years should also be undertaken, but this is not included in the cost 
estimate below. 4 

Cost : 2 professional person-years, with appropriate clerical and * - - 
technical support^and travel and telephone costs. 
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SUJWAKY OF PROJECT 68: EFFECT OF LEVEL OP TECHNOLOGY ON INTERNAL 

ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE — " 

Background ; In academic libraries and large public libraries, the 
number of non-professionals seems to be increasing in relation to the number 
of professionals. Does the adoption of various technological methods of . 
providing both public an<L technical services change the staff ratio within 
the library? Does it alsk change the power structure? It has been argued, 
for example, that management information systems lead to increased 
centralization of authority and to greater managerial control, with a 
significant decrement in professional autonomy. p 

Purpose and Objectives ; One objective of the study is to gather data to 
determine whether k with the increased use of technology, there has been a 
significant changl in organizational structure that may have diminished the 
numbers and the autonomy of the professional staff. Other shifts in 
" organizat ional structure that might be predicted include a lengthening of the 
lines of authority, an increase in non-librarian specialized staff, and a 
greater emphasis on quantifiable measures of efficiency rather than 
effectiveness. . 

Methodology ; - A small sample of academic and lar$t public libraries, 
stratified on the type and extent of fcechnology>ise in Both technical and 
service functions, would be visited for two days each to collect data 
irftrough-f^eords, surveys, and interviews. If possible, personnel records % 
for the past ten years would be examined to determine if trends in numbers 
and kinds of personnel relate to the use of advanced technology. Directors 
would be queried as to what would happen -if professional staff were to 
resign, e.g., how would each staff member be replaced? Job descriptions 
and advert isements would also be analyzed. A standard organization 
structure questionnaire would be administered to all staff within the 
organization to characterize the perception of power an4 influence, the 
degree of differentiation and integration, the manner in which decisions 
are made, the control and communication- structure, techniques for handling 
conflict, etc. 

Cost ; 1 professional person-year, plus strong technical* and clerical 
support and travel and computer time. 
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SUMMARY OF 'PROJECT 69; RELEVANCE JUDGMENTS AS A FUNCTION OF LEARNING AND 
A RE CONCEPTUALIZATION 

Background : Information retrieval system effectiveness is usually 
measured by recall and precision, both of which are functions of the number 
of output documents deemed relevant. Thus, relevance judgments are a 
primary dependent variable for .measuring retrieval success. Yet they 
exhibit a high/aegree of variance from onm judge to another and even from a 
single judge over time. An information processing model from cognitive 
psychology man be useful in explaining the general instability of relevance 
judgments. One focus of the work on informatijy processing focuses on 
semantic memory using speeded classification and verification tasks. 
Ccjilins and Lof tus view semantic memory as* a non-hierarchic network 
organized around semantic distance. The model posits that a concept node 
is activated ywhen a'person sees or thinks about a conce^f. This activation 
spreads to adjacent nodes. The path between the two nodes, supplies the 
information to evaluate a proposition about the concept pairs. This 
research proposes to use the Collins and Lof tus model and experimental 
methods using reactions time to assess what happens cognitively when 
individuals make relevance judgments. * 

Purpose and Objectives : The objectives of this research are to test 
the value 6f the information processing paradigm to the measurement of 
information system effectiveness. The beneficiaries would be researchers 
in the information scienee field who would gain a better understanding of 
the key measures of information system effectiveness. 

Methodology : This experimental study would involve the use of a 
^computerized information retrieval system and r if possible, real, queries and 
responses. An initial interview with each subject would result' in an 
elaboration of the subject' 5 query. This query would then hi refrained into 
an "associational cognitive map showing relationships among concepts and the 
properties of the concepts. Each 1 query would then be searched in typical 
fashion. The ci tationa-cum-abstracts would then also be mapped in a 
similar manner and a collinearity score would be computed. Subjects weald 
then be presented with the citations, one at a time, and their reaction 
times for making relevance judgments measured. At -the end of the session, 
the subject would fee asked to restate his query. A new associative 
. cognitive map would be developed and compared to the initial one to see 
whether it had changed in any direction or become more complex. The 
subject would then.be asked to re-efeamine e£ch citation in the same order 
as originally presented, verbalizing his thoughts as he processed each item.. 
A pilot study of 20 or so subjects with three queries each would provide 
sufficient information to determine if a controlled' experiment would be 
fruitful. 

Cost : 1 professional Efcison-year, plus appropriate clerical and 
technical support, 10 to 20 days of consultation time, computer time, and 
remuneration for subjects* * ' 

P 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 70: ELECTRONIC INFORMATION TRANSFER 

Background: The costs of transferring information by means other than print 
have continually decreased,, and one technology, television, has reached a 
/ level of economic feasibility and ubiquity to justify its consideration as 

« - an alternative to print mass application. The French .government, for 
N j • example, has determined that it is more economical to provide the citizenry 

(' of France' with terminals connected to an online telephone directory, rather 
than to continue printing telephone books. In this country, 36 percent of 
the homes with television receivers (nearly all homes! will have broad-band 
cable transmission by 1983. It is- time to explore this technology as an 
alternative to print. 

• Purpo se and Objectives : The purpose' of this project would be to determine- 
the utility of television technology (in the broadest sense) to alternative 
and new operational modes for the library. At least fhree specific technol- 
ogies should be explored: cable television; video-text systems; and * 
interactive information transfer. The project should characterize each of 
these in terms of existing practicality, economic feasibility, and 
interfacing with typical librarv operations. The objectives of this 
project should also include establishment of a range of potential 
experimental scenarios and measurement parameters across that range. The 

* overall goal of this project is to characterize the technologies, present a 
series of application possibilities, generate experimental scenarios, and 
provide measurement parameters. V 

- M 'thodology : The television technology to be used in this project is already 
available, in large quantity, in many communities across th^ country. Both 
the features of the technologies and of library operations fie large in 
number and variant from community to community. This project is seen as a 

* design study meant to serve as a precursor to a set of experimental 
projects. It -is *hus a "paper study^rather than a "breadboard." Basic 
data on the technologies and library operations should be colleoted; a set 
of experiments should be suggested; and an experimental framework should be 

/ ' established. 

The results of this pro jec* should enable -the designer of an experiment to: 

- properly scope out his study 

- Wve reasonably accurate guidelines of resources needed 
' - define the parameters' he will study, and 

- be able, to visualize the relationship of his work to the 
overall problems 

Cost: 1.5 to 2 professional person-years. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJjECT 71: STORAGE TECHNOLOGY AND INFORMATIOMDELIVERY IMPACT 

Background ; The videodisk introduces an exciting possibility for a 
revolution in information * storage. Optical disks compete 'favorably with 
paper for cost, with microforms for capacity, and with magnetic media for 
access under computer control. Videodisk applications are burgeoning. Sears 
has put its catalog on optical disks, Pergamon Press .has released a videodisk 
collection of patent drawings, a^d I IT Research Institute has developed a, 
prototype device for the transfer^of print and/or computer-readable text to 
videodisk. 

Purpose and Object ives : This project is concerned with the potential use 
of videodisks in libraries, information centers, and other organizations 
with large collections of archival information. The basic* questions to be 
addressed are those of mechanism, cost, and acceptance. Optical disks will 
have to compete as storage media, but there are additional, features of 
disks that may greatly expand their potential beyond that of mere storage, 
and those features add a new range of questions to be addressed. While the 
project must address ^the basic questions, it should also cover some of 
those raised by the uniqiie capabilities of optical disks. 

Methodology : The project suggested is. that of the functional and system 
Resign of an information center based on storage and dissemination through 
videodisk and stat^-ofAhe-art computer technology for acquisition, 
organization, and circulation functions. The center would also transmit 
information electronically and explore novel information organization 
methods made possible by videodisks. Such a- center would effectively be a 
laboratory for development and test of a revolutionary "library." Three 
aajor products would be generated through this project: 

- a functional design, in terms of collection, services, and < 
user population 

- a system design, with specific sele^ion of hardware/ 
software/staff 

, - an experimental plan for the initial set of studies to 
be undertaken 

Cost : 2 to 4 professional person-years (senior level library scientist, 

information scientist, and videodisk/computer technologist) for a period of 

1 1/2 years/ A sum equivalent to about 20% of personnel costs should be 

allotted for additional expenses (e.g., prototype system experimentation). 
♦ 
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SUWARY OF PROJECT 72: *TH? ELECTRONIC USER 4 

Background : If several of the 'Changes predicted for libraries and informa- 
tion centers come to fruition, the impact upon the users of those institutions 
is going to be large. Since the inertia of users nay be .very high, it is 
•quite as important to explore the reaction to new technologies as it is to J 
explore the technologies and methodologies 'themselves. 

Purpose and Objectives : This project will attempt toH|ee if t'he^ television- 
oriented generation will adapt to a TV-based technology for information 
- provision. Since the project is to provide measures of behavior, it must 
, be structured to compare similar populations served by different methodolo- 
gies. In so doing, it must also determine the validity of the new method. * 
This is a critical point. A key objective of this study should be to* 
include thi accurate performance measurement systems made possible by the 
modality. > 

Methodology : This, project should measure the behavior of a selected popula- 
tion in performance of a typical library/informatioft center service function 
.through a new technologically-oriented methodology. One experiment that 
could be conducted with the available technology would be book selection 
and ordering (by a user population, not library personnel) via cable or 
closed-circuit television. Television would be used to present a subset of 
the collection of the library, and' ordering would be done by telephone. 
Results would be obtained through measurements of system use (number of 
orders, ti*e of day, percent filled, etc.) and through interviews with 
participants to determine attitudes toward the system. A control group 
' using traditional te<ihniques would be employed. 

,Cost: 2 to 3 professional person-years to build the database for the TV 
*TV system, followed by 1 professional person-year of effort to conduct the 
• study, jrhere would be conj^lderable cost for the lfc system. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 73: , TO HJVVE BOT NOT TO HOLD 

Background : Currently,, the entire operational modility of libraries 
and information eei)£mrs is keyed to items': books and journals are selects 
ordered, received, cataloged, shelved, and circulated. 'However, as technology 
nakes the sources more ephemeral and .the transmittal of information easier 
and more varied, a new orientation will have to develop ,U*at is transaction^ 
based rather'than itesebased: ' an -alequot of information will, be (transmitted 
from orl^in^tor to organizer to users, and it will be the transactions that 
can be measured, counted, controlled, and paid for* 

Purpose and Objectives : Ttje purpose of this project will be to determine 
the Implications of * transaction-oriented information society on 
library/iriJformatiOn center operations. The objective of the project will be 
to predict impact and propose actions. 

Methodology : The proposed approach is a Delphi study. A group ot " 
information scientists would define the parameters of the study by generating 
'a <stet ef scenarios for review by a body of librarians/ information scientists. 
Ea4fc such scenario would briefly describe what might happen, participants, 
in the Delphic study W911I* be asked to concentrate on the implications of 
the scefiar io ,on a set of parameters provided b^ the originating gr*oup. After 
iteration, it should be p^sible to determine which factors are likely to be 
trife most impb£tant w , most difficult to solve and most likely to occur. This 
Would provide direction for experimental studies exploring the alternatives. 

Cost: Approximately 3 to 5 person-year^, over 1-1/2 to 2 years. * (This 
would be<an ideSi experiment to conduct through the use 6'f an electronic 
mailbox system.) m - ' 
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' SUMMARY OF PROJECT 74; KNOWLEDGE DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

Background ; Some work in the field of Artificial Intelligence (AI) 4 suggests 
that it may be possible, to have computer software "read" an' information 
store with "intelligence" and provide a user t wath meaningful information, 
rather than simply a book/ a jiournal article, or'sone other information 
container. Words have meanini to people because they can associate them 
with an integrated set, of experiences. If a computer program could be 
given an experience base, it, toqT^Jpuld sense the meaning in words. The 
rapidity with which processing speeda are increasing and processing costs 
are decreasing make this a possibility in the near future. •> 

Purpose and Objectives ; There are two sub-areas of AI research that deserve 
special attention f ran the library and information science communities: 

, natural language processing and world^set definition. Natural language 
processing may be used as a tool to improve the efficiency of 
user-acceptance of traditional systems, while world-set definition gets to 
the barfic objectives of AI research. Projects that address either could 
range/front a user-friendly conversational card catalog to a schema for 
representing historical observations in an AI sys/tem. Results of the first 
type of study might be reducible to practice in the very near-term, while 
results of the other might provide only a framework for the beginning of a 
succession of projects over considerable time before a practical application 

• was reached. To maintain a balance of constraint with basic research 
s% freedom, AI projects should address one' or these two Questions and postulate 
a useful application. ^ 

Methodology ; Research in this project area will almost certainly be 
experimental. If studies are proposed that are not aimed at a near-term 
application, an extensive peer-review process is indicated. Some 
possibilities, such as the conversational catalog mentioned above, might be 
performed as pilot studies in- a typical library or information center 
environment. Such a system could almost assuredly be built with available- 5 
technology. The approach in this case would be to define a reasonably 
exhaustive set of likely requests of the system, build the language 
processor, map the user language to the Aristotelian categorization of the 
particular classification system fri'use, and proceed to an experimental 
test. However, projects that are relatively straightforward in design 
(like the oversimplified idea above) are the ones*of least excitement and 
potential benefit. 

Cost ; Several studies are needed in this area. Any given project should 
be in the range of 1 to 2 person-years of effort, with provision for computei 
resource utilisation at 10 to 20 percent of the personnel time rate. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 75: PRESERVATION AND PROTECTION OF NON-PRINT MEDIA 

Background : Librarians are frequently caric*tured as curators of collec- 
tions^hose ultimate goal is to keep information safely on shelves and in 
file boxes. Although recent emphasis has been placed on the necessity to 
use, not just store, information,- the preservation of informa- tion is 
still an important function that libraries and information centers perform. 
There are a large number of original works that have instrinsic value. 
Beyond that consideration, however, and more germane to non-print media, is 
a body of material (e.g., art works, films) in which only the original* 
truly encompasses the information. 

Purpose and Objectives : This research project is airo^d at the development 
and trial of the use of an electronic storage technology for the long-term 
preservation of non-print media with as much fidelity aS possible. It is 
restricted to one technique: multichromatic film information preserved on 
videodisksl *The major degradation factor affecting film has to do with 
color fidelity, and the current situation is analogous to that of books. 
Just as post-World War II papers are of lower quality than earlier papers 
(because of high acid Content), ,so current; color films, tfiough less 
expensive , i are more subject to color degradation. While close replicates 
can be made, the very nature of dyes precludes exact duplication. This 
project is designed to explore the feasibility of preservation of such film 
materials by mepns of electronic storage. 



Methodology : This project is experimental. Techniques for vidiconscanning 
of color film (for purposes Qf putting film content on videotape) are well* 
established and, under computer control, color fidelity can be maintaine3. 
Videodisks would seem to offer the ideal preservation medium: shelf life 
is^projected to be centuries, use has no effect on the storage medium, and 
it is possible to make one-for-one replicates. This study should address 
the typ^s of materials to be preserved, establish the resolution necessary 
for replication of the detail in the original, define the system 
specifications for conversion to disks, generate sample materials on disk, 
and provide accurate cost data. The results of the project should indicate 
the technical feasibility of such a technique and present . the investment 
and operational rosts to be expected. A prototype system should be 
cons t i^ct ed^ and simple materials converted. 

Cost : 3 to 5 person-years over 2 years, plus an equipment budget 
of $100,000 to $250,000. 
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SUMMARY OP PROJECT 76: STRUCTURE -FUNCTION RELATIONSHIP IN VTEVTTEXT 
^ f INFORMATION SERVICES 

Background : Collectively, the viewtext home inf o^RakiofT^ertf ices technolo- 
gies are extremely versatile. Individually, each is limited in the' 
information content that it* production and distribution system can 
accctaodate. For example, teletext service using the TV vertical blanking 
interval is limited to a few hundred pages of text because of recycle tin*, 
and videotex *ertfice using a, common carrier cannot economically transmit 
pictures or high-quality graphics,* — ■ 

Purpose and Objectives : An analysis of the relationships between the 
structure >tf each viewtext technology and its optimum functions will '"help to 
clarify cfecisions that public-service stakeholders and the public must be 
ready to make in the next few year^. 

Methodology : The dimensions tthat help to differentiate viewtext 
technologies includ^: X 

(1) . transmission vs, ndn-trVns fflission systems 

(2) gei^eral purpose vs. special purpose systems 

(3) i/teftactive capability 

(4) /^BM^-band vs.- broad-band transmission ^ 
(5K M fcpteiface 

(5) mm* Configuration 

(7) V ^vs. private databases 

# {$) p& W vs, private delivery systems 

(9) ^regulatable vs. non-regulatable delivery systems 
(10) regulatable vs. nop- regulatable content 

Posed- against these structural dimensions are the functions that public- 
service stakeholders are interested in deriving from viewtext services. 

These functions include: 

\ 

(1) announcement or current 3 w *reness functions 

(2) reference or retrieval functions 

(3) instructional functions 

(4) entertainment functions \ . . , 

The methociology of the study is that of a features analysis. Data on 
existing and proposed viewSext technologies will be assembled and symppsized 
according to structural dimensions, including) but not limited to, the v ten 
listed above. From a resulting "structural profile" of each viewtext- 
technology, its suitability for each information function will be scaled. 
The result of this analysis will be a directory of existing and proposed 
viewtext systems, cross-indexed by structural dimensions and^by functions. 

Cost : 0.5 professional person-year, with non-prof e»»ional 
support (approximately $30,000). 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 77: FORMATS FOR VIEWTEXT DISPLAYS 

Background : Evaluated solely as displays of printed information, viewtext 
systems leave much to be desired. Character sets incorporated in decoders 
are usually upper case only. The American household TV set general permits 
a display of only 20 lines of 40 characters each, and many American 
viewtext systems display only' 16 lines of .32 characters, which is less than 
one-fourth of an average book page. Users are accustomed to seeing hundreds 
of wordi of context around each sentence that they read in books, magazines, 
newspapers, etc. A viewtext screen of 75 to 100 words provides little 
context for reading each sentence. The limitations of viewtext displays of 
printed information may be more than offset, however, by dynamic display 
features in .viewtext systems that have yet to be developed beyond 
laboratory prototypes. Unlike the printed page, the viewtext screen can 
transform itself "before the viewer's eyes" from a text page to a map or 
graph, to a statistical table, or even to .an animation. 

Purpose and Objectives : This project proposed to explore and* evaluate the 
dynamic display features of selected systems. The definition of "dynamic 
display features" is itself an important milestone within the research 
project, since "dynamic" may toean: 

(1) motipn on the display screen, the purpose of which ma^ involve 
either content or technique; 

(2) responsiveness of the system to unique information that the user 
j has -provided, such as his or her preference for data in the form 

of graphs rather than statistical tables. 

Methodology : This project incorpo rates* « brainstorming phase in which both 
viewtext .experts and users have an opportunity to share suggestions for 
dynamic display features. The conceptual work of this project is to create 
a taxonomy of dynamic display featur^f cross-indexed by display purpose and 
technique. When the taxonomy includes 20 or mpre features of diverse types, 
the focus of the project will shift to field trials of the most promising 
features. Data will be collected, -on both the implementation and operating 
costs of the features in a diverse group of operating viewtext .systems. 
Where either category of costs proves tQ be prohibitive, a less exppry&ive 
method of approximating the same feature should be found. 

Cost : 0.5 professional person-year /-plus $50^000 in software development 
costs ($5,000 for each feature implemented), or approximately $80,000. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 81: CONSORTIUM ARRANGEMENTS FOR COMMUNITY LIBRARY 

. INVOLVEMENT IN VIEWTEXT INFORMATION SERVICES 

» 

Background ; The community library, which is a principal stakeholder in^ 
the success of viewtext home information services and which has a unique role . 
as a viewtext information provider, is severely constrained in participating 
in viewtext experiments by its charter and revenue base. 

Purpose and Objectives ; Although few community libraries are yet 
involved in consortium arrangements whose specific purpose is to provide 
viewtext home information services, there are many examples of interlibrary 
consortium arrangements, asjwell as interagency consortium arrangements 
involving libraries, that suggest possible bases for library involvement in 
viewtext consortia. 9 

Methodology ; This project will begin with a six-month phase of case-by- 
case analysis of a stratified sample of community libraries. After a 
structured questionnaire is developed from data obtained in the case studies, 
the second phase will consist of a mail questionnaire survey of a much larger 
stratified sample of community libraries. t 

Cost ; 0.5 professional person-year of effort will be required ov*f~a 
one-year period, divided equally between the first and second phases of the\ 
project. There are $10,000 additional data acquisition and analysis costs. 
Total cost: $40,000. 
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SUB-WARY OF PROJECT 83; 



hummTpj 



FACTORS IN SYSTEM DESIGN 



- Background : As automated information systems become integral parts of 
both the internal, operations and the user-oriented (even 'user-operated) 
services % the "human factors" engineering of these systems will become 
increasingly critical. An issue as trivial as the "aspect ratio" of jr 
standard video display, compared with that of a normal printed page, can 
result in major complications as one tries to combine video graphic images 
(say of printed or typewritten pages) with digital data. 

Experiments on the readability of victeo displays began being carried but at 
least ten years ago (see Schade, OttT. Image Quality: A Comparison of 
Photographic and Television Systems. RC&) . Yet we do not seem to have even 
begun to identify the relevant aspects of the Physical and operational 
relationships between users and library-based* nf ©mat ion systems — not even 
to tal* about establishing benchmark values for the par ameters* involved. 

Purpose and Objectives : The objectives in this set of research projects 
are twofold: first, to identify the relevant huMn factors parameters and, 
second, to establish the benchmark values for them. The issues involved' 
tel'atp not to the substance of the information proyidecjjpr even to the 
process or procedure by which information is obtaiped instead, to the 

physical aspects of the communication process: 



Format of displays 
Image intensity 
Resolution 

Speed of transmission 
Pace of system response 
Flicker rate 



Ambient light 

- Multiplicity of display 

- Keyboard layout (especially of - 
special function keys) 

- Quantity of information displayed 



These obviously are a bare start in Identifying the relevant factors, but 
they do suggest the kinds of issues involved. 

* 

'Methodology : The research methodology is almost completely experimental, 
in which factors considered as potentially important are experimentally 
identified, /and then ranges of the parameters invalid are tested for their 
effects. Experimental testbeds will need to be coated, in which the 
operation of an information system can be simula&d, with the variables 
carefully controlled and with the test or independent variables exercised 
through t the ranges of interest. To illustrate, the " readability" of a 
display will need to be measured in terms such as "error rates" in 
recognition of data; then the effects of variables such as font size, line 
length, coding, intensity, etc. can be evaluated for their effects on * 
readability $s so measured. % 

Cost: 5 person-years. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 85: THE EFFECTS OF "UNCERTAINTY" ON SYSTEM PERFORMANCE 

* l * , 

Background : For years .there has been debate in information retrieval 
theory about the extent to which "precision" and "recall" are inverse 
functions (i.e., about whether an 'increase in recall necessarily — or, at 
least, on the averag*-- implies a decrease in precision). My own hypothesis 
is that they are, and that the reason they are is^simply the effects of 
uncertainty, as measured, for example, hy " inter-indexer (in) consistency," in 
the assignment of terms. Furthermore, those effects are amplified, not 
reduced, by going to natural language systems, and for the same fundamental 
reason, namely, the uncertainty in the use of terms by authors and 
requestors. * / 

In prfriciple, this issue should be answerable!by mathematical analysis, in 
which the effects of a postulated level of uncertainty can be predicted and 
the predictions then tested. (It is important to note^ that I am not 
suggesting an absolute relationship, but\a statistical* or probabilistic one,- 
so the testing will need to be a statistical testing.) 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose is to determine whether the 
relationship between precision and reca^il is the result of the more 
fundamental system gjarameter and, if so, to establish j&he basis for measuring 
system performance and for improving that performance. 

Methodology : The study approach involves two stages: first, a 
mathematical -analysis by k person competent in combinatorial methods to 
establish the relationship between "uncertainty" and retrieval performance^ 
and, second, to test the predicted behavior on an experimental basis. ^ 

Cost : The mathematical phase is I person-year; the experimental phase 
involves about 5 person-yfcars, plus processing time for running test queries; 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 86, HISTORICAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LIBRARY AND 

INFORMATION SCIENCE 

> 

Background : During the past ten to twenty years, library science 'and 
information science have merged into a combined discipline, but they have 
done so with varying degrees of compatibility and mutuality. There appears 
to be a common core of interest, but there also appears to be significant 
divergence in origins and methodologies. The question raised by this project 
is the extent to which the" current pattern of interaction is similar to that 
at other periods of history. Example* published in the literature can be 
cited to illustrate: (1) the interactions among Billings, Fletcher, and 
Hollerith, (2) the interactions among Panizzi and Crestadoro, (3) the 1 
possible interactions among Panizzi, de Morgan, and Babbage, (4? th£_ 
relationship between NLM and the^ development of computer-controlled photo- 
composition. ' r - * 

Purpose and Objectives : The hypothesis underlying the proposed research 
is that the "library problem" (the library catalog as a problem, in 
particular) has had an effect upon the development of technology at times in 
history other than simply the most recent decades. The purpose of the 
project is to establish links between the two compbnents of the discipline 
that' will demonstrate the historical connection between them. 

Methodology : The study approach will focus on specific individuals and 
technical developments, with the aim of establishing links between those in 
libraries and those concerned with development of information technologies 
and information handling concepts { The research requires identifying 
documents such as correspondence that relate to those individuals or, better 
yet, relate them together. * 

Specific contexts to be considered are the following: 

, : * 

- Tfie development at the Smithsonian Institution of concepts for using 
technology to produce a national union catalog, an international 
catalog of scientific publications, etc. 

f 

- The development by Babbage of the "analytical engine" for the 
identified purpose of. printing (of navigation tables), a development 
that could have been applied to the British Museum Library catalog. 

- The known relationship between Billings and Hollerith in the 
development of punched cards for statistical process, but with 
recognition of Billings and Fletcher's interests in production of 
Index Medicus. 

Cost : This is a long-term effort — perhaps five, years— but at a level of 
effort representing about 20% time. Hence 1 person-year for the principal 
investigator, plus support by research assistants at a level of about 2 
person-years*, plus travel (for examination of relevant documents) , 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 87: RESEARCH PRODUCTIVITY BY FACULTY OF LIBRARY AND 

INFORMATION SCIENCE 

Background : I have just completed an analysis of the rates of 
publication and citation for all tenured-level (i.e., Associate and FuU 
Professor) faculty of 'schools of library and information science. They show 
that the general level of research productivity is low, with a few of them 
publishing and being cited at a' high rate, bat. the majority of them at a very 
low rate, and a substantial number not at all._f 

This kind of analysis needs to be made on a continuing basis but, beyond 
that, the conditions that lead to high or low research productivity need to 
be identified. . 1 

Purpose and Objectives : The purpose is to establish benchmark data for 
the evaluation of faculty as the basis for personnel actions in appointment 
" and Dromotion (especially to tenured-level positions) . It is also to 
determine what can be done to raise the level df quantity and quality OP 
research in the field. ,* , . 

^ Methodology : The current analysis has been based on the publication and 
' citation data derived from the Social Science Citation Index and the Science 
Citation Index- for the past 15 years (for all of the tenured-level faculty). 
At the moment, however, the analysis has been purely descriptive, with only a 
minor effort to relate rates of publication to other variables. 



The study approach will therefore involve the following steps: 

(1) Maintain an updated file on all faculty, non-tenured as well as 
tenured, from year to year 

(2) . Add variables to the file for each individual that may be ^ 

relevant determinants of resparch productivity (such as 

undergraduate major, time of professional lbrary experience, 

age, area of Research focus or teaching focus, school granting , ^ 

doctoral degree, etc.) 

* (3) Test the effects of specific variables, especially over time, 
on the rates of research publication. 

Cost : Currently, the cost is abo.ut 0.1 person-year of principal 
investigator tima plus about 0.25 person-year of research assistants. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 88: ROLB OP SPECIALIZATION IN LIBRARY EDUCATION 

Background :' Library, education itf* experiencing some major changes, as 
schools try new approaches to their curriculum, |jich as "the core curriculum" 
and the "two-year program." Onde/Lyi^ many of these experiments is concern 
about the proper role of "specialization" in library education. Some 
specialties, such as medical librar i/mship, have established their own 
requirements for certification. Others have tried to maintain the view that 
librar ianship is "universally applicable" and that specialization should not 
be part of library education* # - 

J / f 

Purpose and Objectives : (The aim of the project is to establish criteria t „ 
fot evaluating the extent to which a library school provides preparation for 
specialized work and the level a,t which it prepares its graduates for such 
work. This will provide standards against which a school can measure its own 
objectives/ as well as providing a means for students to ^evaluate schools in 
'terms of their objectives. ^ * 

Methodology : The study would involve the following major steps: 

(1) A review of the literature concerning specialization, including 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, the announcements of the 
several professional societies, and the professional library 
literature 4 * 

(2) Commissioning a set of papers of specific aspects of 
specialization t 

(3) An analytical study of aspects of specialization, inclyding: 
* how are specializations^ to be characterized; what are the 

various levels of preparation for specialization; and how can the 
education for various levels be provided? 

(4) A Delphi-procflfcs series, of questionnaires, in which a selected 
panel of about 30 experts explores issues related to 
specialization, with .emphasis' on educational aspects. 

Cost : This will require about 5 person-years per year, for a two-year 
period, plus the panel of experts participating in the Delphi ^process. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 89: UTILITY, FEASIBILITY, AND POSSIBLE STRUCTURE OB* 

A RECOMMENDED NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION OF 
LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE PERSONNEL (a new 
project that recasts project 29 and supersedes it) 

Background : Problems abound in library and information science education. 
However, questions regarding the content of educational programs should not 
necessarily precede the issue of whether the personnel training needs for 
library and information services could be met more effectively through- a 
planned national structure of educational ■ institutions. The questions 
posed by this study do not imply solution" by regulating the total number of 
students in the field but will address questions related to the levels of 
faculty and student body size and institutional support below which quality 
education programs in the field cannot survive. 

Purpose and Objectives : This project seeks to identify the essential / 
aspects of library and information science education and the changes that 
must be made in the present system to provide adequate training. for library 
and information science professionals. The specific objectives of the 

project are:' ' , _ 

i 

(1) To bring together practitioners |£d educators to identify the 
essential aspects of professional library/information science 
education * ^ ^ 

(2) To identify the essential aspects of library/information . < 
'science edocation y , 

; (3) To identify the resources needed to support programs of 

library/information science Education - , 

(4) To communicate the resqlts of this project, to relevant bodies 

Methodology ! fhis project is an exploratory study. A principal 
investigator will summarise the hi&ory/end Resent state of library and 
information science education/ Up to 25 professionals from a variety of 
academic and professional fields .will read the background paper and th.en meet 
in a two-day conference to address 'the fiestions of utility and feasibility 
of the concept of a national structure. If the-group concludes that such' a 
structure would be both worthwhile and feasible, the principal ^investigator 
will develop a proposed structure fdr review by members of the 'group. A 
second draft and review *ycle will be followed by the production of a final ■ 
teport outlining the recommended national structure. The report will be 
disseminated to library/information science school administrators-, 
accrediting agencies, and other interested parties. 

Copt : 1 professional person-year, p,lus expenses for the two-day 
conference. * I 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 90:' FULL-TEXT RETRIEVAL (a new project) 



■ 1 



Background ; Word processing creates large quantities of unstructured 
full-text information. Technology is just how arriving to help use this 
information, but the technology has not been "evaluated even* for tfce quality 
o'f interface , much less ffrr the ualu^land quality of information retrieval. 
We have never ^forer h^d, such large databases of unstructured, natural- 
language n*atej:ial to process. We also cannot afford to index, classify^ and 
organize all of this, as we have in the past. Users, perceive that they want 
access to this, with -instant, full-text retrieval,. Can we, as information 
professionals, help to evaluate the technology and to make it truly useful? 

s * 

Purpose and Objectives ; To evaluate information retrieval on large, 
unstructured, natural-langauge text files; . to examine satisfaction levels for 
,two groups in full-text retrieval; and "to get a sense of tl\e dimension of the 
problem. 

Methodology ; The 'project should bfe an exploratory study, using one or 
more of the existing technologies (IBM 8100-STAIRS, SDC Records Manager, 
Burroughs OFIS 1, Xerox STAR, Datapoint AIM) to test the quality of retrieval 
and to understand the information-seeking behavior of several populations. 
One of these populations should be business professionals and one, scientific 
* professionals, because the language of each may present different problems. 
For example, business language may be non-specific, while scientific language 
may require synonym connection. 

Each group should be large enough (perhaps 30 persons) to be statistically 
valid. The steps would be to 

(1) , analyze literature to determine the information requirements of 

each* of the two groups ~ ' , 

(2) analyze the retrieval characteristics of the major text' retrieval ' 
systems, * f 



(3) - expose the users to the technology for retrieving the data that 

they and their colleagues have created 

(4) interview the users to identify problems and determine satisfaction 
witl) the ftill-text information retrieval process. 



Cotft ; (Not specified) 
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SUMMARY OF PJO$Bd^/t' IMPROVED INDEXING. CAPABILITIES ONLINE (new project 

that provide* addendum to purpose and objectives 
-"-v^ ^ v of project 56* and incorporates' project 63) 

The research questions to be answered are the following: 

(f) What subject authority files for databases feitf library catalogs 
exist ir/machine-readabl^ora? ^ 

(2) Which* of (1) artf being used in online^earchifi^? , 

♦ 5 * a . . J) « 

(3) How are basic indexes (inverted files for searchable fields), 
linked to - these subject auttojity files? : J ' . 

(4) ' Which dictionaries *and glossaries exist in ^marine-readable form? 

15) 1^ it feasible to build an online searchin^ppability combining 
(I), f {3) , and (4) for given r subject areas? 
t • 
(6) What features oi online retrieval systems aid in the search 
process at the stage of choosing 'terms to search? (Project 63 
* is *n example of one specific study in this, area.) 

(7p How could online* retrieval systems be redeskMpd 
\ aids for revising search strategy and vocabulary 
during the sea**h? 

4 * 

The project would tejt a prototype system that is developed to incorporate 

the features uncovered in questions (5) through J 7) above. 
See projects 56 and 63 for details,, 
Costs: ^fce as original Project 56. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 92; • ADOLESCENT INFORMATION BEHAVIOR (a new project 

combinirj^|^bjects 55 yid 64) 

Background ; Children in junior high schools ana high schools today will "* 
live as adults in a society whose information dimension is significantly 
different from their parents 1 . They will work, play, pontin,ue to le;am, and 
'care for*others in an information-rich, media- saturated, electronically 
linked society. Their effectiveness \i*n choosing and achieving educationally 
and occupationally is affected by r their ability to cope with information 
sources. * The nation's 10,000+ high school libraries have the potential to 
support effective adolescent information behavior. This potential is 
limited, in part, by a non-existent base of knowledge about adolescent 
information behavior. Two prpjects exemplify how the knowledge base could 
-begin to be established. 

Project 55 (Direct and Quick Informaton an<rtfctrieval Service in a 
School Setting) focuses on use of current technology to reveal 
adolescent questions , topics , and search behavior i|j«a' r 
learning environment*. 

0 

Project 64 (From Childhood to Adolescence; Changing Information Needs) 
focuses on identifying situations in which an adolescent population 7 
uses information in dealing with specific life task*. 

In both studies the -literature on adolescent psychology and adolescent 
sociology could be synthesized to contribute tq structuring the data- 
gathering. * # : 

(See projects 55 and 64 for details.) * 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 93: INFORMATION-SEEKING BBjHAVIORS OF CHILDREN AND 
* YOUNG ADULTS (a ndw project combining aspects 
.of .projects 55, *8, and 64) x 

Background ; There is a need to .research the information-seeking behaviors 
of children and young aduUs as these behaviors relate to a radically altered 
information environment f including: 

r 

- the multiplicity of information-bearing resources available, 
• e.g., books, television, film, aund compiler-generated data; 

- multiple site possibility for accessing information, e.g., 
school library media center, public library, and home; 

- the national debate over the positive or negative qualities 
of the impact of the non-print rtedia upon the learning and 
behavior patterns of children and young adults. 

Purpbse and Objectives : m 

' - to ptovide information about the ways that various me'dia formats 
may be used most effectively to stimulate divergent thinking among 
young learners; \ % 

J -to identify utilization patterns that expafnd or circumscribe access 
to media information formats; 

-'to examine the learner's perceived level of satisfaction with 
various media informaton formats as information providers; 

- - to develop, through situational analysis, a means for determining 

how library media programs may best meet. the information n#eds of ^ 
children and young adults. ^ J 

Methodology : 

(1) Survey and interview methods, both to take into account existiog 
capabilities and technologies; 

• . 

(2) Experimental situations to study information-seeking behaviors. 
Idehtify appropriate research environments (e.g., uifban, suburban, 
or rural school and public library sites) and ag^range (8 to 20 
is suggested) . A- large national sample should be developed. 

h 

Cost : ^2.5 -professional person-yea^S, plu£ interviewer force and 
• computer time. ** X % 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 951? 



ALTERNATIVE FUNDING POSSIBILITIES FOR PUBLICLY 
SUPPORTED LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES (a new 
project combining projects ^3, 11, and 51) 



I* 

perc 



from 



Backgroun31 Public libraries currently derive 82 pftcent of their \ 
support from local government. Most of this public funding is drayn 
local property taxes. With the recent cuts in property tax that hava been'> 
adopted across the country, public libraries are experiencing sharply *. 
declining sup^©^t . 

This situation has caused library administrators to explore alternative 
•funding possibilities. One alternative is the use of fees for specific 
services. Though controversial, fees have been used by seme libraries. 

The need to identify additional sources of funding and to examine the impact 
and potential use of fees is great. Projects 33., 11, and 51 are I 
examples of approaches* to this problem. They are presented here as i 
s ir>gle^ package. 

■r 

(See Projects 33, 11, and 51 for details.) 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT 96: LIBRARIES AS A MECHANISM FOR DISSEMINATING 

"GOVERNMENT INFORMATION" (new project) 

Background: Federal legislation frequently authorizes the establishment 
of new "information centers" to collect and/or disseminate information. 
Libraries have been co-opted for government inf ormatior^dissenination 
activitiee oily through the depository library program. 

Purpose and Objectives : Tl)e purpose of this research project is to 
determine whether public and academic libraries can operate as the mechanism 
to achieve federal informatiori collection and/or dissemination objectives, so 
that new mechanisms need not be, established, 

<1 - - 

Methodology : This two-phasp research project will consist of: 

(-1) Analysis and on-site data collection at ten info.rmation centers 

established within the last, four years. The purpose ia to develop 
a model or models of the operational retirements of information 
fc centers.^ 

(2) Focus groups consisting of 10 to 15 library directors will be 

asked to review the models and determine whether these activities 
can be carried out effectively by public ai^d academic libraries. 
If so/ what barriers exist to libraries 1 participation? 'If not, 
under .what* changed conditions could libraries participate? 

Cost t (not specified) 
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SUMMARY OP PROJECT 99: CHARACTERISTICS OF ELECTRONIC PRESENTATION AND 

DELIVERY (a new project combining projects 3> 73, 74, 
76, and 77) 

f 

Background ; It iaf pointed out in the following projects that a new 
aedium like electronic information deliver? begins by emulating the 
characteristics of the media whose functions it displaces. Later, unique 
characteristics of the medium are explored, and it begins tb convey kessages 
in a different way than, its predecessors. 

V * 
Bach phase in the development of electronic information delivery systems Will 
be expensive, and early phases will not be as effective in conveying 
information as later phases. There is reason tc^ telescope the early 
development phases as much as possible in order to provide library-based and 
home-based services that are well-accepted both by information professionals 
and by the public. 



The projects groups here deal with four topics: 

(1) Differences between paper and electronic publication 

(2) The legal, economic, and other aspects of electronicdocuments 

(3) Applications of artificial intelligence research andt|natural 
language processing research in providing adaptive access to 
electronic information delivery systems 

(4) Features of electronic displays and their associated hardware 
that establish preconditions (both opportunities and constraints) 
for information presentation. 

The projects that fall in this section are: 

Project 03: Exploiting the True Capabilities of Electronic Publication 

Project 73: Ta Have but Not to Hold 

Projeot 74: Knowledge Delivery Systems (not a good title) 

Project 76: Structure-Function Relationships in Viewtext 
Informaton Services / 

\r 

Project 77: "Post-Gutenberg" Formats for Viewtext Displays. 
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SUhWXRY OF PROJECT 101: DIRECT DELIVERY TO USERS (a new project 

combining projects 70, 72, 41, and 78) 

Background : In addition to the role of libraries as a delivery channel, 
these electronic media are amenable to direct delivery to the penultimate 
user through existing or about-to-exist ubiquitous mechamisms in dwelling- and 
working-places, , 

Purpose and Objectives : Two generic questions are addressed by the 
research projects in this section: 

(1) What are the characteristics of the direct delivery technologies 
and how could their utility be assessed? 

(2) What are the characteristics of tfye users of the direct delivery 
systems? 

Methodology : The study approaches ar6 given in the following three 
% .projects: ( 

(1) Combination of , , 

Project 70: Characteristics of Direct Delivery Techniques, and 
Project 72: The Electronic User * 

(2) project 41: The Role of Electronic Home Delivery Systems in 

Meeting Information Meeds of Citizens 

(3) Project 78: Impact of the "New Literacy* on the "Knowledge Gap" 
V ' Between Demographic Groups, 

Projects 70 and 72 are readily combinable. The other projects (41 and 
78T) address two related but distinct questions. 

Cost: Costrf are given in each project description. 
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